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BRINGING HOME THE NEWBORN CALF—By Jean Francois Millet (For text, see page 58) 


I’m going out to fetch the little calf 

That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 

I sha’n’t be gone long.—You come too. 


—“The Pasture,” from North oj Boston, by Robert Frost 
/ y 


USED BY PERMISSION OF HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


his Month’s Rot gravure Picture Section Shows: Memorial Trees in Washington, The Story of Milk, 


Famous People, Three of Millet’s Paintings, and Travel Scenes of Lakes and Rivers. 





Souvenirs for Closing Day 


; Beautiful in Design and Coloring «+ ~~ The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
— ~ Two Styles of Booklets ; ~ 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 















Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 


a: so ordered, your photograph or 
that of your pupils or school 
will be placed on the inside front 









: Bie Gentes cover of each booklet as shown at 
Sitti tine left. (This applies to either style 
pai hod ' of booklet described below.) 
= be a i When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
= > : design is ordered, photo may be 
= t 4 . _— 1 | mounted on outside front cover if 
= 4 E desired. The first two designs are 
bs] tS x } suitable for an upright oblong or 
bat te ] oval photo and the third for a hori- 
ba 4 ° " | zontal oblong or oval photo. 

Ht PAT Ete | The booklets will also be supplied 





| 
| 
| with two photographs if desired, 
~y | boesent ve i| the second photograph being mount- 
| ' ‘ ed on one of the inside pages. The 
| : . extra charge for the second photo- 
‘Kemembrance | | | 


| graph will be 50 cents for the first 
at ( lose of School ————_—_—_— , 


\ chool 
Day it 





10 booklets and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 
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‘ ‘Keme mbrance 1H 

N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard aa 

= a _| ' and good wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than to present to each 1H 
“School's Out” Design No. 11 of them a beautiful memento and record of their school days—a gift 














which, although inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through the years 
to come. The Owen Souvenirs are designed particularly for this purpose 
and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in.colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may 
have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose § 
or Violet cover design. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering 
| below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


With this souvenir of Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the school year now the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
closing our teacher | vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 

} and school, the grade, and name of punil to whom presented. There are also two 

pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
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and ha Funes through write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
pi: : all the years to pone five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
a tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


f | ata, PON Be et eaten iss me | Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
“-_- . *,¢ 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 








Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
rm - hh above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
| choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 





Blue Bird Design No. 14 











gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
prices will be allowed on each order. 


_ 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 

| : der at no extra charge. 
i 4 Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
—_———— + 1of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
| 1 for only four cents in stamps. 

| ~ 








Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
sired. ‘Then give name and number of each name in excess. 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 





If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 











: = For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
. / Mle re . print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
; township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
, ! é . teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
lAat eaving, deat wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured. 
pu; th yout As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
Buétiul carries load of there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
; be where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 
g shes 
Sop sees cen Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
ry — Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 


sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


a _ Grom F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 








Pine Tree Design No. 10 
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— Violet Design No. 6 
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for you, in thousands of perfect copies within any hour of the 
day. Whatever you write, typewrite or draw on its stencil sheet is 
instantly ready for volume duplication, at minimum effort and negli- 
gible cost. Let our Educational Department tell you how it is solving 
routine and inspiring new methods of teaching. Write A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicago, today or ’phone branch office in any prin- 
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MIMEO GRAPH 
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These are but a few of the things your Mimeograph can make 
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In the mind of every boy and girl are ideas that it is educa- EeEeSEHTeEeHHEES 
tion’s job to hatch. And there is no better way of insuring the BREE 
# success of that worthy process than by the generous use of the it 
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cipal city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directary. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the fifth of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the fifteenth of 
that month. It is published only during 
the schoo! year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—‘50 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


RENEWALS-—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the Ist of month of 
expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February Ist, etc. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-fifth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 22¢ P 














at Institutes, Associations, etc 
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HE slogan this year for 
National Child Health 
Day, observed on May 1, is: “Com- 
munity Responsibility and Co- 
operation for Child Health and 
Protection.” One way in which 
teachers can help promote child 
health is shown in our frontispiece 
poster. The traditional celebration 
of May Day is suggested in an arti- 
cle by Mary B. Grubb, “May 
Baskets Made of Paper,”*and the 
decoration on the biographical page 

pictures hanging the baskets. 


NE of the joys of spring is 
the May walk in search of 
wild flowers, the theme of the cur- 
rent blackboard decoration." On the 
subject of trees are Laura B. Young’s 
story, “Billy and His Mother Talk 
about Trees,” and a tree poster by 
Alice Dallman. , The decoration on 
Mr. Bonner’s page shows a child 
planting seeds; and Gladys M. Kemp 
contributes “Flower Gardens as a 
Center of Interest.” The window 
decoration is apple blossoms; “Apple 
Trees” is an article by Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill; and Ellis C. Persing 
discusses “Bees and Apple Blossoms.” 
Jennett Spencer’s nature story is 
“The Discontented Mud Nymph.” 


ITH World Good-Will Day 
and Memorial Day occur- 
ring this month, teachers will wel- 
come the story by Etta May Smith, 
“The Flag on Display”; and the ar- 
ticle by Mary B. Grubb on drawing 
the flag. Ernestine Bennett’s music 
article discusses American songs. 
This month we haye two songs, 
one of them patriotic; three pages of 
plays and pageants; and a page of 
closing-day recitations. “Effective 
Pageantry for the Grades,” by 
Lena Martin Smith, offers helpful 
suggestions, as does “Making Scenery 
for School Plays,” which was written 
by Kate Alice White. 
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ILK is so important ;: 

the diet of children thy 
we are giving particular prominen: 
to it this month, in connection wit 
the celebration of May Day as Ni. 
tional Child Health Day. We hy 
Florence E. Matthews’ “Tom oi 
Old Sammy,” the story of a mill. 
man; and there are two artic, 
“Steps in the Production of Clea, 
Safe Milk,” by Lydia J. Rober: 
and “The Dairy Industry,” writts 
by F. L. DuMond. The cover sub- 
ject by Millet, “Bringing Home th 
Newborn Calf,” will appeal to pi 
mary children, as will a page o 
sand-table models, and the calendu, 
which shows some calves. Plates |l 
and III of our Rotogravure Pictur 
Section illustrate steps in milk po 
duction, and the three section heal. 
ings present various sources of milk. 

















OME geography features for pt: 

mary children are “Around tk 
World with Robin,” visits to Gree 
and Egypt, which Miss Thompss 
describes; the double-page poste 
showing Egyptians; and “A Pr 
mary Geography Lesson,” prepatti 
by Louise W. Mears. Plates VI, VI, 
and VIII of our rotogravure section, 
showing views of North Americ 
lakes and rivers, will interest chi 
dren of all the grades. 


D EVELOPING primary cil 
dren’s reading ability throug 
their interests is described by 
Ruth V. Angelo and Mary Lindy 
in “Reading Materials Used in # 
Outdoor Activity.” Mary B. Grubh 
in “A Word Book for Primary Chi: 
dren,” effectively combines 
work with word review. Amos 
our many stories for young reades 
is “The Queerest Animal Alive,” 
Leila Gott Harris, “Newer Tyr 
of Oral Reading,” written by 
Emma Grant Meader, is a ples 
more oral reading in the 
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Model B Balopticon for lantern slides only 





The Balopticon 
tells them a story 


All children like stories, because 
stories are packed with interest. 
TheBalopticon presents all kinds 
of educational material in an in- 
teresting and absorbing way. 
Your pupils immediately get the 
idea you wish to present be- 
cause it is so graphically placed 


before them. 


There is a Balopticon for every 
classroom, large or small, day- 
light or darkened. Write us for 
complete details of B & L Pro- 
jection Equipment for schools. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
685 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses 
for Better Vision 




















High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
af Made from any good photograph. 
* Original returned. 
Size 2%x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











Ieee" ere 
What Great Bible Stories 
Do These Pic- 
= tures Represent 





You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon. We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible 
est totest your 
wledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible In- 
stitute _me ee 
ave hel 

38,000 menand women 
through directed sys- 
tematic study of the 


ible. Send now for this 
Bibl : | 
ie cam Bulletin. - 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4575, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Mil. 














| Moody Rible Institute Correspondence School i 
Dept. 4575, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. | 


pase, send me, Free, your Bible Test and 
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LETTERS 
FROM Our READERS 




















We have always welcomed letters of com- 
ment concerning NorMaL INSTRUCTOR 
AND Primary PLans. Now we are pub- 
lishing as many such letters, in whole or 
in part, as our somewhat limited space will 
permit. We shall be glad to hear from you. 


ROTOGRAVURE PicTURE SECTION 


I need pictures for projects which we 
work out in the classroom, and I find 
that the Rotogravure Pieture Section in 
NorMaL INsTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLaNs is the most interesting and use- 
ful picture section that is given in any 
magazine. 


Mary L. Young 

Somerset, Pa. 

Miss Young’s letter also contained a re- 

quest for pictures on a unit of work which 

she was preparing. Now that is just what 

we want—to hear of your needs, so that 
we may be better able to meet them. 


HELPs AND SUGGESTIONS 

NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 

PLaNs is a wonderful and inspirational 

magazine. Its splendid helps and sug- 

gestions surely make teaching more in- 

teresting. 

Viola E. Axness 

Montevideo, Minn. 

We know that our magazine is useful; 

we plan to make it interesting; we hope 
that it is inspirational. 


THE MaGazINE IN MExico 





I am enclosing a postal card showing 
the Plaza Principal (or Main Square) in 
this town. The building marked with an 
X is the school building where NorMaL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is 
received. It will be interesting to your 
readers in the States to know how far 
NorMaL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS travels. 

Eduardo W. Villa 

Principal of Public Schools 
Arizpe 

State of Sonora, Mexico 

School-teaching could never become mere 
routine work with a plaza (that word has 
always fascinated us) across the way, and 
NorMa INsTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
on one’s desk. We are glad to share this 
greeting from our sister republic. 


PicturRE StTupy 


I was quite pleased when a Vermeer 
of Delft was the picture on the cover 
of your magazine. I have seen one orig- 


artist, too. 


artist that you give us each month. 
Ada F. Zimmerman 
327 Walnut Street 
Dover, Ohio 
Others also liked our February cover, 
“The Lace Maker” by Vermeer, a colorful, 
interesting subject. 











inal Vermeer. I was glad to read of the | 


I enjoy the picture and history of the 


Reduced Prices 


on a 


JACK And JILL 


NEW ELEMENTARY PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


JACK AND JILL by Ethel Savage. A Pre- 
primer reading work book. Profusely illus- 
trated. Embodies cutting, coloring and past- 
ing. 64 pages, 24c, 2 or more, each..........18¢ 


PAT AND POLLY by Savage. A reading 
work book for Grade 1, 2nd semester. Brim- 
ful of interest. Logical sequel to “Jack and 
Jill”. 64 pages, 24c, 2 or more, each.....18¢ 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING by Jean Corser. 
Furnishes model letter forms suitable for 
child’s penmanship as he progresses from 
grade to grade. 

12 heavy cards (8 in. x 1014 in.) set,...40c 


TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK 


IN MANU- 
eB 


$1.00 


ELEMENTARY WORK BOOKS 


WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC by Myers 
and Myers. To develop individual advance- 
ment. A basal work book to increase ac- 
curacy. 

Grade 1—Now 40c, 2 or 
Grade 2—Now 48c, 2 or 
Grade 3—Now 48c, 2 or 
Grade 4—Now 48e, 2 or 
Grade 5—Now 56c, 2 or 
Grade 6—Now 56c, 2 or 


WORK BOOK IN READING by Aldredge 
and McKee. Superior silent readers which 
have created widespread comment. Rich in 
illustrations. 

Grade 1—-Now 48c, 2 or more, each Now 36c 
Grade 2—Now 40c, 2 or more, each Now 30c 


MY PICTURE STUDY BOOK by Ann V. 
Horton. Books 1 and 2 have been revised 
for pupils’ use. Each book discusses ten fa- 
mous masterpieces. 
Grade 1—Now 48c, 
Grade 2—Now 48c, 
Grade 3—Now 48c, 
Grade 4—Now 48c, 2 
Grade 5—Now 48c, 2 
Grade 6—Now 48c, 2 


30c 
36c 
36c 
36c 
42¢ 
42¢ 


more, each Now 
more, each Now 
more, each Now 
more, each Now 
more, each Now 
more, each Now 


36c 
36c 
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ARTER 


WORK 
BOOKS 


Effective 
JULY 1st, 1931 
for Gall Orders 


WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY by Bucks and McNealy. Here is his- 
tory in realistic story form. Very popular. 
112 pages. Now 40c, 2 or more, each Now 30c 


JUNIOR HIGH WORK BOOKS 


WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA. Book 1, The 
student using this could learn Algebra if he 
were a Robinson Crusoe on an island all 
alone. ist semester. 

176 pages, Now 64c, 2 or more, each Now 48c 


WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA. Book 2. 
2nd semester. 


144 pages, Now 56c, 2 or more, each New 42c 


For 


WORK BOOK IN INTUITIVE GEOM- 
ETRY by Betz, Miller, Miller. 
175 pages, 80c, 2 or more, each... 





60c 


WORK BOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE by 
Persing and Persing. Presenting the scien- 
tific background of our daily life with simple 
experiments. 

128 pages, Now 48c, 2 or more, each Now 36c 


WORK BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY (U.S.) 19 
units including work map, study lesson and 
tests, interestingly treating such subjects as 
Agriculture, Coal, Cities, Temperature, 
96 pages, Now 40c, 2 


etc. 
or more, each Now 30c¢ 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NA- 
TION by Martz. Book 1. Covers up to 
1795. 

144 pages, Now 56c, 2 or more, each Now 42c 


OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON by 
Martz. Book 2. From 1795 up to the 
present. 


144 pages, Now 56c, 2 or more, each Now 42c¢ 


NEW WORK BOOK 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN FRENCH by 
Noelia Dubrule. A new time-saving and 


All available through leading School Supply dealers or 





THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO., 
2048 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Enclosed is..........for which please send the 


following (I understand the “Reduced Price” 
items cannot be shipped before July Ist). 





Address.............. 





F R EE E By using this coupon in ordering any of above books, you will receive a 
Free Copy of ‘Modern Education.” 





labor-saving work book for First Year 

French. 

96 pages, 40c, 2 or more, each...... ™ 30c¢ 
TEACHERS: 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Write us for particulars, 





LL) Modern Education (l-yr, $1; 2-yrs. $1.50) 
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new tem® St 








lr you have a 
kitchen anda 
few pots and 
pans, we'll show 
you how to... 


Make’20 








| 


in 2 hours 


taste-tempting 
candy creations 


By Mrs. Irie Leonard 
and Miss Dorit Weigert, 
co-founders of the suc- 
cessful Iridor Candy 
Shop in New York. 


"VE shown thousands of women 
the way to happiness and financial 
independence with our new plan 
for a home candy business. Now we will 
show you too. You can start in spare 
time, without capital or experience, right 
in your own kitchen. Through our easy- 
to-learn Iridor method we show you how 
to make enough candy in two hours to 
make over $20 profit. Then we show you 
how to start a candy business of your 
own—in your home, in a shop of your 
own, through candy counters in other 
stores, and by a new plan for selling by 
mail. 


Step-by-Step Guidance 


We give you this step-by-step guidance through 
the Jridor Complete Candy-Making Course, in six 
comprehensive sections—complete text, with 
additions, of the former correspondence course. 
The Introductory Section tells how to start at 
once making money with a few specially 
selected candies. Four unique Candy Manualea 
show how to make nearly 200 different candies— 
chewy nougats, caramels, glace fruits, bon bons, 
chocolate marrons, patties, chocolate creams, and 
scores of others of our taste-tempting Iridor cre- 
ations that customers and friends will rave 
about. Nearly 100 posed photos SHOW the ac- 
tual steps in making these candies. The /ridor 
Business Manual, sixth section of the course, 
gives a dozen different sales plans, tells how to 
select a name, design boxes, equip a shop, and 
all other needed business information. With 
such clear, comprehensive step-by-step guidance 
you can’t go wrong. 
were right beside you telling you what to do. 


Costs Nothing to Try Plan 


To receive the complete Iridor Course you need 
not send any money. If you will mail at once 


W* 


to the publishers the Free-Examination Form | 


printed below the complete Course will be sent 
to you, all charges prepaid. Then make and 
taste these candies made by yourself, and go 
through the proved, practical plans for building 
a big business. 


This free-examination offer may be withdrawn 
at any time—be one of the first to take advan- 
tage of the liberal terms of this offer as out- 
lined in the Form below. Don't “put off"’—act 


NOW, before it is too late. Mail Form at once | 


to: G. P. Putnam's Sons (Dept. 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


375), 2 Weat 


G. P. PUTNAM’S BONS | (Dept. 375) 

2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I want the proof that I can start a 
profitable candy business of my own with the 
help of the I/ridor Complete Candy-Making 
Course. Send prepaid the complete six sections 
at once. I will either return them at the end 
of five days at your expense, or send $2, and 
am | $2 each month until only $9.85 has been 
pe 


My Name 


St. & No. 


City & State 


— making our 


It is just as though we | 


| John Burroughs School, 
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IMporRTANT NOTICE 
Regarding Authorized Agents 
Ww have large numbers of 


authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 
Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think i 
desirable to caution teachers against 
giving their orders to agents who 
are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Officers and Objectives 


The following were chosen officers of 
the Progressive Education Association 
for 1931-32, at the annual conference 
held in Detroit: Burton P. Fowler, 
headmaster, Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Del., president; J. Milnor 
Dorey, executive secretary; E. M. 
Sipple, headmaster Park School, Balti- 
more, treasurer. Ann Shumaker con- 
tinues as editor of Progressive Education, 
organ of the association, which main- 
tains headquarters at 10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. A resolution was 
adopted at the Detroit meeting calling 
for organization of a world movement 
in education which will not only coordi- 
nate all educational agencies in this 
country to promote a knowledge of 
modern educational philosophy in all 
countries, but will transfer to the teach- 
ing body the impetus and means of ad- 
vancing better international understand- 
ing. A committee under the direction 
of Wilford M. Aikin, headmaster of 
St. Louis, is 
seeking to readjust secondary school 
and college relations by doing away 
with the credit and unit system, liberal- 
izing entrance examinations, and estab- 
lishing standards of secondary education 
which colleges will accept as the basis 
for their curricula. 





More than 421,000 teachers, or about 
45 per cent of the nation’s administra- 
tive, instructional, and supervisory staff 
of public elementary and secondary 
schools, took special courses last sum- 
mer, according to a survey made by the 
National Education Association. 


NATURE LOVERS 


Come to the haunts of John Burroughs. In 
the heart of the Catskills. (Pleasing rates. ) 
TEACHERS’ LODGE, Grand Gorge, N. ¥Y 


Ohio Valley Teachers Agenc 


A. J. Jolly, Founder, MENTOR, KENTUCK 
Register now, secure promotion through our prompt, 
effic'ent service, 


BBOTT centrat, souruern, 


TEACHERS AGENCY WESTERN STATES 
26 Years 


Teachers needed for Home Economics, Agriculture, Science. 
Mathematics, Latin, Elementary teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, coaches, high schools and college positions. 
Affiliated with Arkansas Teachers Agency 
201 Moore and Turner 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 


Everything in this world is relative. A man going into the city superintend. 
ency of Cleveland at fifty is a young man; but the man going to Podunk at 
fifty is an old man. 


Your progress in promotion should keep step with your age. Even if your 
position is fairly good now, does it hold the possibilities you hope and desire? 


On the strength of my reputation for success, | solicit your business. 


We make contact [KY the best teaching talent—and find the best teaching positions. In every eee 
primary through college —ex perienced = authorities are at yourcommand. All have intimate know 

both employers’ and teachers’ needs. will give you a new conception of intelligent a curvie. Wie 
now for our Pree Booklet ‘‘PISK ay se "'. Address 831 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


‘on eal 
Clark- Brewer Bide CAIRNEAPOLIS, he be KANORS ae CITY, 
| Teachers Agency 























MO., N. Y. Life Bldg; SPOKANE, Chamber of Con. 
merce Bldg. 
If you are a strong, well prepared experienced grade teacher 





Agencies. 


Established 1882 write us. We need such all the time for the best positions in 
| Registration in any office the U. S. A. Members of National Association of Teacher’ 
Joins All. 

1 





ae 


a 
Ro CKY MT TEAC CHERS' 


Enroll only Normal and College Graduate, 


Booklet “‘How To Apply, etc.,” free to members 
Photo copies made, 25 for $1.50. 


Largest In The West. Branch office: Minneapolis, Min. 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1 Len year 
| P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Avenue, LENTOWN, PA. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TE ACHERS' AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


110 U.S. Nat. Bann BLOG DENVER COLO 











H. R. Soper, Prop. Registration Form on Request 








507 Fifth Ave. Tie aoe DEPT. N. a 
a, New York Cit = tmost Courtesy at 
= an at - ra Times—Service Unexcelled.” 





A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing 
teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best poi- 
tions in 1931. Special reference service for independent application. 
1931 Certification Booklet FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ expe 
rienced persona! service. 














hh 

















AND BOND ASSOCIATION. 
238 Mfgs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
"agency which gives honest, efficient service. 
So. Jacksonville, Florida” ~ 
Will give you the best in agency service in western states. Enroll NOW. 
YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, 523 ota 
9 Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Uta 
you if youare well prepared to teach. 723 Insurance Building, Seattle, W: . H. Hantworth, Mgr. 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the Wet. 


8th and Wyandotte. 
Member Mat. Assn. Teachers Agencies | | 
At 
Groom), C. V. McClure, Sect. Chas. E. McClure, Mg. 
Now is the time to enroll for 1931 positions in the West. 
For thirty-two years we have rendered a distinct servict 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, We will make 60 application pictures from an original for $1.50 if yu 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
E.L.HUFF 
Teachers Wanted **S<tech.até Colleess| MicClure’s Educational Bureau 
THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 3%% iszz'dv.ts 
PACIFIC TEACHERS AGENCY. to school people of the Northwest and Alaska. We can help 
ashington. 
mention Normal Instructor. Free enrollment. A sample application letter that gets results for 25c. 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

2 one rue tm now 7. 

io oi 


r, Inc. 


ce 


om 644i 441 


45th YEAR.—Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critics, 
Teachers of Art, Music, Physical Education, now in 
good demand. In the last decade we have secured 
PROMOTION for thousands in City and Suburban 
Schools, in State Teachers’ Colleges, etc. Our “a 
pay highest salaries. Booklet free. 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS--PRICES REDUCED 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 





It has been our custom heretofore to mail our souvenirs flat, that is not folded and tied. 
This year we fold and tie them ready to hand to your pupils when they reach you. 


For 30 years Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of Pupils all over the United States. Today they are as popular as ever. 


Souvenir Style 31 
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Description of Souvenir Style 31 


A thorough description of our new Souvenir 
style $1, which is illustrated here, is almost im- 
posible, as it must be seen to be appreciated. It 
isa twelve page booklet including the cover, size 
4x64 inches, tied with a fine silk ribbon. 
This ribbon is not tied in a loop or bow, but is 
inserted just as shown here. This makes it much 
neater in appearance and is more substantial 
than if tied in a bow. In addition the ribbon is 
more expensive than the cord or tassels used in 
other souvenirs. It is steel engraved (not print- 
ed) in beautiful colors and the design is just as 
showninengraving. The inside printing consists 


of a very fine poem entitled, (Close of School,) 
especially written for our souvenirs, also other 
appropriate matter. We also print for you the 
name of your school, district number, township, 
county, state, teacher, scholars, county superin- 
tendent and school board—which copy you must 
send us when you order. Now here is a very im- 
portant feature of our new souvenir, a feature 
that has never yet been incorporated in any sou- 
venir. The outside cover is made up to take care 
of two photos, one of the teacher and one of the 
schoolhouse or pupils. The photo of the teacher 
appears at the top. At the bottom you will no- 
tice there is an oval horizontal space and also a 
horizontal panel. The lower photo can be made 
in either shape. The shape is usually determined 
by the photo which is sent to us. Of course this 
souvenir can be used with only one photo, or 
without photo. 

Notice our low prices for the high grade goods 
we sell. Buy your souvenirs from us and be as- 
sured of getting the newest and best obtainable. 


PRICE OF SOUVENIR No. 30 


6 or less $1.25. Additional ones 8c each. With 
photo, 6 or less $1.50. Additional ones 11lc each. 


PRICE OF SOUVENIR No. 31 


6 or less $1.25. Additional ones 9c each. With 
photo, 6 or less $1.50. Additional ones 12c each. 
If two photos are wanted add 3c for each souvenir. 


FREE. _A fine transparent envelope for each 
souvenir. 
If you order less than the number of scholars, add 
3c for each name in excess of the number you order. 
Assured Delivery. Send us 5c extra and we will 
replace absolutely FREE any order lost in the mail. 


. Must accompany all orders. 
Remittance Send post office order or your 


personal check. 

We allow 10% discount on two or more orders 
sent us ut one time. Deduct this from your re- 
mittance. It will pay you to ask your friends to 
order with you. 


We Please You or ‘Senda 2c stamp 

for Samples. It 
Refund Your Money is not necessary, 
however, to have samples as thousands of teach- 
ers send us orders without seeing samples and 
we positively please them or refund their money. 


When You Order ‘end name of 


School, District 
Number, Township or City, County, State, Teach- 
er, Scholars, School Board and County Superin- 
tendent. Send your order early. Don't wait un- 
til within a few days of the close of school. Tell 


Souvenir Style 30 
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I have ordered my 
Souvenirs thru you 
for upwards of fifteen 
years and have always 
been well pleased. 
Please fill this order 
after the same manner 
have heretofore. 
. ©. Foresman, Al- 
lenwood, Pa. 





« 
1931 
This makes four terms 
1 have used your Sou- 
venirs and have always 
found them very sat- 
isfactory and very 
highly prized by pu 
pils of all ages. Mrs 
Winifred McKellar, 
Watova, Okla 








Description of Souvenir Style 30 


inside is made up of four pages and contains no sentimental matter of any kind. 





This is an illustration of our No. 30 souvenir. 
It consists of a neat cover just as shown. The 
Nothing but 


the school matter—name of school, district number, township or town, county, state, teacher, 


scholars, county superintendent and school board. 
care for any sentimental matter 


This is just the souvenir for those who do not 


appropriate for any school, but especially suited for the higher 


grades. The cover is steel engraved (not printed) in green and silver and the ribbon is green 
matching the printing and is not tied in a bow but neatly inserted just as shown in the illustration 


making it better looking and more substantial than if tied in a bow. 
excellent souvenir, one you will be proud to present to your scholars. 


square or oval photo can be used. 
the square panel. 


Altogether this is a very 
lt is arranged so that‘a 


In case the photo does not work out well in oval shape we dise 





us when your school closes. You should order 
as many or more souvenirs as you have scholars. 


Prompt Mailing All orders are mailed 


prepaid within a day or 
so after their receipt, excepting those calling 


for photographs, which require a little addi- 
tional time. 

: If you want 
Photograph Souvenirs !* 9°" wen 


on souvenirs, all that is required is for you to 
send a photograph of yourself, schoolhouse, or 
pupils and we will make a small photo for each 


souvenir. We can copy a large or small photo- 
graph or from a group, providing the one to be 
copied is not too close to others in the group. 


We can also copy snapshots and proofs but they 
must be very clear and distinct. The small 
photos will be exact reproductions of the photo 
you send us. 


When You Send n't send usa small 


photo, one that was 
Your Photo 


made from another 
photo. We can copy 
it but it will not show up well. Don't send us a 
wornout, faded photo and expect us to make good 
copies—it can’t be done. If you want good pho- 
tos, send us the best and latest photo you have, 
as we return it uninjured. If your photo is in a 
large folder, it is better to remove the photo be- 
fore you send it. It can be replaced when it is 
returned to you. If you send a group photo, do 
not make pencil marks on the subject to be cop- 
ied—make a cross on the back of photo indicat- 
ing the one to be copied. Wrap photo securely. 
We have tried to give all the information 
needed to order direct from this advertisement 
and again we wish to remind you that we please 
you or refund your money. That's been our 
motto for 30 years. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Dept. 51, DOVER, OHIO 






















Old - Fashioned 
Hospitality 
in a 
Modern Setting 


Situated in the very heart of Phila- 
delphia’s great retail district, The 
Benjamin Franklin offers maximum 
convenience to visitors here. It is 
within easy walking distance of all 
the main historic points of interest. 
Conveniently accessible to all cen- 
tres of transportation. 


The Benjamin Franklin assures 
ite guests a warm welcome in 
the traditional Philadelphia 
spirit of hospitality. 


1200 ROOMS... each with bath 


Rates commence at $4.00 
THE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Chestnut Street at Ninth 
PHILADELPHIA 


. 
SOOCe Leiame wiGGims, mannerme Breecres 


(ee 











A Practical Way to Observe) 
Mothers’ Day 
The Golden Rule Foundation is fos- 


tering a practical .method of Mothers’ 
Day observance which should appeal to 
many people, not as a substitute for the 
customary recognition but as a sup- 
plement to it. Mothers’ Day this year 
is Sunday, May 10. 

The National Committee, Golden 
Rule Mothers’ Fund (of which Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is honorary 
chairman and Mrs. John H. Finley is 
chairman) calls attention to the fact 
that in times of financial depression and 
unemployment widowed mothers and 
orphaned children are first to suffer. 

The Mothers’ Fund Committee is 
anxious to stimulate consideration of 
local community relief along the lines 
indicated, but it is also prepared to dis- 
tribute funds to the best advantage 
since it has contacts with many agen- 
cies and organizations that minister 
particularly to mothers and children. 

Teachers are invited to subscribe nnd 
to ask for printed matter to distribute, 
giving the number of pupils in their 
classrooms. Address: Golden Rule 
Mothers’ Fund Committee, 60 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 





Indicative of the popularity, among 
young students, of the trip to Washing- 
ton is the statement by the American 
Red Cross that in a three-day period 
last spring 4,000 visitors of high school 
age were counted at the Red Cross Mu- 
seum. ey were drawn to the museum 
largely by their interest in the Junior 


150 


Craft Instruction 


| What have you made or what can you 
make with crepe paper? Dennison offers 
these splendid prizes in gold for examples 
and ideas: 


$600 
$400 
$250 
$250 


No doubt you can now make some of the 
objects for which prizes are offered. If not, 
you can quickly learn through the instruc- 
tions that are sent youfree. And the biggest 

rizes of all are for new ideas. Dennison 
ieee some of the best uses for Crepe 


in gold for the best new 
uses of Crepe Paper 

in gold for the best 
Flowers 

in gold for the best 
Costumes 

in gold for the best Party 
Favors and Decorations 





Red Cross. 





Booklets FREE! 


Paper may yet be discovered. Who 
knows, you may already have won 
a prize with some use you have dis- 
covered that nobody else knows about. 


FREE! TO HELP 


YOU WIN 


Send the coupon at once for the folder telling 
all about the fascinating Contest. To help you 
win a prize, we will include free step-by-step 
instructions for making several kinds of flowers, 
costumes, and party favors and decorations. 


 DENNISON’S 
1 Dept. E-24 Framingham, Mass. 

1 Please send me the folder with full details of the 
4 $1500 Prize Contest for the best uses of Crepe 
j Paper and include free instructions for making 
{ flowers, costumes, and favors and decorations. 
{ 
I 
{ 
I 


Sate — 
In addition, please send me enough Contest 


and Instruction Folders for.........of my pupils. 
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Ssencmer Session 
a7 


The 
UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 

1846-1931 
. 


6 Weeks: Monday, June 29 
to Saturday, August 8, 1931 


149 graduate and 
undergraduate courses in: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
TECHNIC OF TEACHING 


THE PROBLEM CHILD 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
SCHOOL PLANTS, FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHOLOGY, HISTORY 
SCIENCES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH 
POREIGN LANGUAGES 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


**No other important American 
city between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Coast has 
such a delightful summer as 


Buffalo.’’—James Harvey Spencer, 
United States Weather Bureau. 


Ideal climate ...never too warm... 
never too cool... study, work and 


play are more enjoyable in Buffalo. 


Expenses reasonable. . .Summer Ses- 
sion faculty of 71...small classes... 
independent study under guidance 

.. Special conferences on education 
Golf, tennis, swimming and other 
recreational opportunities. After- 
noon and Saturday excursions to 
nearby points of interest... includ- 
ing Niagara Falls and Toronto, Can. 


Special summer tourist rates to Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls on various 
railroads. Many students arrange to 
come by Lake steamers... buses... 
automobiles 


Write for free bulletin. Address : 
C. S. Marsh, Director, Room 65, 


Edmund Hayes Hall, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Large Attendance Predicted 
for W. F. E. A. at Denver 


An attendance that will run well in- 
to the thousands is being predicted for 
the fourth biennial convention of the 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations, to be held at Denver July 27 to 
August 2. The homeward trek of 
teachers attending the N. E. A. conven- 
tion at Los Angeles will be halted at 
Denver by this second great convention 
of the summer. 

“We are bringing five hundred 
Georgia teachers to the Los Angeles con- 
vention,” said Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
president of the N. E. A., at the Detroit 
meeting. “And all five hundred are 
coming home by way of Denver and the 
World Federation.” 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations came into existence in San 
Francisco in 1923 at the time of the 
summer convention of the N. E. A. at 
Oakland. Hearing rumors of the plan 
to effect world concord through educa- 
tion, thousands of N. E. A. delegates 
concluded their deliberations at Oakland 
and ferried across the bay to learn just 
what was going on in San Francisco. 
And foreign educators who had rather 
skeptically answered the American in- 
vitation to join in making preliminary 
plans for the association were heard to 
comment, “This is an international con- 
ference after all.” 

Out of this beginning grew the first 
biennial convention at Edinburgh in 
1925. Three thousand educators were 
in attendance. From Edinburgh to 
Toronto (in 1927), where eight thou- 
sand convention guests registered; from 
Toronto to Geneva (in 1929), where 
three thousand delegates representing 
fifty-three nations joined in the delib- 
erations; and now from Geneva to Den- 
ver, where an attendance of between 
five and ten thousand is expected—this 
in brief tells the story of the World 
Federation so far as conventions and 
numbers present can tell a story. 

The organization of the association 
into international committees reveals, 
however, an amazing story of effort in 
attaining the following objectives: 
“Friendship, justice, and good , will 
among the nations of the world”; 
“Tolerance of the rights of all nations”; 
“Appreciation of the value of inherited 
gifts of nations and races.” 

Toward these ends committees are at 
work throughout the world at all levels 
of public and private school organiza- 
tion. This committee work was or- 
ganized on the plan of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, who, at the 1925 convention, 
was awarded the $25,000 Herman prize 
KODAK FILMS— Sunita ae Fs 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Application Photos! fifo si thor 2s tor 
$1.50. About2‘:x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 


inals preferred. Originals returned. Folders 6c each. 
KLINKNER STUDIVS, Dyersville, lowa. 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 
CIAL TRIAL OFFER: Develop! size 
Bissowes pute eeninepehs eatel7 tock Bre 
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PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY 
§ Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


PPLICATION PHOTOS 











of Super Value’ 
WANT A G000 POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 


BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED. 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 
MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP 


PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED adv 4 

MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY{ 

SATISFACTION GUARAKTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 
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tion in Dramatic Production. 


cellent library; laboratories. 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 










July 7 to 
August 15 


University 
f 










and Adirondacks. 


catalog on request. 
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N1110 Hartford Bldg., Chi Th, 





Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur. 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained fo 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, give 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to August 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis. 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Ex. 
Organ recitals and public lectures. 
railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


— — — — —Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — — — 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


ween Graduate School Bulletin 
Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


June 22—Summer School—Aug. 1 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-like Student Residence 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALIST in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM- 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS~- KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 

Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics— 

Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 





Burlington 


on -iake-Cnhampiain 


Courses for graduate students, 
undergraduates, teachers desiring 
certification credit. Excellent op- 
portunities for self-improvement. 


City conveniences combined with e 
advantages of outdoor life near Wide choice—254courses at Berkeley; 209 at Los Anges 
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Field courses in Geology and Biology, 
University Theater with Special instruc. 


Vacation 


Summer Recreation Bulletin... — 








Summer Session|Symmer Session 


June 15 to July 24, 1931 


College and Graduate Courses an 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 
Music, Social Work, Engineering, 
Art, Nursing 





For Special Bulletin of Summer Session Addres: 
Director of Summer Session, Room 202, 





0. 
V E R M O N T Hall,  “CALIEO RN iA 


STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SESSIONS 

BERKELEY and LOS ANG 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 





ished visitors. Many courses in Education. Co 





F Ww. 
Lake Champlain, Green pountaine | bine evedy with play — r hore, Red 


mountain excursions under Uni-| N.E, A. Convention: Los Angeles, June 28 toJulys 


versity direction. Illustrated —— arrangements so you can attend conven’: 
Enrollment either of these 


limited to one thousand.| Dean of Summer Sessions, Box A, University of 


Summer Sessions. Write for B 
Berkeley; or Dean of Summer Session, University of 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS | forniain Los Angeles ‘ — 
Direetor of ngeles, Box C, 405 Hilgard Ave., 


Summer Session 
Burlington, Vt. 





QRATIONS, REVIEWS, DEBATES, ms 


prepared to order. 
1000 words, MILLER LITERARY A\ 








211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


Gormerly 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Elementary courses to meet the 
special needs of teachers from 
nursery school through sixth 
grade. Socialized Activities in 
History,;Geography and Civics. 
“fine. and Industrial Arts, Chil- 
dren's Literature and Story Tell- 

-ing. Comprehensive demonstra- 

‘fion'school, attractive dormitory. 

“Modern college building one 

block from Lake Michigan. 

‘Summer Session June 19th 
Write for Catalog 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 
Box A 51 Evanston, Illinois 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
oe 








EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The University of Chicago 


507 Ellis Hall Chicago 

















STUDY ART 


Summer Classes, be- 


ginning June 22, offer 
‘ to Artists, Teachers, 
Students, short 





courses specially 
planned, in Advertis- 





ing Art, Design, Com- 


position, Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture. 
Ideal location for study and recreation in 
THE recognized art center. Catalog on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 


230 East Twenty-fifth Street Mi 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway MailClerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 











Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. | 


Only common school education required. Exami- 

nations often. 44,817appointed last year. Send for 

our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two 











You can complete 


. Meets all vequiveanents for en- 
and the leading professions. 
| courses are described 
or it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
8-588, Drexel Av. & 58th 8t. © A.8.1923 OHICAGO 














Public School Music Methods 
For the Grades and High School 
Four New Home Study Courses 
Credits Apply on University Degree and 


Supervisor's Certificate, 
Handsome Descriptive Booklet Free on Request. 


University of Colorado Extension Division, 





Boulder, Colorado. 











Home Sti Why not complete your 
Study Courses education, or earn a few 

wanuenal credits, by home study in a standard college or 
~s il wiversity? High School, Normal, Business, Engineering, 
full Service, and University courses now available. For 
High Peet a address The U. E. Bureau, Inc., 1012 
p ng Bidg., Columbus, Ohio. 


‘SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous ey 

lesson course in writing and marketing of 

Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 

Tee. Write today. 

WOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springtield, Mass. 
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for the best plan “calculated to pro- 
duce world understanding and coopera- 
tion through understanding.” 

The association includes the following 
departmental organizations: the Parent- 
Teacher Association, health education, 
educational crafts, preparation of 
teachers, international aspects of library 
service, education and the press, rural 
life and rural education, pre-schdol and 
kindergarten, elementary education, 
secondary education, the international 
aspect of colleges and universities. 

An exhibit of the work of school 
children of the various nations repre- 
sented will be held in conjunction with 
the convention. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, 
Maine, is president of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, and Dr. 
Charles H. Williams, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., is secretary. 

cmnmnnndpenneen 

Probably no rail trip that could be 
taken in the Americas—certainly none 
so easily taken—provides a greater va- 
riety of sights novel to the United 
States traveler than that along the 
west coast of Mexico from Nogales to 
Guadalajara. At the latter city con- 
nection is made with through Pull- 
mans to Mexico City. “West Coast of 
Mexico Route,” a folder issued by the 
Southern Pacific System, tells what is 
to be seen on such a trip, with interest- 
ing photos. This route connects with 
the railroad’s Sunset and Golden State 
routes to California and routes north- 
ward through California. “How Best 
to See the Pacific Coast” demonstrates 
some of the possibilities for variation of 
route in transcontinental and Coast 
travel. Either folder may be obtained 
by a teacher who is planning a trip. 
Address O. P. Bartlett, P.T.M., South- 
ern Pacific Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

cunmanifinenion 


On March 20, Arthur Stanley Gist 


| was inaugurated as president of Hum- 


boldt State Teachers College, Arcata, 
Calif. Recently he has been director 
of teacher-training in San Francisco 
State Teachers College. He has lec- 
tured on education at several univer- 
sities, has written on elementary school 
problems, edited several of the Year- 
books of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N. E. A. In 1927-28 
he served as president of this depart- 
ment. Mr. Gist received the degree of 
M.A. from the University of Wash- 
ington,~ and did additional graduate 
work at the University of California 
and at Columbia. 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence High School, Col 


vey Study Bulletin FREE 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


lege and Professional Courses. Home 











Women Teachers 


WEEKLY 
SALARY 


and 


BONUS 





ype positions we have open for the summer period pay a weekly salary, 
plus a bonus, which increases earning power substantially, dependent 
on your ability. 

The work is interesting and educational—you will work with congenial 
teacher companions—meet interesting people and see new places. You 
should earn $50.00 per week—and more—and when you return to 
school you will be a better teacher. 


To qualify, you must be between 25 and 40 years of age with two years 
of college or normal school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. You must have the personality to meet people, the energy and 
determination to make good and be able to work the entire vacation. 
Those with highest qualifications, who can start earliest and work 
longest, will be given our preference. 





Texas Teacher Earns $2036.90 for 12 weeks’ work 


Mrs. J. N. Poe, Ranger, Texas, joined our summer traveling organization last year. Read what she says: 
“I want to thank you just heaps for the big bonus check. 
“I confess it was with some misgiving that I answered your ad announcing an opening in your 
Summer Traveling Organization. I had never 





sold anything in my life and I couldn't then 








understand how one could average $75.00 or 
oa : ; al more a week unless she was a real saleswoman. 
iss “When you told me it wasn’t necessary to 
have sales experience—that your most suc- 
cessful people came from the teaching profes- 
sion—I decided that if other teachers could 
do it, I could too. I needed to make money. 

“I'm happy that you are pleased with my 
summer's work. Yes, indeed, I'll be back 
with you next summer. You know, counting 
bonuses and everything, I earned exactly 
$2036.90 for my twelve weeks’ work. And I 
figure the experience is worth at least half 
again as much, to say nothing of the real en- 
joyment I had out of it.” 


(Signed) Mrs. J. N. Poe 




















Use the Coupon 
If you want to work, and have a 
steady, sizeable income this sum- 
mer, fill in and mail the coupon 
now, Be sure you give your age, 
education, teaching experience 
and time your school closes. 


Facts About the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy their 


own building, pictured above. Business estab- 

lished in 1893—38 years of steady growth— 

26 Branch Offices in U. S.—Foreign Agen- 

cies in England, Italy, South Africa, Austra- 
lia and Philippine Islands 








F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY—Publishers 
Dept. 105, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Ill. 


GOVT i 


SPLENDID SALARIES 
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SEND THIS COUPON——__——_—| 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
Dept. 105, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: 
I am interested in working and carning money this summer. | can work from..... tise "l PITT 
te 
(eceeesesarsenegnaseasdeedess Send me details about your Weekly Salary and Bonus Arrangement. 
(Date) 

PE TRG. ck ncwecccccdnccenedcnscncsecescsuesssnevesssessnntseercesuessoues ABs cccvececcece 
i os itn daeabdee ud cdncdteesetseensbunetisebenenseebaeeseesiassesenenssenee eoece 
Number of years spent in College... . 2.2.6.0 0c cece eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Ge Besmh. cccsccccecese 
Name of College or Normal Attended... .........ccecececeeececeeeeeeeseeweeeeeeeeeeeee ececce ° 
Tam teaching in.......ccccccccccsses pesenincesenexeds De SOG Bis 6600 660-00000080600000008 
I have had........ years of teaching experience. My school closes............+++0++ cocccece 
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With Official 1930 Census Figures; Maps 
of the Principal Countries; Maps of All the 
States; Map Showing Notable Aviation 
Flights; Gazetteer - Index of Countries, 
States and Colonies; Index of Principal 
Cities and Tewns of the World; Index of 
Cities and Towns of the United States and 
Canada—a Fine Schoolroom Atlas—Print- 
ed on Good Paper and Substantially Bound 
in Cloth Covers. 
Price of Atlas Alone $3.00 Prepaid 


( Payable $1.00 with Order — Balance Oct. Sth. Use Order Blank Below ) 
————SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—— 


The New Instructor Atlas and 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


1 year—Both for Only $4.40 — 
Payable $1.00 with Order and Balance 











The New Instructor Atlas Contains 


October 5th— Use Order Blank Below | — 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The New 1931 Instructor Atlas' 
of the World | 


1216 inches 


128 pages of maps in colors, showing every portion of 


the earth as it is today. 


80 of the map pages are devoted 


to the United States, giving from two to four pages to each 


of the more densely populated states. 


All other parts of 


this continent and the world at large are thoroughly cov- 


ered. The lettering on the maps is clear and clean-cut. 


A 


——— == =USE THIS ORDER BLANK-— — ~ 


Date 1931. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me prepaid The New Instructor Atlas of the World, 
and enter (or extent!) my subscription to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for one year, beginning with the 
one number, at your special combination price 
of $4.40. *{I am enclosing $1.00 with this order and wil 
remit $3.40 on October 5, 1931.) 
a Send me prepaid The New Instructor Atlas of the World, 
price $3.00. *{I am enclosing $1.00 with this order and 
will remit $2.00 on October 5, 1931.] 
*Note: If you prefer to send cash with order in full payment of 


either of the above offers, strike out words in brackets. 
Name 

Post Office 

St. or R. D State 
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Depression and Schools 


Many of the gains made by ¢, 
‘schools during the past decade wil] be 
|lost unless the American people adop: 
| the policy of letting children be the ky 
_to suffer from the present depression, 

In one state it is seriously proposed 1) 
close the doors of every school for , 
year. Another state has just yor) 
away its fundamental tax provision fy 
schools without substituting any othe 
means of support. 

It is proposed in other places to rp. 
duce the length of the school term, 
Classes are being increased in size ynti 
they cannot be handled effectively. 
appropriations for teaching and equip. 
ment are being reduced—the services of 
the schools weakened. 

At no time in the history of our m. 
tion has the unifying and stabilizing jp. 
fluence of the schools been so 
needed. Upon the schools the natig 
depends largely for developing loyaly 
to the institutions and principles of 
American government.—Journal of th 
N. E. A. 







THE New 
INSTRUCTOR ATLAS 
va 
THE Worxp 


WITH OrrK IAL 1930 Censys 





English Usage Test 


It is expected that a very large num 
ber of pupils will take part in a Nation 
Wide Achievement Test Program i 
English Usage, which ends May 3h 
This test program is sponsored by Th 
Psychological Corporation, which ha 
as its officers some of the leading edv. 
page map of the northern hemisphere showing notable | cational psychologists in the Unite 
aviation flights is included. . States. A 50-item test is provided fu 

Three-page Gazetteer-Index of countries, states and col- grades 3 to 6, and a 75-item test fu 
onies of the world, giving area, capital, population in ac- dus 3 I he fall . 
cordance with latest census, and index references, and page | 8'4@°S 7 to 13. m the tall, nate 
number on which each may be found. This Gazetteer-In-| wide tests in vocabulary and readin 
dex is the most up-to-date compilation of its kind. | will be available, and the final report 

Five-page Index of Principal Cities and Towns of the | ,,: . sche » : 
World, arranged alphabetically for the entire world and| oir be | prone 7S — Mer 
giving the latest official population reports of each. This) © fice of Education. Teac ners We 
compilation begins with the name of the place, followed by, sire to have classes participate should 
the name of the country or state, the population, the index address: Director of English Program, 
reference and the page number of the map. . : . 50 

*,* h4 E - f 

Forty-page Index of Cities and Towns of the United eke Psychological a ; 

States arranged by states, with official 1930 population fig-| Patterson Street, N.W., ashingto, 





an 93; inches 


—— J 














ures and index references for instantly locating any of the| D. C. 
thousands of places, etc.; also an index of Canada with late 
figures of population. 
Teachers contemplating study i 


Size, Paper, Printing, Binding, Etc. Ras 

. . a : 8, = 8) Europe this summer and wishing to le 

The New Instructor Atlas is 9% x 12% inches—closed | — famili ‘th th ran 
size. It is printed on a special high finish paper and strong- | COM€ ftamibar with the German - 

ly and handsomely bound in blue cloth with attractive | tional system will be interested in: 

cover stampings in blue and gold. vacation course oftered at the Univer- 

to present the New Instructor Atlas of th 7 an . 

Agents Wanted World to Schock, Homes, Business Gen sty of Marburg, August 5 31. ra 

| tures, visits to schools, sight-seeing 





cerns, Etc. Liberal Commission Allowed. Write today for full particulars. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y.| ‘tips, and entertainments are provided 














A refined, cultured atmosphere. 


Near everything of importance. 


Pa 





Servidor (eliminating tipping.) 


you'll enjoy for a day, a week or a month! 


Coming to Chicago | 
this Summer ? 
Here’s the right 
| hotel for you! 


E An ideal summertime location... 
one block from Lake Michigan. An hotel that appeals to progres- 
O C sive people who demand clean, cheerful, modern living environment 
‘ —and whose common sense dictates economy. 

3 blocks from McKinlock Campus 
of Northwestern University. 5 minutes to the city-center. 
room is cool...and has tub, shower, circulating ice water, and 
Restaurant 
You'll find here a friendly welcome that you'll appreciate—a hotel 


For detailed information, address: Gt 

es =| schiftsstelle der Marburger Ferienkur® 

T E A C H E R S Marburg am Lahn, Germany (Rote 
. " — 21). 


—— 








—— 





In 
Washington— 





Every 





7th Ave., 51st St., New York 


1000 ROOMS ~ 1000 BATHS 
Each With Bath and Shower 


and Coffee Shop. 


Pal na = sin | 
Near the Capitol | 


coccS 





Music teachers—come to the Convention of the Dunning System of Jm- 
proved Music Study to be held at Hotel Knickerbocker July 20, 21,22, 23. 


We offer you every facility for 
enjoying a holiday in the Nation- 
al Capital, and for trips to Mt 


Circulating Ice Water — Servidor 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 














Adjoining Palmolive Building—Opposite The Drake 


Standard $5 Rooms with bath and shower at $3. 
Special Weekly or Monthly rates. 


HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER 
CHICA GO 


J. I. McDonell, Manager 


Vernon, Arlington, Annapolis, 
and Gettysburg. 


An established ‘‘No Tipping” 
policy throughout the hotel. 


Special Summer Rates for Teachers 


Write for Information. 
a 


DAILY RATES 
$450 
$350 $500 


"3d 


ROY MOULTON, Mgr., CIRcle 8500 
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FREE... for school 1 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


unch and lunch boxes 


TESTED RECIPES FOR OATMEAL COOKIES 


Developed and tested in the 
Home Economics Department 
of the University of Chicago 


ERE are recipes for cookies that are 
H wholesome, economical, yet deli- 
gous. Large recipes that make 9-dozen 
ind 30-dozen quantities for school lunch- 
rooms and parent-teacher groups. Small 
fumily size recipes for mothers. There’s 
srecipe for a chewy, molasses crisp . . . 
one for a new chocolate cooky and one 


for the spicy raisin kind. 


Clip and mail the coupon below. Or 


write us. THE QUAKER Oats COMPANY 


ScHOOL HEALTH SERVICE, 141 West | 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





| “| 
| To The Quaker Oats Company } 
1 School Health Service, u 
! 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. ; 
; Please send me oatmeal cooky recipes 1 
i Household Size Oo i 
} School Lunch Room Size 0 ' 
1 Name aie 
i | 
UUs dicase egies conten esiliaiada tae ! 
i I 
S Cia State. ieee 
L 1 








———— 


| EACH ERS! Earn 


summer? 


70) OT 0 


Per Month 
this 


Summer! 





for a vacation of business 













'y. you know that you can earn $300 a month this 


avo the opportunity to go ahead to a bigger position with 
more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 


There are a few openings in this national organization, in business 
twenty years, for teac 
interested this surnmer in exchanging their usual profilless leisure 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years 
of teaching experience) are desired. This position gives an oppor- 
tunily fo travel, to be associated with congenial people, and the chance to 
make an income of from $500 to $500 a month. A thorough training is 
given fo all those selected, with a guaranteed income to slart. Please give infor- 
mation as to age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio 







Do you know that after you qualify, you 


hers of personality and education who are 












experience and growing income, 





sored by an old established organization. 
men teachers to represent us. 
Liberal minimum guarantee to those who 


as district and state managers. 
perience, if any, and date school closes. 
time and at our expense. 


Principals and Superintendents 


An Income Throughout The Summer 


Let us tell you about our unique new educational service for grade teachers spon- 


We need a limited number of young 


Must have car and be entirely free to travel. 


qualify. Special opportunities for a few 


school men of standing to develop into permanent and highly lucrative positions 
Give full details including age, previous sales ex- 


We give you thorough training on our 


This is not books or correspondence courses. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago. 








about yourself and the date your schoo! closes, 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., 





Universal Hemstitching & Picoting— 


The old re 


teed. Fits any se machine. - 
oO. D. 


. Guaran win h 
lable. Over two million users. Prepaid G0c or sent C. 
Garersend testimonials free. 
SH HEMSTITCHING COMPANY, 041, 








More Boys 
Like Larry 
Here is a book 


every teacher and 
parent will enjoy / 





Latrry—Thoughts of Youth—comprise 
extracts from the diary and letters of a 
modern college student (not written for 
Publication) ... intimate thoughts and 
Philosophy about girls, blind dates, 
drinking, petting, religion, sport, fra- 
ternities, 
“One of the clearest revelations 
of the essential spirit of Youth” 
--. Dean Weigle of Yale University 
Larry is gripping people of all ages! 


You too will want to read this book and 
dass it on to others. 


$1.25 a copy 
at your bookseller or direct from 
DEPT. O-2, 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 





Straight Salary for Summer Work 


A nationally known educational publishing house has a few interesting traveling positions 
open for women teachers who want to make real money during vacation, 
and railroad fare will be paid to teachers between 25 and 40, who have had at least 3 
years teaching experience and can work 8 to 10 weeks. 


Dept. N5, 


Sedalia, Mo. | a 



















A weekly salary 


Write for plan—giving full details 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Rartia 


Basketry Materials {isiarttn. Sent: 

Sh cl oc ny n- 

asKe ateria $s dian Ash 8 lints, Rush. “Hong 
and € hi 


Kong Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, Books ing use 
for Basket . Send ibe for catalog and directions. 
Willowcraft Shops Dept., 2231 Massachusetts 








STEADY 
GOVERNMENT = 


JOB 


$1260 to $3400 a YEAR 


Men — Women / ” nails 


Dept. C243 
18 to 50 / Rochester, N. Y. 
Paid Vacations / —_ sails 
zentlemen: 8! me, 
Common ¢ FREE of charge, list of 
Education (Suite °Cotainabioe Bead 
positions In ee 
Usually D FREE 382 page book de- 
°° Pr scribing salaries, hours, work, 
Sufficient vacation and giving full par- 


ticulars on how to get a position. 


Mail Coupon = / 


Sure 


ce cccterectntectnnenncnmntatpenenisis 
/ Address 





| cation points out that the small child 





Yet the report finds that “the efficiency 
| of the program of recreation and physi- 
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Earning and Spending 
Health 


A wise person has said, “Health is 
like money. If you have a lot you are 
all right. And if you haven’t any, you 
can resign yourself to that. But if you 
don’t know what you can spend, and 
each expense is devastating, you are in a 
bad way.” 

This problem of determining how 


/much health we can spend and how to 
| Spend it is one of the serious aspects of 


recreation interpreted in its original 
meaning of re-creation. Before we can 
spend money we must earn it. In the 
same way, before we can spend health, 
we must earn it. 


Probably on May Day-National Child | 


Health Day more “health audits” are 


performed throughout the country than | 


on any other single date. Starting as 
an outdoor play day, May Day has be- 
come a health day in the most inclusive 
sense, with states, cities, and villages be- 
ginning and ending on that date their 
year-round plans for the children of 
their own community. 

The White House Conference Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Physical Edu- 


has no recreation in the sense that 
older children and adults have it, be- 
cause the small child’s work is his play 
and his play is his work. It is his life. 














cal education diminishes as you follow it 
back from its application to the youth 
of 18 years to the infant.” ‘The report 
explains that this efficiency is better in 
the secondary school than in the ele- 
mentary school. 

If it is important for adults to know 
“how much they can spend” of their 
health, it is much more important for 
children to earn health when they are 
small. Among the statements of the 
Committee on Recreation and Physical 
Education is one that the child must be 
guided in play. In the belief that play 
is natural to children, adults used to 
feel comfortable about turning them 
loose to entertain themselves. A child 
with natural imagination and resource- 
fulness can meet such a situation. But 
many children need to have their im- 
agination stimulated at first by adult 
suggestion. Later they can and should 
go forward by themselves. 

Parents and educators, like the White 





House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, are concerned with “the 
dynamic health of the child.” 
rounded by all the safeguards of medi- 


cal care, administration and health edu- | 


cation,” says the report, “the call is for 
a program of action that will guide the 
child into the abundant physical life of 
virility, courage, independence,  self- 
reliance, initiative, the spirit of fair- 
ness, cooperation, loyalty, modesty, 
cheerfulness, chivalry and good cit- 
izenship.” 








Thousands have 


Want Homework succeeded in ob- 


taining reliable home employment of al! kinds thru 
our methods. You can, too! Stamp brings details. 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 


















DIGNIFIED SPARE TIME EMPLOYMENT 









self-he! a i 
fied, ethical, and profitable line to rep Nationally 
advertised. * Write now for full information, Klad-Ezee 
Garment Company, Department ANI, 241 First Ave- 
nue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








A PLEASANT WAY TO EARN 


“Sur- | 


VACATION 
“with, 


PROFIT 


Vacation Pleasures Minus Ex- 
pense Plus Income by ‘*THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER” way. 


Utilize this summer. Spend it 
profitably and enjoyably. Plan 
to make it a stepping stone to 
greater things and larger earnings. 





TRAVEL THIS SUMMER! 


Travel—meet new people and genial 
fellow teachers—see new places—earn big 
income—develop your abilities in a busi- 
ness and financial way. 


Cash in on Your 
Teaching Experience 


Get out of your financial rut with the 
aid of “THE CLASSROOM TEACHER” 
Plan. Many teachers have added thou- 
sands of dollars to their yearly incomes 
by this attractive vacation effort. Many 
have been so successful they have re- 
mained with us and now occupy perma- 
nent and profitable positions. You are al- 
ready trained for this work. It is right 
in your line. Your teaching experience 
is the best possible training for success 
with The Classroom Teacher. Cash in on 
that experience now. 


The Classroom Teacher 


effers YOU this unlimited opportunity to 
earn a handsome income along dignified 
educational lines, either as a permanent 
occupation or as a delightful, profitable 
summer vacation. 


Easy to Sell 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER is not 
an encyclopedia or a “reference work.” 
It has no competition. It is made for 
teachers only; sells itself. You merely 
introduce it, give the teachers and su- 
pervisors an opportunity to examine its 
treasure mines of professionalized mate- 
rial and methods of procedure in practi- 
cal, compact, usable form. . 

Every teacher wants it. Don’t let this 
opportunity slip. It means pleasure— 
profit—and a large income for this sum- 
mer. Mail coupon for detailed informa- 
tion today. No obligation. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc. 
104 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. N-3 
Chicago, III. 





AL THIS couPO™ TODay ! 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 
104 &. Michigan Ave., Dept. N-3, Chicago, Hl. 


Gentlemen: 


Please give me full particulars on oppor- 
tunities you offer for a vacation with profit 
in your sales organization 


I ctiseiicensnietnccrennencnsniessnctessevinvinensnanntaaiiin 
Address... 


Panhtiem.....ccccccccoccsccccccecocceccsescncssseccevecssssssss — 
Please send Descriptive Literatare 














EXCELLENT 
EARNINGS 


In This Unique Christian Service 
Areyou looking for a“better” posi- 
tion? Here is one that offers sub- 
stantial earnings—and an enlarged 
opportunity for service. Ideally 
suited to teachers. Endorsed by 
religious and educational leaders. 
No travel unless you wish. Excel- 
lent preliminary training. Ask for 
booklet, “Your Opportunity. 
Address Dept. N1-5 
JOHN RUDIN &@ CO., Inc. 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 







































































YOU TOO CAN EARN $18.00 per day 
—in fact, we guarantee you in writing 


$360 for 90 days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ work 


The coupon below can actually be your first step towards 
the most delightful and profitable summer you have ever 
had. Every teacher is qualified for this summer (or perma- 
nent) workthat will bring you substantial returns. 








You will become associated with one of the outstand- 

ing business organizations of the day, 20 years old, ND WE P A Y 
headed by 50 of America's greatest educators, pro 

ducing a product of distinct merit, well priced 


YOUR 
_|- RAILROAD FARE 


and a quick seller which assures you big earnings 
You can see that unless this were so we could 
not guarantee you in writing $360 for 9u 
days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ of your 
time. The financial structure of this com 
pany is sound, as you can learn by con- 
sulting Dun, Bradstreet or the Irving 


rust Company, Sth Avenue and 34th — We believe you can't find a better offer in the 
Street, New York City, N. Y You = market and we have been making exactly the 
select your own territory. We give same offer for years and years. You can’t 
yom ihe oe oe equipment and = go wrong by joining this organization. Every 


week a ene of our superintendent and principal should call this 
offer to the attention of each teacher under 
his or her supervision. This summer work 
will bring your teachers back to you fired with 


confidence, new experiences and the satisfac- 


offices — the 
one nearest you. 






B/ pF 


tion of time profitably employed. Our repre- 
sentatives are enthusiastic about this work. 
They believe in us, in our product. They are 
loyal to the organization and come back to us 


year after year for summer work. Many of 
them prefer to devote all their time to this 
profitable business. 


Decide right now to get all of the 
facts. Fill in the coupon below and 
let us send you full information so 
that you will be well informed 





~. EDUCATOR'S ASSOCIATION 
307 Fifth Avenue—New York, N. Y. 





Please send me all of the facts about this unusual 
guaranteed money-making offer. 

Name se eeeeccocceess 

Addres: 

City State 














CHICAGO 


A sharpener for 
standard size 
pencils, only stops 
cutting when the 
proper point is 


of fine quality at produced 


the lowest price. 


Modern School Standards require a 
Pencil Sharpener in each Classroom 


“APSCO” 


AUTOMATIC 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Generally preferred by Schools because they are SAFE 
for children’s use—because they assure CLEANLINESS— 
because they are ECONOMICAL—because they are 
TIME SAVERS—because they RAISE THE EFFICIENCY 
LEVEL of students and aid in forming HELPFUL HABITS. 


All “Apsco” Models have hardened, high-test steel cutters 
deeply undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge 
THEY DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 


Select the “APSCO” models best suited to your needs from 
your School Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on Request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER Co., CuHicaco, ILL. 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


EDUCATION, 


SAFETY PROGRAMS 








THe Nature ALMANAC. 





PRaAcTICAL DRAWING. 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 


—_—__—_ 


CRIME, AND SOCIAL 
Procress. By William C. Bagley. 
Cloth. 205pp. $1.20. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


For Elementary and Junior High 
Schools. By Florence Slown Hyde, 
Author of “Recreation Manual for 
Home, School and Community,” and 
Ruth Clara Slown, Instructor in 
Wilmette (Ill.) | Public Schools. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 280pp. $1.25. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


THe CHALLENGE oF Russia. By Sher- 


wood Eddy. Cloth. 388pp. $2.50. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. 


MortHeER Goose RuyYMeEs SET To Mu- 


sic. By Louise Patterson Sheldon, 
Graduate of Miss Wood’s Kinder- 
garten-Primary Training School, 
Minneapolis. Illustrated. Boards. 
32pp. $1.00. The Sierra Press, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE: THE AN- 
GEL OF THE Crimea. By Laura E. 


Richards. Edited by Rowena Keith 
Keyes, Head of the Department of 
English, Julia Richman High School, 
New York City. Cloth. 202pp. 
$1.00. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 


MortHers oF Famous MEN. By Archer 


Wallace. Cloth. 120pp. $1.00. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 


PARTIES AND PICNICS FOR VERY YOUNG 


Peorpce. By Edna Sibley Tipton, 
Author of “Table Decorations,” etc. 
Cloth. 217pp. $2.00. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 


of Nature Education. Cloth. 407pp. 
$1.00. The American Nature Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


CHARACTERISTIC RHYTHMS FOR CHIL- 


DREN. Music by Anna M. Reccius 
Schmidt, Director, Sherwood School 
of Music, Louisville, Ky. Rhythm 
Suggestions by Dudley Ashton, B.S. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity), Teacher of Physical Education, 
Louisville Normal School, Louisville, 
Ky. Illustrated. Paper. 45pp. 
80c. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 


Correlated Art 
Edition. A Series of School Art 
Books for the Grades. Books 1-8. 
By George S. Dutch, Professor of Art, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Royal B. Farnum, Educational Direc- 
tor, Rhode Island School of Design; 
Bess Eleanor Foster, Director of Art 
Education in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools; C. Valentine Kirby, Direc- 
tor of Art Education, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and Pedro J. Lemos, 
Director of Museum and Fine Arts 
Galleries, Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Editor School Arts Magazine. 
Illustrated. Paper. Each Book, 46pp. 
Practical Drawing Company, Chi- 


cago. 


AND ACTIVITIES. 





A Handbook | 














and lovely butterflies 
rendered in CRrayoi, 
make beautiful Cut-outs 
for mounting on card. 
board wall panels, Us 
CRAYOLA for all schoo} 
drawings. 





BINNEY & SMITH ¢9, 
41 East 42nd Street, New Yor 


(Rayo1) 











UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 W. Lake Street, Dept. £-231, Chicago, ill, 


A sentence 


builder 


with Picture and Word 
Stamps. 

Send for circulars. Most 

school supply firms have 

them. Made by 

H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 

Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY FOR YQ| 











AT HOME 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display cards. No selling of J 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com F 








sive ste 
be sen 
schools 
exhibit 
express 
next 
mation 
details 
John * 


Univer 


copies, 
and in 
peoples 
1,000 
color, 
geogra 








plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. ' 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 5 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Oat 


CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Cups and Trophies—Send for Catalogee 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling 
Attendance, Deportment, Punctuslitt 


Taluesia| Scholarship. 
eo ‘ “Blue Enamel—Geld Plated 
Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch de 
5 Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713A Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, 


Test Your Story Writin; 
7 ~ Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their om 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton's Analyse 1 
H indicates your power to create plots, ceaw 
ters that live, to understand motives, oo 
¥ asplendidtestof your story ince ee 
. this fi alysis. T t, an 

4 caper critic's opinion, also booklet, "Sbort 
DR.BURTON riting.”* i 
Laird Extension Institute, 660 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, a 
WHY NOT 222, Spine. Son- gue 

mer and Fall gather- 


ing butterflies, insects? 1 bu: aeiede f 
kinds for collections. Some wo: ch $7 each. 









































re x my ifhustrated Proapectos petpse sondns 
as. Mr. Deale 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego. Cail.” 












Start your own Dress Goods Business. money 

required—I H nses. Experig : 

pocengery. ft’. ‘Gignited and easy. lm 

dient Wits} Besceanin is er sf a 
. ince: 

largest, Dept. 25, 71 5th Ave., New York. 
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A Poster Exhibit and Contest 
In the last two months of the school year 


The Latham Foundation of Oakland, when the coming vacation occupies much 
Calif., has just closed its first Interna- ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3%. of the child’s mind, and he may have be- TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8. 
onal Humane Poster Contest. This For 50 or more. come a little tired of the ordinary school For 25 or more. 


: work, renew his interest with 
t e ni- ¥ 
contest Was planned to develop u Send 50 cents for 50 for Children, Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 


will as well as interest in : ° 
ana aan The foundation has = poheng: -— ‘The Perry Pictures or > oo 
ysembled a number of attractive post- ‘ ixe x 8. 
es made by grade and high school pu- wie ae 
pil, by art students and professional For Spring Bird Study —— 
wists. ‘This collection, together with Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
series of posters showing the progres-|| | THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or 
sive steps in making a good poster, will more. Size 7 x 9. 

ie sent to any school or group of Send 75 cents for our set of 25 
schools that would like to place it on Bird Pictures with a very brief de- 
ahibition. The only cost will be the scription of each. 

apress charge from a given town to the 
next town on the schedule. For infor- 














The Perry Unit Poe 


Each poem is on paper 5% x8 
inches, and is punched ready for 
tying into loose-leaf booklets. 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


Catalogue of Poems sent free 
upon request. 























mation on obtaining the exhibit, and Large Pictures for Framing. 

details of the second contest, address Artotypes 

John T. Lemos, Box 1322, Stanford Size 22 x 28 inches, including Catalogues 

University, Calif. the margin. $1.00 each for The Mill Ruysdael nt 0 come ks Gh oe 
two or more; $1.25 for one. “I think you are to be congratulated on the success stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
Send $2.00 for The Mill and achieved in bringing such beautiful representations of 1600 miniature illustra- 

. of works of art within the reach of every school in r 
Geography Material Song of the Lark by Breton, the country.” tions. 
Rural schools will find of special in- ‘The [Pe roy Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


terest two types of material which may 


be obtained at nominal cost from the]... fall i A. bends of | 

. price may not fall into the hands Of | FOR YOUR 
School Service Department of the Na- commercial dealers. Blanks will be sent RIBBON SOUVENIRS CLOSING DAY 
tional Geographic Society. As a contri- by the society on request. a on aa a ne pr eyes po 


bution to the enlivened teaching of] “The society publishes also weekly | Furnished in the following ribbon colors: Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange end 


: x. ‘ 7 . Scarlet. You may order one or assorted colors as desired. New include **Let Me 
geography in rural schools the society] ijJustrated “Geographic News Bulle- Walk with Men in the Road,’ ‘Memories of Happy Hours,’ Light Bear= 


recent! announced it will send ackets . ” ie ers, ‘ete. Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
y " . P = tins, five bulletins to a weekly set, Prices—Large size marks, 2°x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. 
of ten different copies of the Nafional| which are issued for 30 weeks of the | Smaller size marks, 1 %sx9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each, 
j - Be 7 1 h | , Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
Geogra p MIC agazine, to rural Schools | --hool year. They may be had, by Club Orders, Whentwo or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 
onl " t f 50 d ~ per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 
y, upon payment o cents to de€-| teachers only, upon application to the anend 4 cents for Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the 
i . ° ° ° bon colors, and full text of verses. 
fray cost of packing and carriage National Geographic Society’s head- {too late to send for samples we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


charges. quarters, Washington, D.C., accom- BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 75 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Since this magazine is edited from the emittance of 25 cents to 
standpoint of permanent value, ten _omaaghid of handling and mailing. 30 APPLICATION PHOTOS -$1.50. ed to’ your appilestion for 
. -_ : . a position, Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order 
copies, Containing some 35 authoritative —_—_~———— is received, 30 finest quality reproductions in size (2'4x3'4) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 
and interesting articles on world lands,| In the 1931 street and highway Safety rag oe fF  D FULTZ STUDIOS, 15E East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
peoples and explorations, and more than Campaign, 430 prizes in cash and an 
000 illustrations, many of them in equal number of medals are offered pu- 
color, form the nucleus of a working | pils, and $1000 is offered elementary 
geography library. school teachers. The contest closes May 
( The society requires teachers to sign|15. For directions and details, address 
iblank stating that Geographics are for | Highway Education Board, 1723 N 


chool use, so that back copies at this| Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 



























































° . Mucilage that 
Here’s Help in Punctuation! || can be used without 


PLAIN POINTS ON PUNCTUATION nee 
a you often wanted a book which brings all the important SANFORD’S with the 
rules of punctuation together—a good, thorough, condensed 
study of punctuation? “Plain Points on Punctuation” is that New Spreader Top 
book. This book not only gives the rules but explains each one —Easiest to apply 
and gives several sentences illustrating each rule. Punctuation —Always ready 
in a nut shell—helpful to the teacher, helpful to the pupil. | —Always clean 
Price, 20 cents, post paid. —Fingers do not 
touch it 


























lated 


ated A New Help in Teaching Grammar! 
aPART, ENGLISH IN USE 


Provide your pupils with Sanford’s 
Mucilage in the new rubber spreader top 
package, for making baskets, paper furni- 
ture, boxes, maps and for all similar seat 


hicago, : 

oe Here’s a new book on grammar and correct usage drills, exactly —_ It — of = _ out of “ 

" he book hel ~~ . defini ‘oh mucilage, and avoids all messiness. It’s 

101N} the to help you teach grammar in a definite way. Eighty best for teacher’s desk, too. Sanford’s 10c 

EE complete drills are offered in this book. Besides this, all defini- Mucilage is famous for its quick-sticking 4) Bitte 
: tions and rul f ° h peer and holding qualities and due to the new 

m ee rules Of grammar are given, cach One explained and U- rubber spreader anchored through the top _ Everywhere 

ye lustrated. If your pupils are having difficulty with grammar, of every bottle cover, it is also the 

Sy you need this book of drills, rules, and definitions. It will clarify simplest of all adhesives to apply. 


The spreader is always clean—never 
clogged—always ready for instant use. 
It reaches corners and small places easily. 
It is handiest to apply to small pieces or 
| flat surfaces. Try Sanford’s Mucilage in 
your school. See how children improve 
their work—keep hands clean and avoid 
all messiness. 


and er the whole study of grammar for the pupil and the excellent 
drills will make the study thorough and complete. Per copy, 
128 pages, 72 cents, post paid. 


Send This Coupon to Our Nearest Office ! 


SS . ES GED GS GED GED GED Ge GED SEE GE ee ee 











The University Publishing Co., Name__....... 
te eae, Lincoln, Nebr. 1608 So. Michigan, Chicago 

wth Ave., New York Nideiiianscaciniamimen ae ae issessilaleaaiielnoaaseidld secteh 
Enclosed find cents for a copy of 


0 Plain Points on Punctuation (20 cts.) ae ER re teeinain a 


[O Enslish in Use (72 cts.) City Se) 
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A Valuable Book 


For Every Teacher 


* 
\ wee \ 


mee” “Sl otters 


(FOR ALL GRADES) 


that must be ‘Penned” 


by Emily Post 


For 


Classroom Use 
English 
Composition 
Literature 
Penmanship 
Etiquette 


For 


Personal Use ~~ 
Solves the daily [""+«swrtgy 
problems in per- 
sonal and social 


correspondence, 


Send Coupon Below 
just tear off the attached coupon 
and send with twenty cents, in 
Stamps or coin, for sample school 
pens and Emily Post's new book. 


SPENCERIAN PEN 
349 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen : 


This famous authority on eti- 
quette has written a book that 
answers all the perplexing prob- 
lems of social correspondence. A 
useful reference text both for 
teachers and students. 


Avoid embarrassing mistakes 
in correspondence 


Tells how to write an invitation— 
a note of acceptance or regret—a 
letter of condolence—a “bread and 
butter” letter—a bride’s letter of 
thanks and other social letters. 
An invaluable book — something 
everybody needs. 


COMPANY, Dept. N, 
City. 
Enclosed is twenty cents in stamps (or coin) for which please 


send me sample school pens and Emily Post’s manual of correct correspond- 


ence, “Letters that must be Penned.” 
Name 
Address 


City 








For School 
Exhibitions 
Moore Push-Pins and 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


10¢ Make the work easy 
packets everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


An indispensable aid 
for higher standings 
on examinations. 



















home work, textbook 
review, practice in answering, etc, Wonderful 
supplements to the regular texts. Compiled 
from N. Y. State Regents papers, including 1930. 


For tests, class drill, 


Used for over 30 years, by public and private 
schools throughout U. 3S. and Canada, 


Question Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Arithmetic Four Years English 
Elementary English gromentary Drawing 
English Grammar Ancient History 
Geography English History 
ue History Modern History B 
Physiology American History 
Spelling Civil Government 
Silent Reading Economics 
Algebra 1st 2 Years Spanish 
(new type questions) 1st Vear French 


Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
etry 


2nd Year French 
3rd Vear French 
1st Vear German 


(new type questions) a8 Year German 





Bolld Geometry rd Year German 

Trigonometry 1st Vear Latin 

Biology 2nd Vear Latin 

Botany 3rd Year Latin 

Zoology Commercial Arithmetic 

Physics Commercial Geography 

Chemist Commercial Law 

Physical raphy Elementary Bookkeeping 
st Vear English Advanced Bookkeeping 


2nd Year English 
Srd Voar English 
4th Year English 


History of Education 

Psychology and Princl- 
ples of Education 

Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Vietor Animatograph Ce. 

20} Victor Bidg., Devenpert, lows 

















Bring 
The Pleasure 
of Outdoors 

Indoors 


Springtime is here. Buds are appear- 
. ««» the trees are wearing fuzzy leaf- 





ing 
lets .... strange birds are winging their 
way Northward and building nests in 


familiar trees. And childrens are beginning 
to ask questions about it all. 


What an ideal time to unfold the mys- 
teries of this new season on a screen in 
the class room. 

What an opportune time for the Acme 
Portable Motion Picture Projector to prove 
to you its true worth as a capable and 
necessary assistant in the class room. 

The Acme Portable Projector is equipped 
with the exclusive Gold Glass Shutter, built 
in to show “still” pictures on the screen 
when a matter for discussion or a point is 
to be driven home. This projector also 
carries a stereopticon attachment. 

Because of its flawless and uninterrupted 
projection the minds of the audience are 
constantly upon your story. 

The Acme Portable Projector is light in 
weight and by comparison stronger and 
safer than any other portable projector. 
It can be plugged into any socket and 
readily set up for operatien. 

Let us demonstrate to you in the class 
room with a typical biological or horti- 
cultural film how the Acme Projector can 
help you in your lectures. 


Send for free booklet number H5 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street, New York City 




















ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Incuiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issi:c after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
publication. On account of limited 
ymmissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries 


quired ‘or 
space, 


to 


| JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 





Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





Where is the largest dry dock in the 
world?—New Jersey. ; 

The largest dry dock in the world is 
at Quebec, Canada. 

What was the first National Forest in 
the United States?—New York. 

The first National Forest was the Yel- 
lowstone Park Timberland Reserve cre- 
ated by President Harrison in 1891. 

Is there any real gold in gold paint? 
— Wisconsin. 

There is no gold in gold paint, the 
glitter being given to the paint by stan- 
nic sulphide, a yellow precipitate. 

Where may one secure training in 
Parent-Teacher work?—Kentucky. 

For information on courses in this 
field, address National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


What is the largest-denomination 
postage stamp made by the United 
States government ?—Tennessee. 

The $5.00 stamp is the largest-de- 
nomination stamp in the United States. 
Such stamps are not on sale at all post 
offices. 

When was the earliest known destruc- 
tive eruption of Mount Vesuvius?— 
Canada. 

The earliest recorded destructive 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius was in 79 
A. D. At that time the cities of Pom- 
peii, Stabia, and Herculaneum were 
destroyed. 

What was the European Quadruple 
Alliance?—Indiana. 

This was a treaty entered into in 
1718 by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
and Holland. The purpose of the treaty 
was to guarantee the succession of the 
reigning families in Great Britain and 
France and to settle the partition of the 
Spanish Monarchy. 


————»_——. 


In our March issue, in this depart- 
ment, it was stated that capital punish- 
ment is legal in all the states except 
Kansas and Maine. Two correspond- 
ents have called our attention to the 
fact that this is incorrect. In a recent 
magazine article by Judge M. A. Kav- 
anagh of Illinois, a list is given of eight 
states where the death penalty is illegal: 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. As there is con- 
siderable agitation on this subject, the 
situation may be still different by the 
time this reaches the hands of sub- 
scribers. 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring 





instruct you r l 
| pm and supply you with work. Write 
lor particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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We supply 
all entertain. 
ment needs 
for dramatic 








clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete, 
and for every 
occasion, 





Catalogue Fret 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Save’ over 's. original 
- asinat feaes eo 
—PAY ONLY 12c A DAY. All 

standard size—late models. Fully Gaaranteed. 
Also Portabies at reduced prices. 
Send No Money Fis Fr Catsice fully 
ful machine in full colors tells of our methods 

spleasr garment piss” Lwost Peas aoe ofted “id 
oo Catalog at once, also 10 trial offer. Fn 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
231 W. Monroe St., Department S65, Chicago 


@ BARNES BOOKSs 


FOLK DANCES 
ATHLETICS 
GAMES 


HEALTH ann PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Thousands of Teachers 

use our books 

100-page illustrated descriptive 

catalog, with Table of Contents 

of books, mailed on request. 

Address Dept. F, 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, i 


a 67 West 44th Street. 
SSO} + nemammmmasrcamener" 


Wild Flower Teaching Helps 


Outline drawings to color lc each, 7T5c per 100, sets 
of 6 for classes of 25 or more with button andci 
culars 10c per child, State flowers 60c, 64 colored 
pictures of flowers or 48 trees 55c. 60 colored la» 
tern slides with lecture rented $5, Motion picture 
film rented $1 to $5. Sample literature and pret 
list free. WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 


N $7. 
B25 puoros I 


(i Finest real photo copies, si 
2%x3%. Send good photo. We 

j return original and guarantee © 

please or refund your dollit 

Prompt Service. 

OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mis 


ee 
ee 


Visualize Your Food Lessons 
123 Food Models 


{n natural size and color on heavy cardboard for clase: 
room use $3.00 per set; also large 5% and 10% . 
charts in six colors. $1.00 for both C. O. D. eng 
This material makes the teaching of food subjects’ 
teresting. : 
DETROIT DAIRY & FOOD COUNC IL, 
910 Stephenson Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 



















































LITERARY ASSISTANCE ai 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepare’ 


4 . 

“ 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or ee 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per 
words. Special! research $5.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, !o*8 
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Travel and Study 


It has become a favorite plan among 
teachers to combine travel and study in 
wmmer, through taking courses in an 
institution at a distance from home. 
The travel each way is often amplified 
ly side trips or extensions in the weeks 
yailable before or after the summer 
school session. 

Along the main line of one of the 
great transcontinental railroads there 
we more than a dozen universities, state 
teachers colleges, and normal schools 
that are eager to help students profit 
fom summer work and thoroughly en- 
joy themselves in the bargain. Other 
institutions and other railroads are offer- 
ing similar attractions, almost bewilder- 
ing in their possibilities, but a teacher 
who likes the idea of study along a 
northerly route to the Coast will want 
to send to Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, Passenger Traffic Depart- 
ment, St. Paul, Minn., for an illustrated 
booklet on “Summer Schools in the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

sasuentibeemans 

The dramatic festival to be held the 
first three weeks of August at Malvern, 
England, will be representative of five 
centuries of English drama—from the 


medieval through Tudor, Elizabethan, 


Restoration, and eighteenth century pe- | 


rods to the nineteenth century and our 
own day. Sir Barry Jackson is director 
of the festival, which has become an 
annual event. It should be of particular 
interest to teachers. From August 3 to 
$a series of lectures by authorities on 
the drama is given in connection with 


the festival. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


!a Malvern Festival Bureau has been 
opened at 45 Broadway, New York. 





Rudolph D. Lindquist, the new pres- 
ident of the State Teachers College at 
Chico, Calif., is a native of Oakland 
and a graduate of the University of 
California. After gaining teaching ex- 
perience in several other states he be- 
came supervising principal in a Berkeley 
(Calif.) elementary school, and from 
1925 to 1931 was connected with the 
Oakland schools as director of research 
and as assistant superintendent. He is 
credited with having reorganized the 
supervision of elementary instruction in 
Oakland. He has also served as an in- 
structor in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 





—— 


Each year shows the resulis of con- 
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~\ Your Pupils 
\ SAVE 10c 
With Each 
DERBAC 
Certificate 


At Their Local Drug Store 






F you have not yet distributed your 
DERBAC Certificates to your pupils, 
please do so at once. 





We have made special arrang ts for 
your local druggist to accept each cer- 
tificate as 10c on the purchase price of 
DERBAC Health Shampoo. 

In this way, your pupils can have 20 
DERBAC shampoos for only 15c. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO.,, Ine, Use Your 
834 East 27th St, Dept, 1-5 
New York, N. Y. DERBAC 





Certificates 
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For Primary Grades 


THE 
NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 
Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools 
and 
JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Author of “Out in the Kitchen,” “The Gay 
Kitchen,” etc. 
Lavishly illustrated in color 
BOOK I - OUTDOOR LAND «+ /72c¢ 
BOOK Il THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE 7éc 
BOOK III - THE OUTDOOR WORLD - 88c 
For Grades I, II, and III respectively. 


A Series Planned: 





The United States Lines | 
ate cooperating with the director, and | the agency. 


stant study to improve school seating 
—a factor in the successful operation 
of any classroom. Recently an inter- 
esting all-purpose desk has been exhib- 
ited by the American Seating Company. | 
The standard type of adjustment may 
be varied to provide a level top, a study 








—to meet the usual courses of study. 
—to suggest abundant and continuing activi- 
ties in nature-study and elementary science. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street | 
Boston Chicago 








top without book receptacle, a type- | 
writer desk, a sight-conservation desk 
with book support, and a desk with | 
special attachments for cripples. | 





ALLOONS 


Big Assortment—100 for $1.00. 
Game Booklet Free on Request. 
WYANDOT CO., GA 










(. RADBDUA'EITI®O 

ne A NOUN CEMENTS 
~ ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 

{2 \ FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
hea CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

443 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTONO.G 








LION, ©. | Reuaaias 

















| 


“How to Apply for a School and Se- 








cure Promotion” is the title of a booklet | 
which will be of value to teachers who 
are about to apply for positions. It is 
published by the Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency, 410 U. S. National 
Bank Building, Denver, Colo., and is 
offered without charge to members of 








ART CLASSES 
go fasler..smoothen..beller 


with DRAWLET Pens 


These broad-pointed reservoir pens in many cases replace 
the uncertain brush, In others, they develop entirely new 
technique:and open up new possibilities for lettering and 
design. Work is definitely better—freer, bolder, less cramped. 
In ALL cases, Drawlet Pens require less messy materials and 


bulky supplies. Work is simpler and faster. 





i 













Pen 
LETTERING 


SIMPLIFLED WITH 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 68 COOPER ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 














Nature Studies 
























La 

















The possibilities of Drawlet Pens 
are fully outlined in the book: “Pen 
Lettering Simplified” which is be- 
ing sold by stationers everywhere 
for 50c. Write for full information, 


giving school connections. 
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IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous coilection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of 
more than 1,000 pictures, 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 
THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson’s 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ing picked on the plantetion, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown 
low. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in. x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in, 








Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


[] Cement 20 pictures for 50c []Lumbering 12 pictures for 25¢ 
{] Coal 12 a * 266 [] Marble 8 - * 20 
{] Coffee 15 “ “ 40c [_) Paper 20 ba “ 60c 
{_] Copper =» | “ 60c [-] Rubber S « “ 266 
] Cotton = * * 36 ["] Sitk 4 “ 366 

| Flour 6 “ “ 650c {_] Steel, avail- 

{-} Granite Ss * “fm able soon. 
(-] Linen, with [j Sugar 6 “ 40s 
history 20 “ “ 666 C) Wool ~~ * “ 40c 


FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.”’ 


JOS. H. DODSON, Ine. 
200 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
(] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 
(] Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $......— 
enclosed. 


[] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
than 1,000 pictures. 









Address____...__...._.. 
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ag Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices— Pay October 5th Qo 
The Owen Star * Magazine List 


Comprising * NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ($2.00 per year 
of 10 issues—-two years for $3.00) and the following four magazines for 
which we have the agency in the educational field—every one the leading 
publication of its kind and all of special value to teachers in the classroom 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Nature Magazine 
1 YEAR 








Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, 
insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the 
skies above. America’s foremost nature writers, photogra- 
phers, and artists contribute to this popularly written, au- 
thentic but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly fea- 
tures include: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel 
department; Helps for Home and Garden; Nature News and 
Views; New Nature Books, ete. Each issue is profusely 
illustrated with beautiful black and white pictures and color 
supplements portraying nature in its many phases. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


{ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.20. 
| With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.20. 


tre es, 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, is widely used in 
schools for correlation with various subjects and is a valu- 
able aid to teacher and pupil. It collects, verifies, and con- 
denses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all available informa- 
tion_on every noteworthy event in the world. Each issue 
first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been 
doing during the last seven days. Then follows the news 
concerning: National Affairs; Foreign Countries; Books; 
Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The Theatre; Education; 
Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Business; Finance; 
Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; “People, ” ete. 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 


* THE PATHFINDER, 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review pub- 
lished at the Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through 
which teachers and pupils can keep informed regarding 
world affairs. It is used in thousands of schools in the 
teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and Current 
Events. Departments include: Editorial; Topical Topics; 
From Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; 
Capital Chit-Chat; Things Scientific; For the Air-Minded; 
The Question Box; Current Events; People Talked About; 
Seen in the Shops; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Inter- 
vals, etc. Many interesting illustrations in each issue. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


Current Events 
Weekly 


——<=* 


Pathfinder 








The Pathfinder { With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 


1 YEAR 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $3.75. 


*THE ETUDE, Music Magazine 


Combining delightful entertainment with practical in- 
struction, The Etude is the ideal monthly for all students, 
teachers and lovers of music. Each issue contains dozens 
of fascinating, informative articles and special features; 
24 full pages of classic and contemporary music for piano, 
violin, organ, voice and ensemble with study notes; inspir- 
ing editorials; current news of the Music World; special 
sections devoted to Teachers’ Problems, School Music, 
Bands and Orchestras, Singers, Violinists, Organists and a 
Junior Etude including stories, poems, puzzles and other 
features designed to interest and appeal to children. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 





THE ETUDE 











{ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $6.00. 
( With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $7.00. 


Low- Priced Clubbing Offers 


Pub't Our 
Nature Magazine Fy 4 Price Price 
with The Pathfinder 
with Etude, Music Magazine _ 5.00 
with The Pathfinder & Etude .. 6.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 8.00 
with Child Life ........ 6.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 
with Review of Reviews 
with McCall’s Magazine 
with Pictorial Review 
with School Arts omecnante 
with Golden Book - 
with American Childhood . 


with Woman’s Home Companion.... 


The Etude 1 year { § With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.35. 
’ \ 


Time, 1 year With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $4.35. 


Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 


| The Pathfinder ( ,*'-°°. pecs Pre 
with Etude, Music Magazine $2.35 
with McCall’s Magazine a 1.60 
with Pictorial Review : 1.60 
with McCall’s Magazine and Etude.. 4.00 3.25 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review.... 3.00 2.40 
with Child Life j 3.40 
with American Childhood ' 2.65 
with Junior Home Magazine , 2.90 
with School Arts Magazine 3.75 
with Collier’s, The National Weekly 3. 00 2.65 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 1.90 
with American Mag. and Woman’s 

Home Comp. (,70%) 3.90 


with Golden Book ("228%i") 2.90 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Pay October 5th 


Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans 


with Nature Magazine $5.00 
with The Pathfinder 3.00 
with Nature Magazine & Pathfinder 6.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine " 
with Etude & The Pathfinder.......... 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 7.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine........ 5.00 
with Junior Home Magazine............ 4.50 
with Child Life 5.00 
with Review of Reviews 4.10 
with Golden Book ("T3te)... 4.00 
with Good Housekeeping 4.50 
with Cosmopolitan ......... 4.50 
with Current History 5.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 
with American Magazine 4.50 
with American Mag. and Woman's 
Home Comp. 5.50 
with Pictorial Review and McCall’s.. 4.00 
with American Boy . a . 4.00 
with American Childhood - sia ... 4.00 
with School Arts Magazine .. 5.00 
with Correct English ies 4.50 3.65 
with Practical Home Economics.. 4.00 3.45 
NOTE: If Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 


desired for two years in any of the above offers, 
add $1.00 to prices quoted in second column. 


$2.00 Pub'l 
a year Price 


$4.00 $3.65 
4.00 
4.90 
7.25 
4.75 
4.75 
4.25 
4.50 
3.25 
3.25 
5.60 
4.50 
4.50 


2.75 
5.10 
3.35 
4.20 
6.00 
4.25 
3.75 
4.35 
3.95 
3.85 
4.35 
4.35 
4.25 
2.85 
4.35 


To Teach- 
ers Only ) -- 








- ~ 9 
Etude, Music Magazine ( ,**°°. ) 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine. $7. 00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 
with Child Life 
with American Childhood ; 
with School Arts Magazine 
with Junior Home Magazine 
with McCall’s Magazine... 
with Pictorial Review 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teach) 
with Golden Book (O34 
with Good Housekeeping ey 
with Woman’s Home Companicn.... 
with American Mag. and Woman's 


Home Companion (,72,0r.) 5.50 





4.85 
3.45 
3.85 
3.60 
4.70 F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me the following magazines, each for one J 

beginning with September: 

. (If Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is included in you 

order and you desire it for two years, please so state.) 
4.50 ‘ 
3.00 2.75 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ( ,°>2°. 
$7.50 $7.00 
. 8.00 7.00 


4.75 
with American Magazine... 


with Child Life 


with Junior Home Magazine... 7.50 6.50 || SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER| | = (Ct = 


with Colliers, The National _—— .00 
(To New Subscribers Only) 


with Correct English _. 7.50 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


with McCall's Magazine . 6.00 
with Pictorial Review 6.00 
17 Weeks for $1.00 
May be ordered singly or with any other magazine or club. 





wl 


The total of the above order is $...... 
. [] I will remit not later than Oct. “bth, 1981. 
which 3; = 


: I 1 herewith. 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine . 8.00 aS See 


with American Childhood .. 7.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion.... 6.00 


ire. 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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BS S 
” DESERT CHILDREN DRINK CAMEL’S — 


Flower Gardens as a Center of Interest 


By GLADYS M. KEMP 


Primary Supervisor, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


N CLOSING our bird study last’ spring, 
this question was put to our third-grade 
language class: “We have found that it 
pays to make our yards attractive to birds. 

Would it be worth while to try to make them 
attractive to our friends? If so, how could we 
do it?” The discussion which followed led, 
first, to a general clean-up and, second, to the 
making of flower gardens. We decided to have 
each child carry out in his own yard, so far as 
possible, the plans worked out by the class as a 
whole. One garden near enough to the school 
grounds for frequent inspection was given spe- 
cial attention and made the basis of much of 
our study. 

Some children of the group were anxious to 
start planting at once and on a most elaborate 
scale. They were led to see, however, that sim- 
ple gardens are best for the beginner, and that 
there is much to be learned about gardening be- 
fore the actual planting begins. A simple out- 
line was worked out on the blackboard, which 
served as a guide for our study and discussion 
during the next three weeks. The following 
topics were among those listed: getting ac- 
quainted with flowers; planning a flower bed; 
preparing the soil; what to plant in a large bed 
and in a small bed; good border flowers; when 
and how to transplant; caring for the flowers; 
and plant enemies and how to fight them. 

Each topic was made the basis of class discus- 
sion, supplemented by individual and group re- 
ports based either upon first-hand experience, 
including trips to near-by gardens, or upon ma- 
terial in flower catalogues or garden books found 
on the reading table. Unanswered questions 
were placed on the bulletin board until the an- 
swer was found and reported. 

Soon after the work began, each child wrote a 
letter in answer to an advertisement of his own 
choosing, asking for a seed catalogue. These 
catalogues served a great variety of purposes. 
By means of them we greatly widened our circle 
of flower friends and learned not only to iden- 
tify but to classify most of the flowers common 
to our locality. Our United States map took on 


new meaning as we consulted it to find out why 
some of our catalogues came so much sooner 
than others and when we might expect the ones 
from more distant points. The children eagerly 
awaited the coming of the catalogues. 

Our study of soils led to a search for books 
which would tell where soils came from, why 
there are different kinds, and how each is used. 
It also led to a variety of experiments to deter- 
mine which soils are best for gardens and how 
poor soil may be improved. 

Some of the children became much interested 
in making equipment for their gardens, such as 
flower sticks, benches, and trellises. In this 
work, a need for numbers was felt, in order to 
solve such problems as the following: “The 
post for my trellis is five feet, six inches long. I 
want to use six crosspieces. How far apart shall 
I nail them? The board for the crosspieces is 
three yards long. How long shall I make each 
piece?” Much number work was needed also in 
ordering the seeds, drawing plans, and measur- 
ing and plotting the beds. Each child worked 
out a scale drawing of his garden plan, which 
was approved or revised by the class before he 
did his planting. 

It was decided to give flower poems and sto- 
ries first place in our weekly “Story Party,” 
during our flower study. This led to a search 
for such a type of literature in our readers, 
in books from the library, and in books and 
magazines at home. Before making his final se- 
lection, each child read many stories and poems 
in addition to the one chosen to present to the 
group. Flower legends proved especially pop- 
ular. 

As much time as was needed was given each 
morning to hearing announcements of garden 
news, examining and identifying flowers from 
the home gardens, and enjoying new books or 
catalogues as they were brought in. This in- 
formal type of work not only- stimulated inter- 
est but also served to draw into the discussion 
the timid, backward child, who forgot his ti- 
midity in his eagerness to tell his news or to give 
his report. Gradually we could begin correct- 


ing his English and suggesting more effective 
ways of saying what he had to tell. Remedid 
work for all of the children, in both oral and 
written English, was not lost sight of, for we 
realized that while freedom and joy in expres 
sion are an essential goal in primary language, 
they are not the ultimate goal. 

This preparatory work was completed and 
individual gardens made two weeks before the 
close of school. We were then confronted with 
the problem of combining the closing work for 
this project with our final reviews. With this 
thought in mind, we suggested making a flower 
book in which we might keep what we had 
learned about flowers and anything else the 
members of the class might care to write. The 
children accepted the idea and started work at 
once. 

When the book was finished, we had it type- 
written. Then we borrowed a duplicator which 
was simple enough for the children themselves 
to use, and made a copy of the book for each 
child. We did not discover a way to duplicate 
illustrations. Each child made his own, follow- 
ing if he wished those posted on the bulletin 
board. Each one was encouraged, however, t0 
illustrate his own story or poem. 

Everyone contributed to the book material, 
which was of three types—garden helps, favor- 
ite flowers, and original stories and poems. The 
material was discussed and criticized by the 
group from the standpoint both of accuracy and 
of literary worth. The page arrangement, spel 
ing, and punctuation were corrected, and tht 
material rewritten if the group so decided. The 
following examples are typical of the variow 
types of material as they appeared in the book. 


CULTIVATING A GARDEN 


I am going to tell you how to cultivate a garden 
If you did not cultivate the garden, the plants w 
not grow. When you stir the garden it will kill the 
weeds and help keep the moisture in. If it is 2 ™ 
flower like a pansy you should pull the weeds ¥ 
with your hands so you won’t disturb the plant. 
the plants are large and sturdy, you can use a hoe ® 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A Word Book for Primary Children 


THE making of a word book or dictionary 
is an interesting and practical way for pri- 
mary children to review their reading vo- 
cabulary at the close of the term. 

For the covers of a word book like the 
one shown below, use two pieces of heavy 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


wrapping paper, each 19 by 12% inches. 
Fold each sheet in the middle. The edges 
come at the back of the book, and the fold 
at the front. Use a sheet of manila paper 
9 by 12 inches for each letter of the alpha- 
bet. In each sheet and cover, punch six 





holes one-half inch from the left edge. 
Lace the book together with heavy cord. 

From newspapers, old magazines, and dis- 
carded books, the pupils may cut words 
which they recognize, and paste each one 
on its proper page in the word book. 
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A Primary Geography Lesson 


A Study of Lakes and Rivers 
By LOUISE W. MEARS 


Teacher of Geography, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HE little story, “The Rabbit and the 

Lake,” given below, if interpreted 

geographically, might be called “A 

Lesson in Drainage,’ but some of the 
essential attributes of a story would be sacrificed 
if we attempted to give specific information. 
The story opens the way for a discussion of 
some things which have to do with the basic 
facts of geography. 

Lakes may be thought of as bodies of water 
in which the water is stored that feeds the 
The lake basin catches and holds the 
water that flows down the surrounding slopes. 

Some children may have had experience fish- 
ing at a lake. They may have walked several 
miles to reach the lake, and counted this a great 
event. Here, then, may be the natural approach 
to the subject of lake drainage. 

We must bear in mind, however, that many 
children have no opportunity to see a lake. In 
many parts of the United States there are no 
bodies of water large enough to be called lakes. 
Pictures must convey the idea. 


streams. 


Illustration by ESTHER L. STROCK 


After the reading or telling of the story, the 
first step of the discussion might be a simple 
blackboard sketch, made by the teacher as she 
talks, and followed by the pupils. A progres- 
sive sketch of a lake, with a river flowing out of 
it into some other body of water, perhaps into 
a larger lake, and into the ocean, appeals to the 
pupils’ imaginations. 

As she draws, the teacher may suggest: 
“Why is the lake higher than the stream? Are 
we traveling upstream or downstream? Look 
for the inlet and outlet of the lake. 

“Remember that the great rivers of the world 
kave their sources in lakes. We shall look on 
the maps for such famous rivers as the Rhine, 
Rhone, Nile, Mississippi, and St. Lawrence. 

“In North America there are thousands of 
lakes north of the Ohio and Missouri rivers. 
Many of these lakes are spring-fed. (The topic 


of ground water is interesting to children.) 


ie VI, VII, and VIII in the ers 


section show pictures of lakes and streams. 


“The Great Lakes are the greatest fresh-water 
lakes in the world. Find the inlet and outlet of 
each of these inland seas. Why is a lake shore 
sometimes a good place for the location of , 
city? (On the larger lakes there may be a har- 
bor, and ships may come to the city loaded with 
various cargoes. Many cities get their drinking 
water from lakes.)” 

For the teacher who feels inspired to carry on 
the study of outdoor geography, I commend 
the books by Alexis E. Frye which have influ. 
enced many successful geography teachers— 
Child and Nature and Brooks and Brook Basins, 

By means of the sand table, the child may 
show the teacher how he thinks a lake looks, 
modeling the sand to express his ideas. Is the 
child picturing a marshy lake, such as he ma 
have seen on a farm, from which a stream me- 
anders over the nearly level land? Is he pictur- 
ing a mountain lake with steep banks? 

The teacher’s questions will help the child cor- 
rect inconsistencies and make improvements in 
his sand map. 








A § 


NE morning, under the green 
bushes, a family of rabbits— 
father, mother, and four little 
rabbits—were scrubbing and 

rubbing their furry faces after breakfast. 

“Good morning,” said a big old rabbit, 
hopping slowly up the hill. “Have you 
heard about the rabbit show?” 

“Where is the rabbit show?” inquired 
Father Rabbit. 

“At the lake. All the big rabbits with 
long whiskers are coming to the lake. The 
rabbit with the longest whiskers will be 
chosen King of the Rabbits.” 

“What is the lake, and where is it?” 
asked Father Rabbit. 

“Oh! the lake is a lovely body of water, 
lying quietly between the hills. Wild 
ducks swim on the lake and there are fish 
in it,” replied Big Rabbit. 

“I wish that I could see the lake,” said 
Father Rabbit. 

“Why not come with me to the rabbit 
show, little rabbit?” asked Big Rabbit. 

So Father Rabbit left the home nest to 
go to the lake with Big Rabbit. They 








The Rabbit and the Lake 


tory to Be Read to the 
traveled beside the brook, up hill and 
through the woods, until they reached the 
head of the stream, where water flowed 
out of the lake into the stream. 

“Now wait here at the outlet of the 
lake,” said Big Rabbit. 

A brown duck was swimming on the 
lake. Father Rabbit said to the duck, 
“Where does this water come from? Does 
the rain bring it? Does the lake dry up 
sometimes in the hot summer weather?” 

“No, this lake does not dry up,” said 
the duck. “You might ask the fish where 


the water comes from. He knows.” 





rerepaur gi 





Children 


The fish said, “The water comes up from 
the bottom of the lake out of cool springs. 
The rain helps too. A little stream flows 
in at the upper end of the lake. I swim 
deep down into the cool water.” 

Soon Big Rabbit came hopping back to 
where Father Rabbit was waiting. “Come 
to the rabbit show,” said he. “It is ready 
to begin.” 

The show was nothing more than five 
big old rabbits. They were proudly look- 
ing at their pictures in the water. Each 
thought that he had the longest whiskers. 

Then Big Rabbit said, “Let us have 
three judges to choose the King of the 
Rabbits—the duck, the fish, and the little 
rabbit. Let them choose the rabbit with 
the longest whiskers:” 

The five foolish old rabbits sat in a row 
with bristling whiskers and upturned 
noses. The judges did not care at all for 
the show. While the five old rabbits stood 
waiting, the duck swam across the lake, 
and the fish dived deep into the water. 
The little rabbit hopped away, following 
the brook, until he reached his home. 
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When Robins Are Singing in May 


By ISABEL WISTER 
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Teaching Children to Draw the Flag 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


DRAWING the flag will help children re- 
member the arrangement of the stripes. 
Use six- by nine-inch sheets of manila pa- 
per, on each of which have been drawn 
three dots one inch from the top edge of the 
paper, the first dot being 1% inches from 
the ieft edge of the paper; the second, 2'/ 
inches to the right of the first; and the 
third, 3% inches to the right of the second. 


4 


On another sheet of paper, practice mak- 
ing horizontal stripes about one-fourth 
inch wide. Draw from left to right. Then, 
using red crayon, draw on the manila pa- 
per between the second and third dots a 
stripe about one-fourth inch wide. Below 
this draw a white stripe exactly the same 
length and width. Continue drawing al- 
ternate red and white stripes until four red 
and three white ones have been drawn. 

With blue crayon, outline the rectangle 
for the field. This is as long as the distance 
between the first and second dots, and as 
deep as the seven stripes just drawn. 


Through the center of the field, draw light- 
ly with pencil a horizontal lire the length 
of the field, and a vertical line the depth of 
the field. Divide the space above the hori- 
zontal line into three equal parts; divide 
the space below accordingly. On either 
side of the vertical line, draw three lines 
parallel to it, allowing equal spaces between 
the lines. In the forty-eight equal spaces 
thus formed the stars are to be placed. Pro- 
vide the pupils with a star pattern, and have 
them trace the outline of the star in each 
of the spaces. Erase the pencil lines. Go 
over the stars with white crayon, and color 
the remainder of the field blue. 

Below the field, draw a white stripe the 
length of the flag and the width of the oth- 
er stripes. Draw alternately three red and 
two white stripes. Finish by drawing a 
light pencil line along the right edge of the 
flag. A staff may be drawn at the left. 
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ERE is a conundrum. 
There is a creature which 
is about the size of a cat. 

It has four feet which are webbed 
like those of a duck. It is covered 
with hair. It swims in the water 
and walks on the ground. It lays 
eggs and feeds its babies on milk 
from its own body. Is it bird, fish, 
or animal? 

Australian children call it the 
duckbilled conundrum. Its name 
is platypus, or duckbill. The plat- 
ypus and a kind of anteater found 
in Australia are the only animals in 
the world which lay eggs and also 
feed their young on milk. 

The platypus spends its entire 
life in or near rivers. Children in 
Australia often find it more inter- 
esting to lie hidden in the grass on 
the bank of a stream and watch the 
platypus, than to go fishing. They 
know that the platypus is a very 
shy animal and that they must be 
quiet if they want to see its sleek 
body rise above the water. 

The body of the platypus is cov- 
ered with hair. There is an under 
coat of fur which is much like the 
fur of the beaver. The tail, which 
is broad and flat, is about half as 
long as the body. The tail is cov- 
ered with coarse hair on the upper 
side and is bare underneath. 

Early in the evening the platypus 
families play about in the stream. 
They swim very gracefully and dive 
well. The five toes on each foot 
are joined together with tough, 
leathery skin, like those of a duck. 
These feet are four little paddles 








= 


Photograph.by KILROY HARRIS 


with which the platypus swims. It 
uses its tail to help it swim, too. 

Children like to see the platypus 
dart its large, flat, horny beak out 
of the water and snap at bits of 
leaves, grass, worms, or beetles. 
The beak is about two and a half 
inches long and one and a half in- 
ches wide. The platypus crushes 
its food with its beak. Then it 
stores it in pouches which are at 
either side of its mouth and much 
like those of a squirrel. 

You may wonder why the platy- 
pus hears the slightest sound when 
it seems to have no ears. It has in- 
ternal ears with which it hears 
perfectly. Its tiny eyes are very 
bright. The platypus appears to 
have no nose, but near the end of 
the beak there are two small holes 
through which it breathes. Its 
head is small and round. 

The platypus family makes its 
home in the bank of the stream. In 
the side of the bank and under- 
neath the water, Mother and Father 
Platypus begin to dig their house. 
With the sharp claws on their 
strong front feet, they dig into the 


The Queerest Animal Alive 


By LEILA GOTT HARRIS 


Formerly Kindergarten Director, Francis Street School, Fort William, Ontario, Canada 


mud, and then up, up into the dry 
earth. They burrow out a room 
and then dig to the top of the 
bank. They go ashore very seldom. 
When they do, they waddle in a 
curious way. 

In the burrow, Mother Platypus 
makes a soft nest of grass and 
leaves. There she lays her eggs. 
Often two eggs are laid at a time. 
They are white and not quite an 
inch long. The eggs have a soft 
shell. Mother Platypus keeps them 
warm. They are hatched not long 
after they are laid. 

The tiny babies have beaks which 
are soft and fleshy like the lips of a 
child. With their soft beaks they 
grasp the the 
mother’s body, and milk drips from 
the pores of the mother’s skin into 
the mouths of the babies. 

Father Platypus has horny spurs 
on his hind feet. 
tacks his family, he can fight with 
his claws and also poison the enemy 


skin underneath 


If an enemy at- 


with his spurs. 
The platypus growls much as a 
puppy does, but it is usually a 


quiet, peaceful little animal. 
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Apple Trees 


By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


Photographs by L. W. BROWNELL 





A Younc AppLe TREE 


There are many kinds of apples. 
Some kinds are sweet, 
and some kinds are sour. 
What apples do you like best? 
Some apple trees grow 
in the woods. 
They are called wild apple trees. 
Apple trees make good shade. 
Children like to play under them. 
Sometimes they have a swing 
in the tree. 
The wood of the apple tree makes 
a good fire in the fireplace. 
The wood has a sweet smell 
when it burns. 
The sparks fly up the chimney. 
The apple tree is 
a good friend to us. 


The apple tree is a fine tree 

for birds, too. 
Some birds build nests 

in apple trees. 
Kingbirds like apple trees. 
Did you ever find a nest 

in an apple tree? 
Apple trees are pretty 

in the spring. 
They are covered 

with pmk and white blossoms. 
The blossoms have a sweet smell. 
Bees fly around the blossoms. 
They take nectar 

from the blossoms. 
They make honey from the nectar. 
Then they feed on the honey. 





App.e BLossoms 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 77 different words used, 71 are included in the 
Gates list. The remaining 6 are: fireplace, kingbirds, nectar, shade, sour, and sparks. 
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Window Decoration— Apple Blossoms 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Use a delicate shade of pink paper for the apple blossoms, a deeper shade for the buds, and soft green for the leaves. 


The bee may be cut from white paper and colored with crayons. 





Dess DroceCleavelagd @ 
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The Gates to Fairyland 


A Play Written by Kenneth Waterhouse and His Classmates 


N working out a project last year in the 
first and second grades we found there 
were many things needed which were not 
on the regular list of supplies. Because 
the sixth grade was giving a play, the natural 
suggestion was, “Let’s give a play.” “Let’s make 
it up ourselves,” suggested one child, and before 
our first discussion period was over the name of 
the play was decided upon. 
The next day, Kenneth, a second 
grade boy, brought a play all writ- 
The children chose their cast 
for tryouts and started at once to 
dramatize the play. 
After they had played a scene, 
they sat down and made such sug- 
gestions as they thought necessary. 
When it was a finished product, all 
that was left of Kenneth’s elaborate 
play was the plot. It was really a 
very good one, however, and the 
class always credited Kenneth with 
its authorship. 
The children painted their own 
scenery and made garlands for the 
fairies to carry. The mothers helped 
us make the simple little fairy and 
brownie costumes. 


ten. 


CHARACTERS 
Elves 
THE HERALD 
RED CAP 
THE MAGIC FIDDLER 
Guards (also Elves) 
NIGHTSHADE 
MOONLIGHT 
BRAVE 


Fairies 
FAIRY 
FAIRY 
FAIRY 


QUEEN 
LEADER 
SONG LEADER 
FAIRY PRINCESS 
FAIRY STAGE 
MANAGER 
FIREFLY FAIRY 
FAIRY ROSE 


BOY 
HARUM-SCARUM 
THE LITTLE GIRL 
Act I 

SceneE—Forest with brook in it. A fence at 
back of stage, with two gates at center. 

(A little girl, with a basket and dressed in a 
light summer dress, comes through the gates and 
begins picking flowers. Children, behind scenes, 
softly sing “Whippoorwill.” Little Girl stops to 
listen. She sings “Little Brook.” 

LITTLE GIRL—I wonder if fairies really live in 
the woods. (She falls asleep, and Fairy Leader 
comes dancing in and around her to the tune of 
“Anitra’s Dance,” played on the victrola, which 
is behind the scenes. Fairy Leader sees Little 
Girl, runs to side of stage, and beckons Queen 
of Fairies. Both look at Little Girl, then Fairy 
Queen waves her wand for all Fairies to come 
out. They dance about Little Girl. Then mu- 
sic stops and they hover over her as they sing 
“Sleep, Little Treasure.” They dance off. They 
return immediately with garlands of flowers 
and drape the gates, which now become “The 


By CELIA F. JOHNSON 
Teacher, School for Gifted Children, Pasadena, California 


Gates to Fairyland.” They run off stage, fingers 
on lips, as they pass Little Girl.) 

(Herald of the Elves comes skipping and 
dancing in. There is a trumpet at his side. He 
skips around, then sees Little Girl, still asleep. 
He blows his trumpet. All the other Elves come 
running in, except the Magic Fiddler. They 
dance about Little Girl while victrola plays 
“Parade of the Wooden Soldiers.” They pause.) 


HERALD—Look! Here is a little girl. 

NIGHTSHADE—Perhaps she would like to go 
to Fairyland. 

HERALD—But she doesn’t know the way. 

ELF—Make a magic map for her. 

HERALD—That’s a good idea. Red Cap, get 
my magic pencil and paper and I'll draw a map. 

(Exit Red Cap, returning with pencil and 
paper. All look over Herald's shoulder.) 

HERALD (writes on paper as he speaks)—Go 
south six steps, then east four steps and north 
seven steps, and you will come to Fairyland. 
Now we'll put it right by her side where she 
will see it when she wakes up. (Lays paper be- 
side Little Girl.) 

HARUM-SCARUM—Why don’t we dance? 

HERALD—Yes, let’s dance. I will call our 
Magic Fiddler. Perhaps he will play for us if he 
is at home. 

(Blows two blasts on trumpet. Enter Magic 
Fiddler. He plays any desired selection. Boys 
dance about Little Girl, then tiptoe off stage, re- 
turning at once with toy balloons, which they 
place in and about the Magic Gate. Herald mo- 
tions two Guards to take their places, one on 
each side of gate. Exit all Elves, except Guards 
at gate. As music ceases, Little Girl shows signs 
of awakening. Little Girl sits up, looks about 
her as if still in a dream. She sees paper.) 

LITTLE GIRL—Why, what is this? It looks 
like a map. It isamap! (Reads.) “This way 
to the Gates of Fairyland.” Let me see. (Takes 


steps as she reads.) “‘Go'south-six steps, then east 


four steps, then north seven steps.” (Looks up 
and sees Guards.) Is this the way to Fairyland? 
MOONLIGHT (looking at other Guard)—This 
little girl seems to be lost. (Turns toward Littl 
Girl.) What are you looking for? 
LITTLE GIRL—I am looking for the Gates 
Fairyland. 
BRAVE BOY—T hese are the Gates to Fairyland, 
LITTLE GIRL—May I go in? 
MOONLIGHT—We cannot permit 
anyone to enter without the magi 
map. 
LITTLE GIRL (handing map to 
Moonlight )—Is this the magic map? 
(Guards examine map closely.) 
BOTH GUARDS—Yes, this is the 
magic map. 
' BRAVE BOY—But no one may en- 
ter Fairyland who does not belie 
in’ fairies. 
LITTLE GIRL (clapping her hands) 
—But I do! I do! 


GUARDS (opening gates)—Enter. 
(Little Girl walks through gates.) 


Act: Il 


Scene—Fairyland. At back cen- 
ter, Fairy Queen is seated on her 
toadstool throne. She is just finish- 

ing a story which she has been telling to th 
Fairy Princess, who is seated at her feet. All the 
other Fairies and Elves are sitting or standing 
about, except Herald and Red Cap. 

QUEEN—And they lived happily ever after. 

FAIRY PRINCESS—Is that all? 

QUEEN—Yes, dear. 

(A trumpet blast is heard. Enter Herald.) 

HERALD (Aneeling at Queen’s feet)—You 
Majesty, there is someone at the Gates. 

QUEEN—Bid them enter. 

(Exit Herald, returning at once with Red 
Cap and Little Girl. Herald passes first, making 
a military entrance, and with the trumpet t 
his lips. Red Cap, leading Little Girl by the 
hand, follows. They all kneel to the Queen.) 

QUEEN—Whom have we here? 

RED caP—Your Majesty, this is a creatutt 
from mortal land. 

QUEEN—Where did you find her? 

RED caP—I found her, O Queen, in om 
magic wood. She was picking flowers. 

QUEEN—What do you want in Fairyland? 

LITTLE GIRL—I want to see Fairyland and # 
what the fairies do. 

QUEEN—Come, Little Girl, sit by me and ¥ 
will show you what we do in Fairyland. 

(Little Girl seats herself on a small toadst 
near the Queen.) 

QUEEN—Fairy Rose, will you dance for 

FAIRY ROSE (making a deep curtsey befor 
the throne)—Yes, Your Majesty. (Dances # 

(Continued on page 76) 
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NE afternoon, Happy, 

Sunny, Gay, and Joy 
Bluebird, and Moo Cow- 

bird were leaning over the edge of 
their nest in the hollow of a sweet 
apple tree. Suddenly Gay cheeped, 
“T see Billy and his mother coming.” 

Quickly, in went ali the blue- 
birds’ heads. Joy pulled Moo by a 
wing feather, whispering, “Hide, 
Moo. You don’t want Billy and his 
mother to see you now, you know. 
You want to surprise them when 
we all have learned to fly.” 

Little Moo hid just in time, for 
Billy and his mother were now un- 
der the tree. 

“T like to look into the tree,” 
Billy said. “It makes me think of 
many things. The trees here are 
broad, but those in the woods are 
tall. Why is that, Mother?” 

‘When these trees were planted,” 
Mother explained, “Uncle Ned set 
them out so they would have room 
to send their branches in every di- 
rection. In the woods beyond the 
orchard, young trees started to 


Illustration by 


By LAURA B. YOUNG 
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grow from seeds which the wind 
carried or the older trees or birds 
dropped. Soon there were many 
trees, each one pushing up toward 
the suh. Trees that grow so close 
together do not have a chance to 
become broad, like orchard trees.” 

As Mother talked, she took out 
the lunch from the basket which 
she and Billy had brought with 
them. The little birds, too, were 
lunching, for Mother and Father 
Bluebird were busy bringing them 
bugs and worms. 

“Birds eat a great deal,” said 
Billy, “but they never grow very 
large. Trees never get any food 
at all, and see how tall and strong 
they are!” 

“Indeed, Billy, trees need food, 
water, air, and sunshine,” said 
Mother. “Reaching in many direc- 


tions under the ground are the 
trees’ roots. The large roots divide 























HILL 


Billy and His Mother Talk about Trees 


into many rootlets. Coming from 
these are fine root hairs. The trees 
take in water and food materials 
from the earth through these root 
hairs. A white oak tree has a thick 
main root called a taproot. It has 
smaller roots growing out at the 
sides, and reaches far down in the 
ground. A willow tree has a fi- 
brous root. It does not have a long 
main part, but its rootlets reach in 
all directions. 

“Trees get air through the bark 
and leaves. There are breathing 
pores, or lenticels, in the bark. 
You can see them plainly on birch 
trees. Trees must have sunshine, 
too,” Mother continued, “‘because 
work for their growth is carried on 
in the leaves. These are arranged 
so that each has its broad side al- 
ways toward the sun. Yes, Billy, 
this old apple tree, where the 
bluebirds have their home, is a 
wonderful place.” 


EprrortaL Note: The concluding 


story of this series will be published 
in the June issue of the magazine. 
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Arithmetic Problems in the Second Decade 


1. Tom gathered 14 eggs. There 
were 4 in the barn and the rest were 


in the hencoop. How many eggs 
did he find in the hencoop? 


2. One day in May, Jane went to 
the woods for wild flowers. She 
found 2 yellow violets and 11 pur- 
ple ones. How many violets did 
she find altogether? 


3. In the little red schoolhouse 
there are 19 children, and 10 of 
them are girls. How many boys 
are there in the schoolhouse? 


4. Alice and Jack met the muffin 
man that lives in Drury Lane. 
Alice bought 10 muffins, and Jack 
bought 2. How many muffins did 
both children buy? 


§. At the school picnic, 15 girls 
and § boys gave a Maypole dance. 
How many children took part? 


6. One afternoon Joe sold 17 pa- 
pers and Dick sold 14. Joe sold 
how many more papers than Dick? 


7. Carl saw 4 crows and 15 black- 
birds in the pasture. How many 


birds did he see in all? 


8. On May 12, Charles said, ““To- 
morrow is my birthday.”” On what 
day of May was Charles born? 


9. Elizabeth counted 19 tulips in 
the garden. She picked 11 of them 
for the dinner table. How many 
tulips did she leave? 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Decoration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


10. In the Memorial Day parade, 
there were 14 policemen walking 
and 4 riding on horses. How many 
policemen were in the parade? 


11. At the grade party in the 
Eugene Field School 18 boys were 
All but 3 of them ate ice 
How many boys ate ice 


present. 
cream. 
cream at the party? 


12. Dan’s orchard has 19 peach 
Only 9 trees had blossoms 
this spring. How many of Dan’s 


trees. 


peach trees will have no peaches on 
them this year? 


13. Nan’s birthday is May 19, and 
Nell’s birthday is May 5. How 


many days later is Nan’s birthday 
than Nell’s? 


14. Phyllis had 17 plants in one 
row of her garden, but 7 of them 
died. How many were left? 
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15. Nell has been at her Cousin 
Kate’s home 12 days. She is going 
to stay 14 days in all. In how 
many days will Nell go home? 


16. Mabel had 14 lighted candles | 


on her birthday cake. At the first 
puff she blew out 10. How many 
candles remained lighted? 


17. One morning Joe had 18 mar- 
bles, but he sold 16 of them. How 
many marbles did Joe have left? 


18. Mother’s dress cost 19 dollars 
and Jean’s dress cost 3 dollars. 
What is the difference in the cost 
of the two dresses? 


19. There were 2 quarts of milk 
in a can. Will poured 16 more 
quarts into the can. How many 
quarts were in the can then? 


20. In a test Ann had 19 answers 
right, and Kate had 16 answers 
right. How many more right an- 
swers did Ann have than Kate? 


21. There were 19 men working 
on a school building, but 2 of them 
have stopped. How many men are 
still at work? 


22. There were 16 girls in the 
school bus, and 6 boys. How many 
more girls were there than boys? 


23. King Midas touched 2 white 
roses and 17 red roses and they all 
turned to gold. How many roses 
were turned to gold? 
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Around the World with Robin 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


A Visit in Greece 








THE man who keeps the fruit store 
near our home is a Greek. He told 
me before I went away that I could 
get fresh figs to eat in Greece. [ate 
some wild honey there, too, and lit- 
tle seedless grapes, the kind that 
are dried into raisins. 

We bought goat’s milk from a 
boy who drove his goat from door 
to door. He milked it right on the 
street. He didn’t look much like 
the ancient Greeks. 

In Athens a Greek friend of my 
father invited us to dinner. I was 
surprised when Paul, his son, went 
out for a while and came back with 
the main part of the meal. It had 
been prepared by a public cook. 
The people send him foods which 
they want baked or roasted. They 
have only small ovens or charcoal 
fires at home. 

The Greek national costume 
looked strange to us. The men 
wear a short, very full pleated skirt 
over long, tight white leggings; an 
embroidered jacket; red shoes with 
tassels on the toes; and a round cap 
with a tassel on it. 


L 





Illustrations by RALPH AVERY 


We saw the ruins of the beauti- 
ful temple called the Parthenon, 
and other ruins of old Athens. I 
know now why Father has always 
been interested in Greece. I am 
going to read all I can find about 
ancient Greece. When I go to col- 
lege I shall study Greek. 

In the big cities of most foreign 
countries a good many people live 
and dress just like Americans. I 
was more interested in the places 
where they still do things in the 
Athens _ has 
electric lights, street cars, and ele- 


old-fashioned way. 


vators. I think ancient Athens is 
more interesting than modern 
Athens. 


In the Land of the Sphinx 


EGYPT is one of the strangest 
places we visited. Nothing there 
seemed real. Everything looked 
very old and settled. I suppose that 
it is because of the Pyramids and 
the Sphinx and the clothes some of 
the people wear, which look like 
those worn in Bible times. 

It is very hot in Egypt. Some of 
the men and boys in the small vil- 
lages wear only a single cotton 
shirt or a loin cloth. The people 
live in mud houses. 

In Cairo there are more Arabs 
than Egyptians. A good many 
Turks and Persians live there, too. 
Most of the people are Moham- 
medans. The city is full of mosques 
and minarets. 


See pages 32, 33, 51, and 60, and the raat 
ration at the beginning of each section. 












The mosques are 


churches with round domes, and 
the minarets are tall slender towers. 
A man called a muezzin climbs up 
into a minaret and calls out the 
prayer hours for Mohammedans. 

Ben Ali, a little Egyptian boy, 
took me to the wonderful museum 
in Cairo. Here you can see many 
things made by the ancient Egyp- 
tians thousands of years ago. There 
are beautiful pieces of pottery, 
jewelry, and vases made of bronze 
and copper. 

Egypt is nearly all desert except 
near the Nile River. I should have 
liked to travel with one of the 
camel caravans. 

We saw the Pyramids. Father 
said that it took a hundred thou- 
sand men twenty years to build the 
largest one. We saw the Sphinx, 
too, a statue like a very large lion 
with a woman’s head. 

In the little villages that we 
passed we saw many bullock carts. 
Men were carrying skin bags full of 


water, balanced on poles across 
their shoulders. Each village has a 
covered bazaar or market place. 
Father and I bought some little 
stone scarabs, the sacred beetles of 
Egypt, for souvenirs. 
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By HYLA JEAN AKRE and GARDA SLOANE 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MAY QUEEN—White crépe paper dress, long 
train, ruffles, and high stand-up collar in back. 
Ruffles are about three inches wide. 

FOOTMAN— White suit. 

HORSEMEN (Two or more) —White suit with 
pink crépe paper harness. Black crépe paper 
overshoes to represent hoofs; black crépe paper 
dashed to represent tails. 

ATTENDANTS—Short, ruffled crépe paper 
dresses, sleeveless; two blue, two orchid, two 
pink, two yellow. The necks may be finished 
by pasting crépe flower petals of contrasting 
color around the collar. 

HERALDS (Two)—White suits with white 
cambric circular capes, lined with yellow; white 
beret tams of cambric; horns with yellow cord 
attached. 

FAIRIES (Two)—Same as Attendants, only 
all white. 

BALLOON DANCERS—Pale blue cheesecloth 
dresses. Loosely fitting, uneven hemline, Gre- 
cian style; medium-sized silver balloons attached 
to wrist by string. 

BROWNIES—Short, sleeveless, brown cambric 
one-piece suits, fastening on one shoulder; tall, 
pointed brownie caps. 

sun—Yellow crépe paper dress, with wing- 
like sleeves, fastened at wrists so that arms may 
be raised to represent Sun. 

winD—Loose-fitting gray cheesecloth dress, 
uneven hemline; floating scarf attached at 
shoulder. 


Flowers 

rosE—Green bodice and rose-colored, ruffled, 
crépe paper skirt. 

vioLET—Green bodice, orchid ruffled crépe 
paper skirt. 

TuLirp—Green bodice, yellow underskirt, red 
tulip petal overskirt. 

DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY—Green bodice, two-tier 
yellow crépe paper skirt, edges slightly scalloped 
and ruffled. 

READER—Long, light-green crépe paper dress, 
ruffled. Poke bonnet hat—top of brim made of 
tiny ruffles, lined with yellow crépe paper. Band 
of yellow flowers around hat. Wide yellow rib- 
bon tied under chin. 

cHorus—Light colored dresses and suits. 


PROPERTIES 


Throne—At back center of stage; a kinder- 
garten chair set on low, small table. 
High wooden or cardboard back to 
chair, covered with light-green ruf- 


Footstool—Box about twelve inches square, 
covered with pink crépe paper ruffles, except 
last row, which has a green crépe paper ruffle 
around it. This is to be carried by a footman. 

Chariot—A kindergarten chair set in coaster 
wagon. Stretch heavy wrapping paper around 
wagon and chair. Cut down to shape of char- 
iot, high in back and low in front. Cover with 
light-green crépe paper ruffles. Wrap tongue of 
wagon with pink paper. 


SETTING 


On back drop, on each side of throne, make 
an arbor by pinning strips one and a half inch 
wide to give lattice effect. Cover with wisteria, 
made of crépe paper. Baskets of flowers or 
ferns may be placed on each side of throne. 


Act I 


Curtains open. Chorus is seated in half circle 
on floor. They sing “The May Queen,” in 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book, Number IV” 
(Churchill-Grindell Co., Platteville, Wisconsin, 
publishers) . 

Curtain closes. Piano repeats music, while 
children march off stage. 


Act II—Scene I 


Heralds go in front of curtain, stand as 
though bugling, while bugle sound is played on 
the piano. They announce, “The May Queen.” 
Heralds take hold of curtain and walk to oppo- 
site sides of stage as curtain is drawn. They 
stand at attention. Fairies are standing on each 
side of throne as curtain is pulled back. 

Enter Horsemen pulling chariot and Queen 
riding. They draw it around to center front of 
stage. Footman follows carrying footstool, and 
behind him are Queen’s Attendants. 

Footman places stool by chariot. Heralds 
come to chariot and assist Queen to alight. 
Queen bows to audience. Two Attendants carry 
her train. Queen mounts to throne. Fairies ar- 
range the train, as Queen sits, to resemble a 
large fan at her back. Chariot is then drawn to 
side of stage. Enter Balloon Dancers. 

Balloon Dance (*4 or % time) 

Dancers enter, using stiff-legged half step to 
form circle. 

Join hands, move left (4 measures). 

Play with balloons—tossing and throwing 
them (8 measures). 


Holding balloons high in both hands, run to 
center of circle; turn and run back (4 meas- 
ures). 

Whirl, holding balloons high (4 measures). 

Run to Queen and bow (2 measures). 

Run off, looking back over shoulder toward 
audience, smiling and carrying balloons by 
string (2 measures). 


Recitation: “The Little Elf” 


Brownie Dance (music in % or % time) 

Dance, bringing knees up high, heads high, 
arm upstretched, other hand on hip, happy and 
carefree (8 measures). 

Hop, bending over with hands on knees, mis- 
chievous expression on face (2 measures). 

Dance (2 measures). 

Hop (2 measures). — 

Dance (2 measures). 

Hop (2 measures). 

Dance (2 measures). 

Hop (2 measures). 

Dance (2 measures). 

Pranks—somersaults, cartwheels, tricks, as 
teasing others (16 measures). Much originality 
on part of the child is called for. 

Circle dance, knees high (12 measures). 

Bow to Queen and run off stage (2 measures). 


Recitation—“Have You Watched the Fairies?” 


Act IIl—Scene II 


Curtain rises. Queen is on throne. Flowers 
are kneeling in half circle about four feet apart. 
Heads are tucked under. 

Music descriptive of wind—fast. Enter Wind, 
running lightly, swiftly around Flowers. Bows 
to Queen and runs off stage (14 measures). 

Slow music for Sun. Sun, arms outstretched, 
skips lightly around Flowers; touches each one. 
Flowers slowly, gracefully rise as though bloom- 
ing. Sun bows to Queen and skips off (8 
measures ) . 

Fairy Dance 
(Light music, % or % time) 

Enter Fairies from opposite sides. 

Skip to center, bow to each other. 

Hold hands, skip back to Queen, and bow. 

Turn, hold hands, skip to front center stage, 
and bow to audience. 

Drop hands and cross, each to a 
twirl; skip to next Flower; twirl. 

Meet again in center back of stage; twirl. 

Cross. Skip to Flower; twirl. 


Flower; 








fled crépe paper, to form back of 
throne, Heavy wrapping paper 
tacked to table edge, extending to 
floor. Paste paper ruffles, gathered 
°n paper around table and chair. 
Cover top of table with light-green _ 
\ctépe paper; streamers run to corn- 
tts. Large paper bow may be above 
‘Nueen’s head. 
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Skip to Flower near front of 
stage; twirl. 

Skip to center stage, clasp hands, 
twirl, bow to audience. 

Turn, skip back to Queen, bow, 
and skip off stage. 


Act II—Scene III 


Cast at rear, Queen on throne. 

Chorus is seated in semicircle. 
. ’”” 

All sing, “The May Queen. 
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A May Blackboard Decoration 


By 


FOR use in the schoolroom, this panel, 
showing an outdoor scene, will be especially 
enjoyable to children after they have taken 
their first trip to the woods to look for birds 
A discussion of the 
flowers in the drawing may be encouraged, 


and for spring flowers. 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


and the class will have a great deal of pleas- 
ure in deciding what kind they are, and the 
proper colors to use for each of them. 
Because there is such a pictorial quality 
in this decoration, the children may like to 
decide on a title for it, and then select one 


of their number who can do lettering nicely 
to write the title underneath the picture, 
Colored chalk for the letters would be ef- 
fective. - The decoration may be finished 
by drawing lines of the same color as the 
letters, to serve as a frame. 
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Reading Materials Used in an Outdoor Activity 


By RUTH V. ANGELO and MARY LINDSEY 


Demonstration Teachers, First and Second Grades, Alexandria Demonstration School, University of California at Los Angeles 





PREVIOUS article told 

how some first- and 

second-grade children 

decided to make a park 
for their pets, called “Pet Park.” 
The activity was suggested by the 
loss of a rabbit belonging to the 
second grade. 

The question, “Why did the 
nbbit run away?” stimulated 
thought, and led to a discussion 
of the proper care and housing of 
pets. A conflict of ideas necessi- 
uted reading material on the 
subject, but the teachers found 
there was a lack of informational 
material within the vocabulary 
of primary children; therefore 
they prepared their own text. 
The following are from one of 
the reading units: 

A Rassit’s Home 


A rabbit’s home is called a hutch. 

It is best to build the hutch off 
the ground so that the rabbit cannot 
dig his way out and run away. 





A VIsIT TO THE Pic 


We went to see Mrs. Kreuger’s guinea pig. 
It eats lettuce, carrots, and potatoes. 
We want one. The first grade is making 

a pen for the pig. 


wool, Many people keep rabbits be- 
cause they make good pets. 

The cottontail rabbit is the wild 
one we know best. His fur is brown 
and his tail is white. The wild rab- 
bit lives in a nest of grass on the 
ground. 

Care OF BaBy Rassits 

A mother rabbit needs a nest at the 
back of the hutch. The father rab- 
bit must be in another hutch. 

A few days before the baby rab- 
bits come, the mother gets the nest 
ready for them. She pulls out her’ 
fur and lines the nest to make it soft. 
She should be given plenty of hay 
and water and left alone. 

Baby rabbits have no fur when 
they are born. 

The nest should not be cleaned or 
moved until the baby rabbits are 
three weeks old. 

Baby bunnies should stay with 
their mother until they are six or 
seven weeks o!d. Then they must 
have bread and milk for a while un- 
til they get used to hay and barley. 
Cabbage is not good for baby rab- 
bits.. Sometimes it kills them. 











A good hutch must have sun and 
fresh air. The hutch can have lath 
sides to let in the sun and fresh air. 
The back of the hutch should be made solid. The 
hutch must be large enough so that the rabbit will 
te comfortable. 

A hutch large enough for one rabbit should be 
about two feet high and three feet long. The hutch 
should have a shelf inside. The rabbit will get his 
exercise hopping from the floor to the shelf. 

The floor may be made of laths with a small space 
between each lath. This will help the rabbit keep 
his own house clean. 

The roof should be slanting and higher in front so 
the rain will run off. The hutch must always be dry. 
A wet hutch will make a rabbit sick. Burlap or can- 
Yas curtains will protect the rabbit in wet weather. 

Sometimes rabbits die when they get too hot. A 
wet cloth can be put around the hutch to cool the 
uron very hot days. 


A Rassit’s Foop 


A rabbit needs two meals a day. He eats more at 

night than in the daytime. Therefore, it is a good 
plan to feed him the largest meal in the evening. 

A rabbit needs a handful of barley and some alfalfa 
hay every day, and also a few carrots. 

A rabbit drinks much water. His water cup should 
be washed two times a day and kept full of fresh 
Water, 

_ Arabbit needs salt, too. He knows when he needs 
it better than we do. He should have a lump of salt 
fastened in his hutch so he can lick it. 

A sudden change of food will make a rabbit sick. 
‘you want to give him a different food, give him a 
tiny bit each day until he gets used to it. Lettuce, 
grass, clover, and parsley are good salads for him. 

token acorns are rabbit candy. A rabbit likes this 
candy very much, but must not have it often. 


Care OF A RABBIT 
— should be handled just enough to make it 
Ue, 
| Some people do not know how to pick up a rabbit. 
thurts a rabbit to be picked up by the ears almost 
* much as it would hurt girls and boys. Always 
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take hold of the loose skin over the shoulders with 
one hand and put the other hand under the hips, so 
that most of the weight will be in your hand. 

A rabbit cannot kick you if the feet are turned 
away from you. If a rabbit tries to kick when you 
are holding him, put him down until he stops. 

Keep the hutch clean. It can be washed out with 
the hose two times a week. The rabbit must not go 
back in it until it dries. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RABBITS 


A rabbit’s long ears help protect him from his ene- 
mies. He can hear very well. He can turn each ear 
a different way and hear sounds from two ways at 
once. 

A rabbit can be trained to be as clean in your own 
home as a dog or a cat. When he is five or six weeks 
old, keep him in a box with sawdust for two days, 
then let him out. By this time he will know the smell 
of his box and he will use it when he needs it. 

A pet rabbit will follow you and do tricks for you 
as well as a dog or a cat. 

A rabbit washes with his tongue and front feet 
like a cat. 

A rabbit has gnawing teeth. Farmers do not like 
him because he gnaws the bark off fruit trees. Fruit 
trees without bark will die. 

A rabbit will scratch, bite, or kick if he is handled 
roughly. If you treat him kindly he will be very 
playful and gentle. 

Sometimes the rabbit stands up on his hind feet 
and listens with his ears up straight. Sometimes he 
sniffs the air to find out what animals are near. 

A rabbit squeals if he gets hurt. Most rabbits are 
very quiet if they are comfortable. 


Uses or Rassits 
Some rabbits are raised for their meat. The Belgian 
hare, the New Zealand Red, and the Flemish Giant 
are all good for food. 
Some rabbits are raised for their fur. They are 
called chinchilla and angora rabbits. Their fur is 
long and silky. Angora rabbit fur is cut like sheep’s 


The prepared material guided 

the children in the construction 

of the various shelters. It was constantly re- 

ferred to by individuals in solving their prob- 

lems, and provided definite group reading lessons 
as well. 

The reading was not limited to this material, 
however. Many books were read, some of which 
were informational and some recreational. A 
bibliography of books used by the children will 
be found at the conclusion of this article. 

The first-grade children prepared books of 
their own, which were the first ones that they 
read. Each day a child dictated an account of 
the event which interested him most. This was 
typed for him in primer type, and the page was 
put in his book. He made his own illustrations. 
The three short stories which follow were taken 
from three consecutive pages of one of these 
books: 

Corky is our new rabbit. 


Corky needs a big hutch. 
We can make the hutch. 


Corky needs barley. 
Corky needs lettuce. 
Corky needs fresh water, too. 


We made a garden to-day. 
Corky tried to help us dig. 
We saw Corky hop and jump. 
Corky makes us laugh. 

This reading material; which at. first glance 
would seem difficult, was very real to the chil- 
dren because of the actual experience which pre- 
ceded the reading. A checking of the words in 
these individual books showed that two thirds 
of the entire first-grade word list were used in 
at least one instance, and that one third of the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Travelers at an Oasis 


A Poster Showing a Scene on the Desert 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THE colors which are used for this poster 
may be confined to different shades of 
brown and green. However, if a more vivid 


effect is desired, bright shades may be used 


for the costumes of the travelers, and for 
the saddle trappings of their camels. [Be- 
fore beginning work on the poster, have the 
children read the story, “In the Land of the 
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Sphinx,” by Blanche Jennings Thompson, 
and have them look at the heading of the 
Primary Grades Section, in which likewise, 
there is shown a desert scene. ] 
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Tom and Old Sammy 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


TAMP! Stamp! went old 
Sammy’s hoofs on the dirt 
floor of his stable. He whin- 

nied now and then. “Time to get 
up, Tom!” he seemed to say. 

Tom, from his bed in the stable 
loft above, heard Sammy. He 
raised his rumpled white head, and 
his wrinkled old face broke into 
a broad smile. 

“All right, old fellow,” he called 
to Sammy, as he crawled out of his 
bed. “I’m coming!” 

Quickly Tom put on his rough 
work clothes and heavy boots. He 
washed his face at the water tap 
and brushed his soft white hair. 
Then he went down the creaking 
stairs. 

“Good old Sammy, do you want 
your breakfast?” asked Tom as he 
patted Sammy’s head. 

Sammy whinnied and shook his 
fat brown sides. He put his soft 
nose against Tom’s cheek. 

Tom took a measure brimming 
full of oats from a big bag of feed 
and poured it into Sammy’s feed 
box. 

Crunch! Crunch! went Sammy. 
Tom quickly and carefully brushed 
and combed Sammy’s brown coat. 
Then he slipped on his strong leath- 
er harness. 

Crunch! Crunch! went Sammy, 
and soon the oats were eaten. Then 
Tom hitched him to a green wagon. 
It had “Cloverdale Dairy” printed 
in big black letters on the sides. 
Other drivers were hitching horses 
to shiny green wagons like Tom 
and Sammy’s. 


Illustration by 





“Get up, Sammy!” Tom gave 
the reins a slap. Clatter! Clatter! 
Down the street they went. 

Many of the wagons were stand- 
ing in a long line in front of the 
Racks filled with bottles 
of milk were piled high on the plat- 
form. They were being loaded in- 
to the wagons. 

Puff! Puff! A milk train from 
the country was switching on to 
the side tracks near the dairy. Men 
were unloading great cans of milk 
from cars. The milk would be 
taken into the dairy to be pasteur- 
ized and bottled. 

Rumble! Rumble! A long line 
of Cloverdale milk wagons went 
down the street with their loads of 
bottled milk. 

Now it was Tom’s turn to load 
up. Rattle! latter! Soon the 
wagon was loaded high with milk. 

Clipperty-Clop! Clipperty- 
Clop! Off started Sammy with 
Tom and his load of milk. 


dairy. 


Plates II and III of our Rotogravure ~—-— 
ture Section correlate with this story. 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Clipperty-Clop! Down the 
street they went. Sometimes they 
stopped in front of houses with 
wide verandas and lawns. 

It was growing light when 
Sammy finally stopped at the curb 
in front of a pretty white house 
with green blinds. 

“Tt’s too early for Anne and Dick 
to be up this morning, Sammy,” 
explained Tom. “I’m afraid you 
won’t get your lumps of sugar 
to-day.” 

Sammy whinnied. Immediately 
two small heads appeared at a win- 
dow of the white house. 

“There’s Sammy,” cried two lit- 
tle voices. “Good morning, Tom. 
Wait a minute; we'll be right 
down.” 

Sammy whinnied again and 
pricked up his pretty ears. Down 
the steps ran Anne and Dick. 
Dick reached Sammy first, and held 
out a lump of sugar. 

“Say please, Sammy,” laughed 
Dick. Sammy nozzled his warm 
nose against Dick’s face. Then he 
whinnied and politely took the 
lump of sugar from Dick’s hand. 
He ate it slowly. 

“Say please to me, too,” begged 
Anne, as she held up a lump of 
sugar. She was not afraid of the 
big horse. 

Sammy whinnied as he took the 
sugar from Anne. Then he poked 
into her pockets for more sugar. 

“No more to-day, you scamp!” 
laughed Tom. He gave the reins a 
slap, and away they went down the 
street. Clipperty-Clop! 
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Bees and Apple Blossoms 


An Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


OU are no doubt familiar with both 
apple blossoms and honeybees; but 
you will probably be surprised to 
know that the flowers without the 

bees will not produce a good crop of apples. 
Scientists have performed a number of experi- 
ments which have demonstrated this fact to 
fruit-growers. 

When the demand for apples grown in the 
northwestern states increased, people planted a 
great many apple orchards. The trees grew well 
and produced many blossoms, but only a few 
apples were formed. This was especially disap- 
pointing since only the varieties had been plant- 
ed that were most successful in old orchards. 


THe Richt COMBINATION OF TREES 


The weather and the soil were investigated 
but failed to account for the poor apple crop. 
However, scientists found after performing sev- 
eral interesting experiments that the trouble 
was lack of the proper pollination, that is, a 
means of transferring pollen from the stamens 
of the blossoms to the pistils of other blossoms. 

If you examine an apple blossom you will see 
that some of the pollen from the stamens would 
be likely to reach the pistil. However, in order 
that good apples shall be formed on some kinds 
of apple trees, pollen from another variety of 
apple tree must be carried to the pistils. For 
example, scientists found that in order to have 
Jonathan trees produce good apples, such trees 
as the Ben Davis are needed to supply the pol- 
len. Fruit-growers therefore learned that be- 
fore they could raise a good crop of apples, they 
must have the right combination of trees. 

With this information before them, fruit- 
growers had no difficulty in understanding why 
the new apple orchards of the northwestern 
states failed to produce satisfactory crops. In 
the old orchards a few trees of many varieties 
had been planted, and by this-means the neces- 
sary pollen for some of the trees was sure to be 
supplied. When the new orchards were planned, 


a few of the varieties which were the best sellers 
in the market were planted. Often hundreds 
of trees of one kind were growing in an orchard 
without the necessary kinds of trees to supply 
the pollen. 


THe Best Potten CARRIERS 


The next problem was to determine how the 
pollen could be carried from one tree to anoth- 
er. Was it safe to depend on the wind to take 
the pollen from the stamens of the blossoms of 
the Ben Davis tree to the pistils of the Jonathan 
blossoms? Scientists have made several tests 
which show that pollen is not carried from tree 
to tree by the wind. Therefore some other 
means of pollination had to be secured if well- 
formed apples were to be grown. 

Perhaps you are familiar with the activities 
of bees and know that they visit blossoms to 
gather nectar and pollen. Each worker bee has 
two ways of distributing pollen from flower to 
flower. In the first place the whole body is 
covered with very fine hairs. As the bee trav- 
els from blossom to blossom some of the pollen 
sticks to these hairs and is taken on to another 
tree. In the second place, bees have little bas- 
kets on their hind pair of legs in which they 
gather pollen and carry it to their hives. Their 
load of pollen looks:like a ball of golden dust on 
each hind leg. 

Since scientists were of course familiar with 
the ways of bees, they began to experiment 
with them. The New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations have issued a bulletin in 
which an interesting: experiment is described. 
Two trees, a Jonathan apple tree and a Wealthy 
apple tree, were covered with a single wire- 
screen cage in which a hive of. bees was placed 
during the blooming period.. Two other trees 
of the same kind were inclosed by a similar cage 
but there were no bees inside it. The.cages were 
side by side so that the conditions. were the 
same for both experiments, with the exception 
that one cage contained the bees. ~ The results 


of this experiment are given in the following 
paragraph. This report was prepared by 
Ray Hutson for Bulletin No. 434 of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations, “Re- 
lation of the Honeybee to Fruit Pollination in 
New Jersey.” 

The Wealthy apple tree which the bees vis- 
ited had 3,475 blossoms and 591 apples set (17 
per cent); the Wealthy tree not visited by bees 
had 3,675 blossoms and 148 apples set (4.02 pet 
cent). The Jonathan apple tree which the bees 
visited had 2,758 blossoms and 238 apples set 
(8.4 per cent) ; the Jonathan tree not visited by 
bees had 1,985 blossoms and 16 apples set (0.8 
per cent). 

It will be seen from the report given above 
that there is an increased yield of fruit when in- 
sects work freely among the blossoms. Honey- 
bees and bumblebees are the most important 
agents of pollination, as has been demonstrated 
by experiments in New Jersey, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, and several other sections of the coun- 
try. Since honeybees can be easily obtained and 
placed where they are needed, it is a common 
practice for fruit-growers to secure bees for 
their orchards. Scientists have proved by exper 
ments that one hive to the acre is advisable. 

The Spitzenburgh apple tree cannot make us 
of its own pollen, but scientists have found that 
it can be fertilized by pollen from the follow 
ing varieties: Yellow Newton, Arkansas Black, 
Jonathan, and Baldwin. Scientists have not a® 
swered the question of what tree to plant in oF 
der to supply pollen for all the varieties of 
apples. This problem will require several ye" 
more of experimenting. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What problem did fruit-growers in t 
northwestern states have? 
2. How did scientists help them? 
3. What did scientists discover about the pol 
len of apple trees? 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Famous Men and Women of May 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


' Horace Mann 
May 4 

Up to his sixteenth birthday, Horace Mann 
had had no more than eight or ten weeks of 
shooling yearly. He earned the money for his 
textbooks by braiding straw. The love of 
knowledge was strong in this boy, and when he 
became a man, he made it his life work to inter- 
et others in the importance of education. 
Horace Mann was a farm boy, born in Franklin, 
Massachusetts, in 1796. He was an industrious 
lid, both in his school work and his farm duties. 
In six months’ study with a teacher, he fitted 
himself to enter the second year of Brown Uni- 
versity. He became a lawyer, and later was 
dected to the Massachusetts legislature. He de- 
voted himself to reforming the educational sys- 
tem, and inspiring higher ideals in teaching. 
He was the founder of the first normal school 
for training teachers. 


Sir James M. BaRRIE 
May 9 


In the garret of his home, ten-year-old Jamie 
would make up a tale of adventure and then 
tush downstairs to read it to his mother. This 
hd, so full of fancies, grew up to become one of 
to-day’s most distinguished novelists and drama- 
tists, and was knighted for his literary achieve- 
ments. Sir James Matthew Barrie was born in a 
tiny cottage in Kirriemuir, Scotland, in 1860. 
His father’s trade of weaving brought only a 
mall income, yet James was sent to a good 
school, and later, to the University of Edin- 
burgh. He wanted to become an author, and 
wrote stories of his Scotch village, which he sent 
to English papers. Their quiet humor caught 
the public fancy at once. Barrie’s many novels 
and plays are filled with poetical fancies. He 
loves children, and for them he wrote the 
charming, whimsical, fairy play, Peter Pan. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
May 12 


Little Florence, hearing that Cap, a dog be- 
longing to her father’s shepherd, was to be 
killed on account of a supposedly broken leg, 
tended the injury and saved the dog. Years 
later, Florence Nightingale saved thousands of 
human lives by her work in the Crimean War. 
She was born of English parents, in 1820, at 
Florence, Italy. Well-educated, rich, and pret- 
ty, she did not care for the empty life led by 
many girls of her position. She gave her time to 
Visiting the poor and the sick on her father’s 
‘state and in city hospitals. She studied nurs- 
ing, and tried to teach other women to think of 
a a worthy profession. During the Crimean 

at, she was sent to the front with thirty-eight 
nurses, There, working under tremendous 
difficulties, she showed her remarkable ability in 


organizing hospitals and relieving suffering. 


Decoration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


Caro_us LINNAEUS 
May 23 


Four-year-old Carl, as he was known, used to 
listen intently to his. father as he talked about 
plants, and then ply him with questions. When 
the boy was eight years old, he was given a plot 
of ground called “Carl’s Garden.” This child, 
who had such a great love for flowers that he 
devoted his life to the study of them, becoming 
famous for his knowledge of plant life, was 
Carolus Linnaeus. He was the first to name 
plants and animals scientifically, and the first 
to employ a clear system of classifying and de- 
scribing them. He was born in 1707, in Ra- 
shult, Sweden, the son of a poor minister. For 
many years he struggled against poverty and 
disappointment, but his earnest study at length 
brought him fame, and people came from all 
over Europe to listen to his lectures. 


RALPH WaLpo EMERSON 
May 25 


One day a slightly built, blue-eyed boy paid 
six cents for a book from a circulating library, 
but when he learned of the struggle his widowed 
mother was having to get money, he returned 
the prized volume unfinished. In spite of pov- 
erty, Ralph Waldo Emerson was given a good 
education. At Harvard, though frail, and 
younger than his classmates, he was distin- 
guished for his studious traits. He was born 
in 1803, in Boston, but spent most of his life in 
Concord, Massachusetts. After a period of 
teaching school and preaching, he began to 
lecture. He gained fame as a poet, philoso- 
pher, and essayist. By his wise counsel for right 
living and thinking, Emerson won the title of 
the “Sage of Concord.” 


Portraits of these men and women appear a 
Plate IV of the rotogravure section. 


























Jutia Warp Howe 
May 27 


In her thirteenth year, the future author of 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” surprised 
her father with a gift of poems of her own 
composing. Julia Ward was born in New 
York City, in 1819. As a little girl, she was 
very studious, and throughout her long, active 
life, she never ceased striving to learn. She 
married Dr. Howe, who was devoting himself 
to the antislavery cause and the education of 
the blind. She helped her husband in his work, 
and continued her own writing. It was in Civil 
War times that the words of her famous patri- 
otic hymn came to her as she woke one morn- 
ing. A woman of means, Mrs. Howe made her 
long life one of service to others. 


Louis AGASSIz 
May 28 


Two little brothers could often be seen in the 
garden of a Swiss parsonage, watching the fish 
they had brought to their aquarium. The elder, 
Louis, was to become one of the greatest natu- 
ralists of the world. Louis Agassiz was born in 
Motier; Switzerland, in 1807. His room was 
always a little menagerie, filled with the live 
specimens he had brought home to observe. 
The young naturalist’s father had intended to 
make a business man of this son, but was per- 
suaded to allow him to attend the university. 
Young Agassiz studied medicine, and took a 
degree in philosophy. A report which he made 
on the fishes of Brazil showed his exceptional 
talent as a naturalist, and before he was thirty 
years old, Louis Agassiz was known throughout 
the world as a distinguished scientist. The last 
twenty-seven years of his life he spent in Amer- 
ica, lecturing and investigating. He gained the 
reputation of being the world’s greatest science 


teacher. ‘ 


Patrick HENRY 
May 29 


A tall, stooping young man with twinkling 
blue eyes rode into Williamsburg, Virginia, one 
day in 1765. He had come to urge the House 
of Burgesses to resist the tax laid upon the col- 
onies by the Stamp Act. This young member 
of the House of Burgesses was Patrick Henry, 
whose eloquence had a great deal to do with 
shaping events that led up to the Revolution. 
Ten years later he delivered his most famous 
speech, ending with the words: “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death!” Patrick Henry was 
born in Hanover County, Virginia, in 1736. 
He was a carefree boy, fond of sport and mu- 
sic. He grew up to become a forceful, fiery 
patriot, who served his country in many capac- 
ities. He is remembered chiefly for the elo- 
quence that roused the American colonists to a 
sense of their rights. 
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An Introduction to Browning’s Poetry 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


F ALL English poets, the one who 
seems least likely to have written 
poetry suitable for children’s read- 
ing is Robert Browning; however, 

several of his best-known poems are great fa- 
vorites of children. The most popular of these 
are “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Hervé Riel,” 
“How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” “Incident of the French Camp,” 
“Home-Thoughts, from Abroad,” and “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” from Pippa Passes. 

In spite of the dignity and austerity of 
Browning's later years and the aura of incom- 
prehensibility which always seems to surround 
him, there are a quaintness and charm about 
his early life which have a certain appeal for 
children. Browning’s biographers tell us that 
he was an extremely precocious child. His 
father and mother were both book-lovers, and 
possessed a large, well-chosen library. He de- 
veloped early a fondness for reading. 

Animals seemed to rank second to books in 
the Browning household. Among early pets 
are recorded a monkey, an eagle, an owl, and a 
magpie, to say nothing of stray cats, and hedge- 
hogs, snails, and even various kinds of insects. 
For all of these creatures, the child showed an 
extraordinary affection. 

Little Robert was very fond of music. His 
mother played the piano unusually well, and it 
is said that the little fellow on more than one 
occasion left his bed and ran in his night clothes 
to the piano, begging his mother to play for 
him, although the music often affected him to 
the point of tears. 

Very early he learned to draw, and made con- 
siderable progress in that art. His facility in 
rhyming began to show itself when he was very 
small indeed. When he was so tiny that his nose 
was on a level with the table top, he made up 
long verses, beating time meanwhile on the 
edge of the table. 

Robert first attended a kind of nursery school 
kept by two elderly ladies, where he learned to 
read so early that his teachers were accused of 
undue favoritism by the mothers of less preco- 
cious children. In the schools which he attend- 
ed later as a young boy, he was generally 
unhappy. He was a bookworm and a dreamer. 
He was misunderstood and often bullied by 
boys of a different type. He was always much 
happier at home, where he could ride on his pony 
and take long, quiet walks by himself or read, 
unhindered, for hours. All these traits were 
evidenced later in his poetry. 

The old folk tale of the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
put into verse form by Browning is the greatest 
favorite among his poems with children of all 
ages. Before reading the Browning version to 
small children, it is best to tell the story simply 
first, in prose. The delightful edition illustrat- 
ed by Hope Dunlap is most decorative and col- 
orful and adds to any child’s appreciation of 
the poem. It should be pointed out to the chil- 





KEYSTONE view co, 
RoBert BRowNING 
Born May 7, 1812 


dren that the piper was called the “pied” piper 
because of his two-colored clothes, a fact that 
many people seem never to have realized. 

There are many unusual words in the poem, 
but as a rule children grasp the meaning suffici- 
ently well through the context, especially if they 
have heard the story in prose first. Such words 
as those listed below should be well fixed in the 
teacher's vocabulary both as to pronunciation 
and meaning before the reading. She will then 
be prepared if a child asks a question, and will 
also be prepared for some of Browning’s rather 
extraordinary rhymes. 


ditty 
vermin 
vats 
ladles 
sprats 
dolts 
obese 
paunch 
mutinous 
glutinous 
swarthy bereft 
adept tabor 
trepanned 


tripe 

psaltery 
nuncheon 
sugar-puncheon 
pottage 

Caliph 
scorpions 

stiver 

ribald 

piebald 


Needless to say, the point of the story should 


be brought out by questioning. It is also well 
to mention that while the piper’s method of re- 
taliation may be debatable, the justice of his 
cause is beyond question. Older children will 
enjoy reading the lovely play, The Piper, writ- 
ten by Josephine Preston Peabody. 

Even the smallest children may be told some- 
thing of the story of Pippa Passes. It is suff- 
cient to say that a little factory worker named 
Pippa had only one holiday throughout the en- 
tire year. The night before it occurred, she 
prayed God to send her a pleasant day. She was 


up at dawn to make it last as long as possible 
All day she went about singing her happy littl 
song. She passed several people whom she did 
not even see, but who were kept from doing eyil 
deeds by the sight of her innocent happiness and 
the sound of her joyous song. This is enough 
to make a background for the lovely words of 
“The Year’s at the Spring,” which is even mor 
effective with Gilchrist’s musical setting. 

“Hervé Riel” is a stirring poem which é. 
serves more frequent attention than it receives 
The “simple Breton sailor” assuredly merits ; 
place among the valorous ones in literature, but 
the difficulties of the Browning idiom ofter 
make teachers reluctant to undertake a study 
of the poem. If the reading is sufficiently dn. 
matic, the difficulties will usually take care of 
themselves. The story, however, will emerg 
more readily from the obscure language if the 
teacher relates the action briefly in prose first 
This is true of nearly all Browning's longer 
poems. Children like to know that the name, 
“Belle Aurore,.’ by which the hero called hi 
wife, means “beautiful morning” or “dawn.” 

The poem, “Incident of the French Camp,” 
is brief and dramatic, and needs very little ex- 
planation. A full-length portrait of Napoleon 
helps to make clearer the pen picture of the 
great emperor as drawn by Browning. 

In the well-known poem, “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, 
there are a number of difficult place name. 
The teacher should never neglect to look thes 
up first. Neither should she be content to gues 
at pronunciations, but should make ever 
effort to get from proper sources the correct 
pronunciation of each. Many a child carn 
through life mispronunciations first heard by 
him from his teacher—the one who, above i! 
others, might be expected not to fail him in thi 
respect. 

Contrary to general opinion, this poem is no! 
founded on any authentic historical incident 
Browning was a great lover of horses, and wish- 
ing to immortalize a horse as a hero, invent 
the situation described in the poem. Many 
the scenes depicted lend themselves well to i 
lustration. A colorful poster might be made for 
instance of the lines: 

“At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black ever! 

one.” 

“Home-Thoughts, from Abroad” is impo 
tant if for no other reason than that it contait 
two or three of the most frequently quoted a 
misquoted lines in English literature: 


“That’s the wise thrush; he sings each som! 


twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could * 
capture 
The first fine careless rapture!” 
Before the reading, children should, of cou™ 
be told that Browning wrote this poem in Italy 
| (Continued on page 69) 
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~The Discontented Mud Nymph 


HERE was a great commotion under- 
neath the water near the edge of the 
sea. The long sea mosses swayed 
back and forth, as fish darted among 

them. An abalone lifted its shell to hear what 
was going on. A jellyfish moved closer to a 
beautiful starfish, and both edged toward some- 
one who was speaking. 

In spite of all the agitation, the sea was clear 
and blue, for it was a lovely day in spring. The 
smooth, sunlit waters of the surface gave little 
indication of the flurry below. 

The cause of all the excitement, and the cen- 
ter of attraction, was old Mr. Crab. He was 
pink, good-sized, and very wise, and had just 
finished telling a marvelous fairy story. 

“In all my travels over land and sea,” he con- 
cluded impressively, “I have never seen any 
fairies as beautiful as those springtime fairies. 
They were as bright as golden sunbeams, and 
they lived for pleasure alone.” 

How old Mr. Crab knew so much about fair- 
ies it is hard to tell, but whether it was all true 
or not was a matter of no great importance. 
The fish and other water creatures were en- 
thralled by his tale. 

Most impressed of them all was an ugly little 
water insect whose home for two years had been 
in the mud at the bottom of the sea. He was 
black, and ungainly in shape. He was good for 
only one thing—a food morsel for the fish, and 
he always had to be careful to keep from being 
eaten. 

After Mr. Crab had finished his story, the lit- 
tle mud nymph just couldn’t keep still. “Oh, I 
wish I could turn into a fairy,” he wailed. “I 
think it would be wonderful. I’m so tired of 
this mudhole.” 

All the fish laughed at him for having such 
an idea, and one opened its mouth and would 
have swallowed him if the insect had not dodged 
just in time. A minnow happen- 
ing along just then felt sorry for 
him, however. The minnow also 
had a difficult time to keep from 
being eaten by the larger fish, and 
seemed to understand the little 
insect. 

“What kind of fairy would you 
like to be?” he asked. 

“Oh, I'd like to be a winged 
one, so I could fly in the sunshine. 
I've been down here in this mud- 
hole for two years, hardly daring 
to stick my head out, and I’m 
sick of it.” 

“Keep on wishing,” replied the 
minnow. “You may get some 
Wings next time you change your 
skin. You’ve changed it twice 
now and I really think that you've 
improved a little each time.” 


By JENNETT SPENCER 


Teacher, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


Illustration by RALPH AVERY 


The insect was so pleased that he wriggled 
his tail and his ‘six sturdy legs as hard as he 
could. “Minnow, do you think I’m foolish?” 
he asked. 

“Not a bit,” said the minnow. “I’ve seen 
strange things happen down here.” With a 
careless flip of his tiny tail, he swam away, and 
soon he had disappeared behind a big seaweed 
leaf. 

The insect sat in deep thought, wondering 
whether the minnow were trying to tease him. 
He couldn’t get Mr. Crab’s story out of his 
head. He kept thinking of those happy spirits 
of the sunshine, whose life was so different from 
his own. He had always lived in the mud. At 
first he ‘could only wiggle and crawl, but lately 
he had been able to swim a little. 

The minnow’s encouragement made him 
wonder. “Minnow said I'd improved,” he 
thought, “and I do swim better than I used to. 
But I’m so small and ugly. I do wish I could 
see the sun. It’s so dark down here.” 

The next morning Minnow swam around 
again. 

“Hello, there, still pining for the sun?” he 
asked banteringly. 

“Yes,” replied the mud nymph, “and do you 
know, I believe I'll try to get up a little way. 
I'd like to see what is at the top.” 

“Y’ll swim with you,” said the minnow pleas- 
antly. “I haven’t had my breakfast yet.” 

The two started up, the minnow snatching at 
a bit of moss as he rose gracefully above it, the 
aspiring mud nymph wriggling his legs and tail 
furiously and struggling with all his might to 
keep up with him. 

“You'll make it,” the minnow said, chewing 
an oozy bit of root as he swam by. 

The mud nymph could only smile as he 
bravely struggled on, almost bursting with de- 
termination. Finally he reached the shallow 





water near the shore. The water was an amber 
color, and the sand and mud beneath him were 
golden. 

The minnow, who could go no nearer the 
shore with safety, bade him farewell. “Good- 
by,” he called, “you'll see the sun if you keep 
on going; and then, who knows what will hap- 
pen? Good luck, anyway!” 

“Good-by, Minnow,” said the little mud 
nymph. “I’m sure something will happen when 
I get to the top. If it doesn’t, I'll burst. I'll 
come back and tell you about it if I can.” 

The nymph had certainly been right. After 
the minnow had gone, things began to happen 
thick and fast. He saw to his surprise that he 
was not alone, but that the beach was literally 
covered with thousands of creatures like him- 
self—but were they like him? Even as he 
looked at them, a wonderful change was taking 
place, and, wonder of wonders, he was chang- 
ing, too. He knew it! 

The rays of the sun, which touched them all 
as they first reached the surface of the water, 
were like myriads of shining magic wands, 
changing them into the fairy creatures he had 
dreamed of. Their old skins had split and they 
had wriggled out of them, miraculously trans- 
formed into creatures of daintiness and beauty. 
Then, oh, what happiness! He could fly! On 
wings gleaming in the sunlight he flew to a tree 
growing near the shore, and was joined by thou- 
sands of his fellow creatures. 

Once more his clothes were to be changed, 
for this was May Day, the birthday of May 
flies. Cr-r-rach! Quiver! Pull! His old suit 
was off, even to the covering of the wings, and 
the new one in its place. 

The happy little creature did not need to be 
told that he was a May fly. He knew it from 
the fragrance of the breeze, the warmth of the 
sun, and the feelings inside himself. At last 
he was just what he had dreamed 
of being—a fairylike creature of 
the air, with a slender body, four 
dainty, transparent wings, two of 
which were as long as himself, and 
two threadlike tails which swayed 
up and down with his motion, and 
were twice as long as his body. 

To live was his mission to-day 
—to know all the joy and happi- 
ness that could be crowded into 
this bright May Day. That was 
what his feelings told him and 
was the end for which he had 
waited during those two years in 
the dull mud bank. 

Off on his fairy wings he flew 
to frolic gaily with his compan- 
ions. “They soared up toward the 
sun, then skimmed down to the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Closing Day Program Material — 


RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES 


Americans All 
By Sara E. Gosselink 
(Exercise for five boys dressed in the costumes 
of the periods) 
ALL== 
We are Americans, loyal and true, 
We have guarded our country the great per- 
ils through. 
We have fought for her, bled for her, died 
for her, too, 


That our children might reverence the Red, 
White, and Blue. 


INDIAN— 

A savage? Ah! thus the palefaces say, 

But did we not show them through danger 
the way? 

And did we not help when starvation was 
near? 

Oftentimes it was needless that they should 
us fear. 

We love our great country of rivers and 
plains, 


With great mountain ranges outstretching 
like chains; 
We honor America, land of the free. 


May Old Glory wave o’er her unfalteringly. 


PiLGRIM— 
When sorely oppressed by old England's great 
yoke, | 
We fled from her shores and all home ties thus 
broke; 

For freedom we sought, that we might wor- 
ship God, 

And planted our homes on the new world’s 
strange sod. 

We love our great country because of her 
charms, 

Because she received us with wide-open arms; 

We reverence America, land of the free, 

May Old Glory wave o’er her unfalteringly. 


CONTINENTAL SOLDIER— 

Sore stressed were our hearts when no freedom 
was found, 

And a cry rose to heaven—'twas a most wel- 
come sound— 

That we should be free from the rule of the 
King, 

And later we heard Independence Bell ring. 

We love our great country because of her 
name, 

Because independence she dared to proclaim. 

We honor America, land of the free, 

May Old Glory wave o’er her unfalteringly. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIER— 

When secession once threatened our country 
so fair, 

When slavery’s chains did our country en- 
snare, 

For freedom we struggled, and ’twas not in 
vain, 

For one Union developed and under one 
name. 


We admire our great country because of her 
strength, 

Which developed from years of hard struggle 
at iength; 

We cherish America, land of the free, 

May Old Glory wave o’er her unfalteringly. 


WORLD WAR SOLDIER— 

America stands for the great friend of all; 

She flew to their aid when the Allies did call. 

To make safe for democracy our own great 
land, 

She struggled and bled and the foes did with- 
stand. 

We hallow the name of our country so great, 

We abolish dishonor and all forms of hate; 

We love great America, land of the free, 

May Old Glory wave o’er her unfalteringly. 


ALL— 
We are Americans, loyal and true, 
We love the dear flag, the Red, White, and 
Blue; , 
We eherish her, honor, and reverence her, too. 
America, America, we'thus salute you. 


(Give salute to the flag.) 


Quite a Different Matter 
By Alfred I. Tooke 


(An action poem for two boys) 
FIRST BOY— 
I'd like to be a chauffeur 
(Imitates steering.) 
And drive a car around, 
And always at your service 
I’m sure I would be found, 
Except at supper time, and then 
I would be homeward bound! 


SECOND BOY— 
I'd like to be a policeman. 
(Turns to First Boy.) 
You know what policemen do! 


FIRST BOY— 
They stand and watch the traffic, 


SECOND BOY— 
And they arrest folks, too, 
(Takes First Boy by coat collar.) 
Who drive their cars too quickly, 
So I'd keep watch for you! 


FIRST BOY— 
But I would be the chauffeur 
Who drives the Fire Chief, 
You'd not dare, then, to stop me, 
And I'd not come to grief. 
(Second Boy releases First Boy, stands back, and 
bows apologetically.) 


SECOND BOY— 
Ah! that’s a different matter, sir! 
I'd let you go in peace! 
(Boys bow to audience, and go off stage, arm 
in arm.) 


A Fractional Plaint 
By Faye L. Mitchell 


The first grade I found easy, 
The second grade the same; 
The third one wasn’t really bad, 

But then the fourth one came; 


And with it came the fractions 
That took away my joy; 
And ever since, I tell you, 
I've been a wretched boy. 


But now I’m in the fifth grade, 
My brow I surely mop; 

The fractions just get longer— 
When do they ever stop? 


And that we shouldn’t learn them, 
I think you will agree, 

If I explain the matter 
The way it seems to me. 


Our teacher said we learned things 
In school that we should know, 

To help us do the things we need, 
When older we shall grow. 


Now I won’t need these fractions; 
Such things I'll never use, 
When I am old enough so that 
I have a right to choose. 


A seventh of an apple, 
One half a candy bar, 

An eighth part of a cherry pic— 
These don’t go very far. 


So what’s the use of learning 
How things can be made small, 
When what one wants is whole things, 
If one may choose at all? 


The Flag’s Message 
By Ethel M. Bowen 


High in the air we hold our flag, 
The flag to which we will be true, 
The flag for which our soldiers fought, 

The Red, the White, the Blue. 


We bow our heads for those who died, 
Our country’s flag to save. 

We honor those who fought for us, 
So loyal, true, and brave. 


We pledge our lives to that same flag; 
We'll strive in every way 

To do our part in this great land, 
And do it every day. 


This flag tells us this message: 
Live true, live pure, live right; 
This is the way to freedom, 
This is the way to might. 
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H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


Japan’s Gift to the United States 


y yoogl every school has planted at some 
time a “memorial tree.” These cherry 
trees encircling the Tidal Basin at Washington 
were the gift of the wife of a former ambas- 
sador from Japan, and were planted as an 


international memorial. A national memorial 
to George Washington, whose bicentennial 
occurs in 1932, will take the form of trees. 
In beauty and significance, it will equal the 
Washington Monument, which we see here. 
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The Story of Milk 


Mm is important in the diet of children becayy: 
contains the elements needed to build and nourig 
muscle and bone. It also supplies very necessary yir, 
mins. Our largest amount of milk comes from co, 
In some parts of the world, milk is obtained from re 
deer, goats, sheep, camels, and other animals. 

Very careful preparation is required to produce ; 
sweet, pure milk that we drink. The pictures on the 
two pages show the principal steps in the production, 
milk. Every precaution is taken to keep the milk cle, 





























A MOST important factor in the production of good milk is rg tag —— + - =. Sip 7" * ™ 
the barn in which the cows are kept. The barn shown here an ‘aon poner a a ' aie 
is desirable because it is clean, well-lighted, and ventilated. 7, of ene tg 

washable suit which he | iM 

keeps only for milking. 
THIS cow is being His hands have heen 
washed. Cows should thoroughly washed. 
always be carefully 


cleaned before milking. 








THE milking machine is comparatively 
new. Milk is drawn directly into the cov- 
ered pail without exposure to air. The 
machine is sterilized regularly after use. 



































THE milk from the farms is taken toat 
ceiving station. Here it is weighed w 
tested to see how rich it is in milk fat. ! 
is also inspected for flavor and cleanlins 
Milk that is to be sold must reach @ 
standards which have been set for it. 























THIS man has just finished milk- 
ing and is cooling the milk by 
pouring, it over cold pipes. 

















A MILK house on the 
farm, such as this one, 
is used only for han- 
dling the milk. The 
concrete floor and 
smooth walls are kept 
clean, and the windows 
and door are screened. 
After washing, the cans 
are turned upside down 
in the sun to dry. 
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From Farm to Table 


ind free from harmful bacteria. Healthy cows in sani- 
tary surroundings are the first requisite. Between the 
farm and our door the milk is tested, filtered, pasteur- 
ized, cooled, and put into well-washed bottles. When 
the milkman delivers it at our house, it is used at once or 
put into the refrigerator until needed. 

In this issue there is an article by Lydia J. Roberts 
dealing with the production of milk. Teachers will 
find it supplemental to Miss Roberts’ article in the 
November issue, “Teaching Children to Drink Milk.” 





BEFORE being _pas- 
teurized the milk en- 
ters a filter. In the one 
shown, it passes through 
cotton cloth stretched 
between metal plates. 





























IN THE cooler 


temperature of the milk 
is rapidly reduced to 


below 50°F. 


IN THIS pasteurizer milk is heated to 
142°-145° F. and held at that temperature 
for thirty minutes to destroy harmful bac 
teria. It then flows at once to the cooler. 














HERE the milk bottles are being filled 
automatically, and a mechanical capper 
immediately puts on the paraffin-coated 
sterile caps. From the time the milk bot- 














tles are washed until they are filled and 
capped, no hands touch them. 





























IN THIS automatic bottle- 
washer, the bottles are soaked, 
scrubbed, sterilized, and cooled. 


IN SUCH laboratories 
as this, milk is inspect- 
ed in various ways as 
it goes through the 
milk plant. Its flavor 
and odor are tested and 
its butter-fat content 
and bacterial count de- 
termined. Milk that 
has passed these tests is 
clean and safe to use. 


FROM the receiving station, milk is shipped to the city 
rather generally in trucks like these—glass-lined thermos 
tanks. Sometimes it is shipped in refrigerator cars. 
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A May Portrait Gallery 
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Julia Ward Howe 1819-1910 Florence Nightingale 1820-1910 





WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Sir James M. Barrie 1860- 














AY is the birth month of the 

men and women pictured 
on this page. The work for which 
each is distinguished has been in 
the field of literature, nature 
study, statesmanship, education, 
or nursing. For an account of the 
special achievement of each of 
these eight people, read the bio- 
graphical sketches found in the 
Intermediate and Upper Grades 
Section of this issue. 
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Patrick Henry 1736-1799 Horace Mann 1796-1859 
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_ Ralph Waldo Emerson 1803-1882 














CULVER SERvict 





KEYSTONE VIEW 


Carolus Linnaeus 1707-1778 Louis Agassiz 1807-1873 
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Three of Millet’s Paintings 


HIS French artist, Millet, used his great artistic talent to 

when a boy, worked on his show the beauty in the common 

father’s farm; then, after he grew’ things of life. The picture on 
up, he studied art in Paris. He our cover was painted by Millet. 








JERT PHOTO 





HERE we see a peas- 
ant couple shearing a 
sheep. The man holds 
IS woman, who is churning, wears wooden the animal’s legs, while 
hoes and a large apron. She has a kerchief tied the woman clips the 
ound her head. Her cat rubs against her skirt; wool. Notice the ker- 
perhaps it would like some Cream. crausronrr eros. inc chief over her head. It 
is like that of the wo- 
man at the left. 


COURTESY 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





























i name of this pic- 

is “The First 

ep.” In it Millet has - 
la scene of fam- 

life. The father has 

working in the 

for we see his 

© and wheelbar- 

Ww. He has put down 
Spade, and is hold- 
Out his arms toward 
. The mother 
félping the child 
One wane ‘to its father. 


SRAMSTORFF BROS. INC 
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THE Grand Canyon, in Arizona, is one of the 
world’s wonders. At the right is shown Grand 
Lake, 2 Colorado beauty spot. Below is St. Mary’s 
River, an important connecting link in the Great 


Lakes chain. PHOTOS ABOVE AND BELOW KEYSTONE VIEW CO 
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“Tis a World to See’ 
- WV 
Oi geeney cad definitions of lakes aM you § 
rivers fall far short of doing them jy peal | 
tice. No river is exactly like any oil jntere 
river and no lake duplicates another lake I of th 


More than this, rivers and lakes aM fora 
chameleon-like in their changes of appeM an a1 
ance. Dawn, sunrise, noon, sunset, dyd 


a 
dark, moonlight—clouds, wind, rain, eh “il, 
—these are only the most obvious of i histo! 
influences to which they respond in jm The | 
summer season. He 


If you have ever lived for weeks at at; prim: 
beside a lake or river, such changes are pea All 1 
haps a commonplace to you. But to dg quair 
person who has not been so fortunate tha with 
are not a commonplace—they are a recyffh 0 sec 
ring miracle. 









































LIKE other Canadian National Parks, Jasper offers the visitor k 














CROSSING Great Salt Lake, Utah, by train is 


an experience that no traveler forgets. 


tality and varied recreation. Nowhere is the scenery of the Re 
more magnificent. Maligne Lake reflects snow-capped peaks. 
low is a peaceful scene on one of Minnesota’s “Ten Thousand 
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Some Lakes and Rivers 


Whatever your taste in lakes and rivers 
you should find some that particularly ap- 

eal to you on these three pages. If you are 
eed j in geology, you will see evidences 
of the mighty forces that have been at work 
for ages—and still are at work. If you have 
sn artistic bent, you will see beauties that 
ecape the casual eye. Being a teacher, you 
vill automatically begin to correlate—with 
history, geography, nature study, literature. 
The possibilities are endless. 

However, these are travel pages, intended 
primarily to suggest vacation possibilities. 
All rivers and lakes are worth your ac- 
quaintance, and the longer you can remain 
with any one, the more surely will it come 
toseem like an old friend. 
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MOONLIGHT adds a quality of mystery .to the 
beauties of Yellowstone Lake, Wyoming. High- 
est in the world is the new bridge over the Royal 
Gorge, Colorado. Kingsmere Lake (below) is in 
Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan. 









































Utah’s National Parks. Cedar Breaks, 
Forest, and the North Rim of the Grand Canyon 
visited at the same time. Below 
0, accessible from Spokane, Washington. 


ION CANYON (shown above) and Bryce Canyon are 
Kaibab National 


is Lake Coeur d’Alene in 








BUSY indeed are New Orleans’ wharves on 
Mississippi River. This city ranks second in the 


country as a foreign trade center. 








may be 
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“Tis a World to See”— Some Lakes and Rivers 








ON THE left are the 
rugged walls of Cape 
Trinity, and the Sague- 
nay River, which flows 
into the St. Lawrence. 
Lake Champlain, on the 
right, lies between the 
Green Mountains and 
the Adirondacks. cerr. 
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RIGHT. KEYSTONE View CO. 





























GORGES in New York 
State include Niagara 
(shared by Canada), 
crossed by aero car at 
the Whirlpool Rapids, 
and the Upper Genesee 
Gorge at Letchworth 


State Park. PHOTO AT LEFT. 
OPUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


























THE new Mid-Hudson Bridge at Poughkeepsie crosses this famous river 
about 25 miles above the Bear Mountain Bridge. 
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EVERY visitor to Washington and Mount Vernon should 
see the Great Falls of the Potomac. 


HARRIS & EWINe 
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A May Day Pageant 


By C. O. RICHARDSON 






Scene—A woodland setting with green flowers she forms in line in the background, at _ pleted each presents the aspect of eight animated 
panches and flowers in profusion. In the cen- the right or left of the throne. This leaves half brightly colored flowers gaily revolving. (It 
er, partially concealed by the waving branches on each side, where they assist in the singing of should be noted that the individuals in the right 
id covered with flowers, is the May Queen’s the later groups. line must turn clockwise while those on the oth- 
throne. Grass covers the ground in front. At er side revolve counter-clock wise. ) 
the extreme right or left is the Maypole. When the circles are formed, the whirling 
Enter a herald, a very small boy dressed in a The music now changes to “Humoresque,” stops and the girls hum the melody, accompany- 
bright red or blue costume. He carries a horn and eight couples enter. Preferably they should ing the humming with a swaying motion of 
ind blows it lustily preceding each act. be eight boys and eight girls, the former dressed their arms and bodies. This is continued for 
in blue or pink costumes and the latter in white. eight measures, then the circles form into lines 
Each couple carries a basket of flowers. They again in reverse order. Each girl again bows to 
Bight boys dressed in overalls, straw hats, and form two rows leading to the May Queen. All the May Queen and, crisscrossing before the 
vith feet bare, straggle in. They carry fishpoles, bow once to her, turn to face their partners and_ throne, takes her place on the side as the others 
ait cans, lunch boxes, and other paraphernalia, bow to each other, then each steps back two have done.* 
ind obviously are on their way to the “fishin’ paces. The boys carry the baskets as the couples 
tole.” This spot appeals to them. They stop, break. A song may be introduced at this point 
ok around, and then, as soft music is heard, if desired, the number selected depending upon This provides an opportunity to work in any 


they begin to sing. “The Fishermen” by Fay _ the ages and capacities of the participants. The odd group left over in the grades, or any local 
: foster, published by J. Fischer and talent such as tap-dancing, tum- 
+ 


III—“HuMoreEsQuE” 


J—Tue FisHERMEN 





V—“Ir’s a Bear” 


bo. of New Yorks is an excellent bling, or singing. In all cases the 
wng with actions for boys and serves teacher will adapt her pageant to the 
ideally to use a number of the larger material she has at hand. Additional 
boys, who are generally hard to fit features may be included, or some of 
intoa May Day pageant. After the the numbers may be omitted. 
wng the boys depart, whistling as Two, three, or more boys enter 
they go. without music. They tiptoe quietly 
r and peer cautiously about as if afraid. 
Ii—It's MayTime At last satisfied that the object of 
their search is not in sight, they sing 
“It’s a Bear.” (Words and music of 
this song can be secured from Will 
Rossiter, Chicago.) When finished, 
they take their places on the side op- 
posite the Maypole. 


Fourteen girls (or any even num- 
ber) advance two by two, singing as 
thy keep in step with the music. 
(‘In Maytime,” published by John 
Church Company, New York, is 
suggested.) The leading couple stops 
ita point some fifteen steps directly 

)in front of the throne. Each girl carries a bou- older girls, who already have taken their places VI—WinpING THE MayPoLe 
quet of flowers in her right hand. The partners at the sides of the throne, may also take part in 
fice each other, holding their hands above their _ this song. 

wads and joining them to form an arch, with At the conclusion of the song each child steps 
—— fil the flowers pointing down. The second cou- forward two paces to his original position; they 
ple passes under the extended arms and takes a turn toward the Queen, bow once more and, 
similar position next to the first. Likewise,each stepping forward, each places his basket before 
ait advances until all are in place and an arch her. Each child crosses alternately to the other 
lading to the throne is formed. side as he leaves his basket, and the group finds 

Two little Flower Girls carrying a huge flower _ its place with the first group at the right or left 
batket or wreath advance up the lane and wait of the throne. 








If there are enough pupils, a new group may 
now proceed with the winding of the Maypole; 
otherwise, those in III may take their places for 
this exercise. There are so many possible varia- 
tions for the winding, that explicit directions 
need not be given. Care should be taken that 
the music is not too slow, as nothing drags 
worse than an exceedingly slow drill. On the 
other hand, too much speed kills it. A little 
practice and observation will determine the 


tthe foot of the throne for the Queen, who Alternate plan: should the number of pupils proper tempo. Costumes and colors as desired. 

ww makes her appearance. The Queen is be limited, these eight couples may proceed to 

dressed in flowing white and is followed by two the Maypole for its exercises later, instead of VII—SwiIncinc 

More Attendants, who .carry her crown, going to the sides. ‘ The pageant ends with a presentation of “Up 

train, flowers, or fan. She advances slowly as in a Swing” by R. L. Stevenson. Two swings 
other sings; and as she seats herself, one TV—RiBBon DRL are let down across the stagt, one being far 

Attendant places the crown on her head. Six to eight couples may be used in this; girls enough in front of the other so that they will 


fourteen girls forming the arch now face wear costumes of pink and blue. Each girl car- not interfere. Two little children sit in the 
the Queen and bow low to her. The two rows ries a colored ribbon or streamer of crépe paper seats and are swung by two of the older girls, 
en start forward and the lead girls swing out three to four feet long. Music, “The Missouri who sing as they push the swings in time to the 





around to form a circle, one on each side of Waltz.” music. Back of the swings and in front of the 
path. The circles make one revolution, the The couples advance with the music to the May Queen other girls skip ropes lightly in time 

# singing and holding their flowers above position occupied by the others at the beginning to the music. Everything is light and joyous. 
theit heads. A s each lead girl again comes before of each drill, and make their obeisance to the At the conclusion of the song the May Queen 


ne, she crosses to the opposite side and Queen. As the bow is completed, each girl arises, smiles graciously at every one, bows to 
Wher flowers before the Queen as she passes. turns to the outside and, holding her ribbon the audience, and the curtain drops. 
others follow, one from each side, the girls above her head with both hands, whirls about in Music for “The Swing” by Stevenson is in 
fom the two rows alternating in passing behind time to the music. Each line forms a circle as “New Educational Music Course” (Ginn and 
‘ach other as they cross. As each girl leaves her the girls whirl, so that when the circle is com- Company, Boston). 
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The Story of Music 


A Study of Early Song-Writing in America 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


Negro Music 


NEGRO music is first of all vocal. Instru- 
ments are used only to accompany songs or to 
accent the rhythm of the dance. When the 
Negro first came to this continent, in 1619, he 
brought with him his own songs. Like the 
American Indian, the Negro, in his old home, 
made use of song in many of his religious cere- 
monies, and we find that the religious element 
played an important part in the songs which he 
composed after he came to this country. In- 
deed, the majority of the songs of the American 
Negro are religious songs. We call these songs 
“spirituals.”” The Negro was in bondage, and 
religion was his comfort and refuge. The land 
of Canaan, of which he sang so often, lay ever 
before him. The spirit of resignation to his 
fate, together with a longing for release, is pres- 
ent in these songs. 

Negro folk music shows a characteristic drift- 
ing from sadness to joy. The Negro, being 
predominantly carefree, bore his sorrows light- 
ly, for the most part. 

The songs of the Negro were intimately con- 
nected with his daily life. Some of them were 
composed when he was at work, and they have 
the rhythm peculiar to that work. In Africa, 
Negroes have been observed keeping time to the 
pounding of wheat by means of singing; they 
have been heard singing as they rowed, the 
rhythm of their song and that of their rowing 
coinciding. This was true in America also. In 
tobacco factories, on the levees, and on steam- 
boats, Negroes worked to the rhythm of folk 
music. On plantations, the owners often ap- 
pointed some man or woman who sang excep- 
tionally weli to lead the singing, because they 
found that the Negroes worked better if they 
sang at their tasks. 

During the Civil War, Negroes were pressed 
into service in the construction of fortifications 
and earthworks. They swung their picks and 
shovels to the rhythmic chanting of words 
which they composed for the occasion. These 
songs became known as “Railroad Songs,” be- 
cause track was often laid to the same melodies. 

Because of the changing life of the Negro 
race, their music is changing, too. Slave song is 
a music of the past. New elements have been 
introduced in modern Negro music, among 
them, ragtime and “blues.” Ragtime is a highly 
syncopated form of music, intended mainly for 
instruments. “Blues” are in reality a kind of 
folk song. The difference between them and 
true folk song is that “blues” are individual 
songs, and are not the expression of a group. 

Composers are becoming more and more in- 
terested in the store of melodies which for so 
many years were growing up in our country 
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among the Negroes, and were being preserved 
orally, in true folk-song fashion. 

One composer who took many Negro melo- 
dies as themes, from which he evolved lovely 
compositions, was Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the 
first Negro to win fame in the field of music. 
Two songs which people love, “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny” and “In the Evening by the 
Moonlight,” were written by another Negro, 
James Bland. A Bohemian composer, Dvorak, 
founded his New World Symphony largely on 
Negro themes. Almost everyone knows the 
“Largo” from this symphony. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are “spirituals”? 

2. Can you name any Negro spirituals? 

3. Why do you think that the Negro so 
often sang at his work? 

4. Name a Negro composer. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Ask your teacher to play for you the com- 
positions mentioned in this story. 
2. List some Negro songs in your notebook. 


The Songs of America 


OF THE men and women who came to the 
New World to take up their homes, few had 
either the time or the inclination to spend much 
effort on the arts. Music, therefore, played an 
unimportant part in the history of America for 
many years. The colonists had other work to 
do, and until enemies were subdued, the soil 
was cultivated, and the foundation of the na- 
tion ‘was laid, there was no such thing as 
“American music.” 

In the New England colonies, the only sing- 
ing permitted by the Puritans was psalm- 
singing. In 1640, the Bay Psalm Book, the 
first book to be published in America, appeared. 

The first American composer of secular songs 
was Francis Hopkinson of Philadelphia. In 
1759, he wrote the song, “My Days Have Been 
So Wondrous Free.” 

It was during the Revolution that “Yankee 
Doodle” was bestowed on us. We do not know 
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from what country the tune originally cam 
Several countries claim it. A surgeon with th 
British troops wrote the verses, which were Suny 
to ridicule the American soldiers, but th 
“Yankees” adopted the song for their own, 

In 1798, the words of “Hail, Columb!” 
were written by Joseph Hopkinson. The tun 
was already familiar as “The Washington 
March.” It had been composed for the inaugu. 
ration of George Washington. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was written by 
a young lawyer, Francis Scott Key, during th 
War of 1812. A friend of Key’s was held pris 
oner on board a British frigate. Key, wishing 
to seek his release, was takén on board the frig. 
ate, where he wrote the song, after witnessing 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry. 

Many of the songs which we still sing wer 
composed during the Civil War. In the sum 
mer of 1861, President Lincoln issued a second 
call for troops. George F. Root wrote “Th 
Battle Cry of Freedom” as a rallying song. He 
also wrote “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boy 
Are Marching.” 

In December, 1861, Julia Ward Howe vis 
ited the Army of the Potomac. It was follov- 
ing this visit that she wrote the words of the 
song, “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Th 
tune was a very old one. 

The North gave the South the music and titk 
of its famous song, “Dixie.” It was written by 
Daniel Emmett for a minstrel troupe in New 
York City. In 1860 it was used as a march in 


New Orleans. Later it was played on the but 


tlefields, and became the most popular song af 
the Confederate Army. 

In 1832, Samuel Smith wrote the words fu 
“America,” and set them to the tune, “Gol 
Save the King.” This song became the mot 
popular national song of America. 

An American song known and loved every’ 
where is “Home, Sweet Home,” which was wit 
ten as part of an opera by John Howard Pay» 
in 1823. ‘The homeless, wandering life of 
musician aids pathos to his beautiful song. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why was music so long in developing * 
America? ' 

2. Tell the story of “Yankee Doodle.” 

3. Tell the story of “Dixie.” 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Ask your teacher to play as many of 
songs mentioned in this story as she can. 
2. Learn each so well that you can cell 
name of it when you hear it. o. 
3. Copy your favorite song of Ameri” 
your notebook. 
4. Find who wrote “America the Beautife 
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The Dairy Industry 
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wishing HE dairy industry is one of the most 
1e frig. important branches of farming. The 
essing product of the dairy is milk, which, 


next to water and bread, is the food 


8 Wert wed most commonly by man. Milk is the most 





¢ sum nearly perfect food known. It is inexpensive, 
second asily digested, and contains proteins, carbohy- 
: The drates, fats, minerals, and vitamins, these being 
& Hell the five kinds of nourishment required by the 
¢ Boy body. Dairying includes the manufacture of 
_ Bp hiry products, among which are butter, cheese, 
ve Vi ice cream, evaporated milk, and milk powder. 
follov-§ There are a number of animals besides the 
of thf ow from which various peoples of the world 
“B get milk. Most important of these are the goat, 
_ Bthe sheep, the reindeer, the camel, the yak, and 
nd tit the mare. The cow is the basis of the dairy in- 
ten by dustry in the United States and, with few ex- 
n New ceptions, of the whole world. 
arch inf Sy great is the demand for milk, butter, 
he bat: cheese, and ice cream that dairy cattle are raised 
ong “'H enerally throughout the United States. Some 
_ ka of the vastness of the industry is gained 
rds 0 vhen one stops to consider that there are about 
“Ge ‘wenty-two million dairy cattle in our country, 
¢ mB producing approximately three billion dollars’ 
Bp vorth of dairy products yearly. The milk that 
every’ ® they produce, if placed in ten-gallon cans, 
— vould fill a sufficient number to make twelve 
7 ows side by side around the world. 





Dairy farms are most numerous in regions 
where grass and other succulent foods abound. 



















AN AYRSHIRE Cow 





By F. L. DUMOND 


The most important dairy region of the United 
States is largely in the northeast and north cen- 
tral states. It includes the states of New York, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. The 
central valley of California and the Pacific 
Northwest are also important dairy centers, the 
advantage there being that the winters are very 
mild, enabling the cattle to have green feed the 
year around. Dairying is also becoming more 
important in the southern Appalachian region. 
Because of increasing population and improved 
methods, we may expect the industry to spread 
to other regions in the future. 

New York sells more fresh milk than any 
other state, because of the many cities and towns 
within its borders. Wisconsin leads in the pro- 
duction of cheese. Minnesota produces the most 
butter, while Iowa and Wisconsin follow in the 
order named. Dairy states which are consider- 
able distances from large markets convert their 
milk into butter, cheese, cream, evaporated 
milk, and powdered milk, and are thus able to 
ship these products long distances with low 
transportation costs, 





A Brown Swiss Cow 


While the cattle on the western plains are 
chiefly of the beef type, they produce important 
quantities of milk, from which the cream is 
skimmed for butter-making. 

There are several well-known breeds of dairy 
cattle used in the United States. Among these 
are the Jerseys and Guernseys from the Channel 
Islands, and the Ayrshires, which are native to 
Scotland. The well-known Holstein-Friesians 
are native to the Netherlands. Other valuable 
dairy breeds, perhaps not so well known, are the 
Brown Swiss from Switzerland and some fam- 
ilies of Shorthorns from England. 

The Holstein-Friesians are easily the greatest 
producers of milk. Cows of this breed are the 
familiar large black and white ones, which 
often weigh from fourteen to eighteen hundred 
pounds. The amount of milk one of these cows 


Plates II and III of our Rotogravure Picture —_ 
tion and page 60 correlate with this article. 





An Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





A Jersey Cow 


will give in a year is enormous. A pure-bred 
Holstein has been known to produce over thirty 
thousand pounds of milk in a year. Jersey and 
Guernsey cattle are noted for the richness of 
their milk. If well cared for, some cows give a 
good supply of milk for from fifteen to eight- 
een years. 

While dairying has naturally become impor- 
tant with the increased population of our coun- 
try, three very definite factors have made it the 
great industry that it is in the United States to- 
day. The first of these is the invention of the 
cream separator, which makes it possible to eas- 
ily and quickly separate the cream from the 
milk. Since cream is lighter than milk, if milk 
is allowed to stand quietly, the cream rises to 
the top. The old method was to skim off the 
cream. Nowadays, by rapidly revolving whole 
milk in the drum of a separator, the cream stays 
near the center, while the heavier part of the 
milk goes to the outside of the drum. Through 
properly adjusted pipes, the cream and the skim 
milk are forced out of separate spouts. 

The second factor which has worked such a 
wonderful change in the dairy industry is the 
Babcock test for determining the butter-fat 
content of milk. Since the richness of milk is 
decided by the amount of butter fat it contains, 
it is only fair that the man whose cows produce 
milk with the highest percentage of butter fat 
should be paid the highest price. The Babcock 

(Continued on page 75) 
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May Baskets Made of Paper 


ITH the coming of May, chil- 
dren will like to make May bas- 
kets. The size and shape will 
depend on the flowers used. 

Violets and other flowers with short stems need 
comparatively shallow baskets, while bluebells, 
bleeding hearts, and tulips require deep holders. 

Wrapping paper may be used to make pre- 
liminary patterns. When the size and shape are 
satisfactory, copy the pattern on lightweight 
cardboard, manila tag board, heavy construc- 
tion paper, drawing paper strengthened with a 
lining of poster paper, or marbleized oiled paper 
such as is used by many florists. 

If the basket is made of cardboard, place a 
ruler edge wherever a fold is to be made, and go 
over the line with the blunt edge of a knife or 
scissors to “score” it. 

Decorations on the basket should be kept 
rather simple and unobtrusive, so that they will 
not detract from the beauty of the flowers. The 
colors should harmonize with the bouquet. 

Figure I gives the pattern for a very simple 
basket. Use heavy paper or cardboard 6 by 9 
inches, or other dimensions in the ratio of two 
to three. Divide the paper into six squares, 
making the dotted and full lines as indicated. 
Use the points A and B as centers for semicircles 
(see the drawing). Cut on the curves and on 
the lines 1 and 2. Fold on all the dotted lines. 

Plan a design for the spaces C and D. (See 
Figure II.) Use crayons, paints, or paper cut- 
tings to apply the design. Instead of a design, 
a narrow border may be placed near the top 
edge of the basket. Paste E under C, and F un- 
der D. Punch holes for a hanger, as indicated 
on C and D of Figure I. It may be made of 
braided rafhia or of a long, narrow strip of the 
basket material. Attach it to the basket with 
brass paper fasteners. 


By MARY B. GRUBB 

















A Carpsoarp-Box May Basket 


Small cylindrical pasteboard boxes may be 
cut down to the desired height, and covered 
with manila paper on which squares are made, 
and on which a design has been drawn with 
crayons, paints, or ink, or stick-printed with 
paints, dyes, or ink. Figure III shows this type 
of basket. The design is green. The decorated 
paper was pasted on the outside of the box and 
on a strip of cardboard for the handle. Then a 
plain green lining was pasted inside the box. It 
extended over the edge to form a band on the 
outside. Plain green paper was used on the un- 
der side of the handle. Holes were punched for 
a hanger. The basket shown in the photograph 
above was also made of a cardboard box. The 
design was filled in with dark green. 

A variation of this basket may be made by 
using a strip of crépe paper the length of the 
box’s circumference, plus inch for a lap, and 
the width of the box’s height. Cut the paper in 
narrow strips for a fringe, up to within about 
one inch from the top. Paste the fringe to the 
top edge of the box after it has been lined with 
paper of a contrasting color. 














May 19; May 15 

Another box covered with crépe paper haj 
double row of fringe, the under row being light 
green, the same tone as the lining. The upp 
row was violet. The cardboard handle was light 
green beneath and violet on the top. 

Figure IV gives the pattern for a base 
which does not require a separate handle, |r 
made of a square of tinted construction papel. 
Mark the middle of each side and draw the ling nae 
as indicated on the pattern. In the two corn! — ¥ 
marked A cut the heavy lines; fold on the do — 
ted lines. These triangular pieces are to be de ope 
orated. Figure V shows how they are folde = 
over on the outside of the basket. Fold on th a 
center dotted line. Cut the corners B int ¢ 
middle, and fold the triangles thus formed 1 i. 
the inside of the basket; fold each half triang si 
through the center outward. Lap the triangly ite 
with centers joining, and paste. “e 

Figure VII is the pattern of a basket whic 
older pupils will enjoy making. Draw a circk 5. 5 
8 inches in diameter. In the center draws 
square of 2% inches, making the lines dotted; nee 
from each corner of the square draw a full lin ane 
to the circumference. Extend the sides of th lectri 
square to the circumference, making four line aan 
full and four lines dotted; cut out the triangls 
marked A. Apply the design. (See Figure VI. 
Fold inward on all dotted lines. Put paste off . | 
triangles marked B and use them for laps, bring. ata 
ing them to the inside of the basket. Add: scons 
handle as indicated on the pattern. 1 

After the pupils have worked out several ba- ie 


kets from patterns, many of them will be abk 
- Small ¢ 
to make original baskets. Pash b 
The triangular holder described as a decor Sinele- 
tion for a Christmas tree in the December 193! 8 
- Doubl 
issue of NorMaAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMaii 
P Electre 
PLans will serve as a model for a basket Telegr 
hold a few long-stemmed flowers. Teer 
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A Study of Electric Circuits 


A Unit Suitable for Sixth- or Seventh-Grade Science Classes 


Teacher 


HE unit “Electric Circuits” has formed 

a part of the science course of the 

University Elementary School of the 

University of Chicago for many 

vars. This unit not only leads the child to cer- 

win definite and important understandings of 

his environment, but also, as has been pointed 

wt in an earlier article of this series, provides 

him much opportunity for experimentation and 
for the manipulation of apparatus. 

The main understandings which we expect 
the children to obtain from this unit are: 

|. The most important devices for generating 
seadily flowing electric currents are cells and 
generators. 

2. Complete circuits must be provided to 
mit the flow of electric currents. 

3, Substances vary greatly in their ability to 
onduct electric currents. Insulators are as im- 
portant as good conductors in electric wiring. 

4. Bodily injuries and fires may be caused by 
dectric currents. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE UNIT 


The equipment used is listed below. Only 
simple and inexpensive apparatus is needed, and 
much of it can be made. Suggestions for con- 
structing the simpler pieces follow the list. 
Cells Wire of different kinds 
Electric bells Materials for copper- 
Small electric lamps plating 
Push buttons Electric questioner 
Single-throw switches Burglar alarm 
Double-throw switches Model or pictures of 
Electromagnets power plant 
Telegraph keys Electric motors 
Telegraph sounders Hand-power magneto 

It is desirable to have enough 
puh buttons (or switches), 
buzzers (or toy motors or elec- 
tromagnets), and cells so that all 
the members of the group may 
be working with these materials 
at the same time. 

Electromagnets— 

To make an_ electromagnet, 
vind from five to ten yards of 
No. 24 double-cotton-covered 
copper magnet wire around an 
ton machine bolt from two to 
three inches long. Leave un- 
Wound about a foot at each end 
of the piece of wire in order to 
make connections. The bolt must 
be iron, not steel, for a steel bolt 


the circuit was broken, while an 


soon as the circuit is broken. 
A single-throw switch— 

To make a single-throw switch, 
a block of soft wood two by 


By BERTHA M. PARKER 


of Science, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


four inches, or larger, is used as the base. Two 
strips of metal three fourths of an inch wide are 
needed, one only about an inch long, the other 
three or four times as long. The longer strip is 
to serve as the arm of the switch, the short one 
as the piece under which the arm is pushed to 
make a connection. A wooden peg is fastened 
to one end of the arm to serve as a handle. Each 
strip of metal is attached at one end to the base 
by means of a brass-headed upholstery tack. 
Care should be taken to place the small piece 
of metal so that the arm may be slipped under 
it easily. Two short pieces of No. 24 insulated 
copper wire are used to connect the upholstery 
tacks with two bolts or screws placed near the 
edge of the wooden base to serve as binding 
posts. 

A double-throw switch— 

The double-throw switch is very similar to 
the single-throw switch except that an addi- 
tional short strip of metal is used. The short 
strips of metal should be so placed on the base 
that the arm may be pushed under either one or 
the other, but cannot touch both at the same 
time. Three bolts or screws to serve as binding 
posts are placed near the edge of the base, and 
wires are used to connect the three strips of 
metal with the posts. 

A telegraph key— 

A telegraph key is made in much the same 
way as a single-throw switch. The arm, how- 
ever, is fastened to the base by means of two 
upholstery tacks, instead of one, placed close to- 
gether. The two tacks prevent the arm from 
moving from side to side. The free end of the 
arm is bent up slightly from the base, and the 
other piece of metal, the short one, is fastened 
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to the base directly below the end of the arm. 
When the arm is pushed down, it touches the 
small piece of metal; as soon as the arm is re- 
leased, it springs up again. 

A push button— 

A homemade telegraph key may also be used 
as a push button. Even a very small telegraph 
key will work satisfactorily as a push button. 
A burglar alarm— : 

For a model of a burglar alarm a wooden box 
with a sliding cover is needed. The sliding cov- 
er represents a window. Two pieces of metal 
are fastened, one to the “window” and one to 
the “frame,” in such a way that they will touch 
each other if the window is raised slightly. A 
bell and a cell are connected to the pieces of 
metal in such a way that when the pieces of 
metal touch there will be a complete circuit and 
the bell will ring. 

A bichromate cell— 

To make the solution or electrolyte needed 
for a bichromate cell, two ounces of powdered 
bichromate of potash are first dissolved in a pint 
of warm water. When this solution is cold, two 
ounces of sulphuric acid are poured very slowly 
into it. Stir the solution with a glass rod as 
the acid is added. Under no conditions should 
the bichromate solution be added to the acid. 
A fruit jar will serve to hold the acid solution. 

Several heavy rubber bands are wrapped 
around a carbon rod. (A carbon rod from an 
old dry cell will work well.) A zinc rod is then 
put beside the carbon rod and is held in place 
by rubber bands. The rubber bands around the 
carbon rod will prevent the zinc rod from 
touching it. One wire is attached to the upper 
end of the carbon rod and another to the upper 
end of the zinc rod. When the 
zinc and carbon rods are placed 
in the jar of acid solution, the cell 
is ready for use. The zinc and 
carbon rods should be removed 
from the solution when the cell 
is not in use. 

Such bichromate cells work 
very well. The only objection to 
their use is that the acid solution 
may easily be spilled from the 
jars and may damage the chil- 
dren’s clothing. 

A telegraph sounder and an 
electric questioner may also be 
made. Space does not permit de- 
scribing them, but instructions 
can be found in school textbooks 
on electricity. 


ProsBLeMs TO BE Workep Out 


As a rule, this unit is intro- 
duced with the problem of 
wiring a house for a doorbell. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The Flag on Display 


RATTA ta tap tap tap, 
Ratta ta tap tap tap, 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 

“Step up, children, here comes the parade. See 
ali the flags and banners waving. Look, our flag 
seems to be alive, its head is held so high!” 

As Miss White spoke, Dick and Warren and 
the other children made their way to the edge of 
the sidewalk. The townspeople were joining 
with the schools in the celebration of World 
Good-Will Day’ and the children and their 
teacher were waiting to see the parade pass by. 

“Does the flag really have a head?” Dick 
asked in surprise, looking eagerly up the street 
toward the parade, and keeping time to 


By ETTA MAY SMITH 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


children! Here are five flags in a row. Can 
you tell to what countries they belong?” 

“The second one in the row is England’s flag,” 
Mary said, “and I think the one beside it is 
Mexico’s.” 

“The next two are the flags of France and 
Germany,” Charles added. 

“That is right,” their teacher said. “You will 
see flags of many countries in the parade to-day, 
and I hope you can identify all of them. 

“In time of peace, it is agreed to fly all flags 
on the same level; and our flag goes on the 
right. When we look up the street toward the 
flags, the United States flag is on our left, but if 





the music of the band. 

“Surely,” answered the teacher. “Do 
you see that blue part with white stars in 
it? That is called the field, and is really 
the head of the flag. You must be care- 
ful to hold the flag so that the head will 
be up straight. 

“We have been studying about our 
country’s flag lately,” she continued, 
“and to-day we will have an opportunity 
to observe the proper etiquette for dis- 
playing it in the United States.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Warren. “There is 
a row of banners, and our flag is out in 
front, leading the others. Is _ that 
right!” 

“Yes,” answered Miss White. “When 
there are a number of banners together 
in a row, our flag is carried in front of 
the center one.” 

Just then one of the girls exclaimed, 
“Oh, see how nice that automobile looks. 
It is covered with big flags. That is a 
pretty way to use flags.” 

“But, children,” said the teacher, “that 
is wrong. The flag stands for our coun- 
try, and it is not right to use it to cover auto- 
mobiles or trucks or horses. Red, white, and 
blue material should be used for that. Always 
let the flag be up where it is free to fly in the 
breeze. Flags flying from radiator caps are all 
right. See those on that automobile over there. 
There are three different ones, and our flag is in 
the center, and stands higher than the others.” 

“Once,” said Warren, “I saw a picture of a 
flag hanging upside down.” 

“There is only one time when the flag may 
hang with its head down, and that is when it is 
a signal of distress,” remarked Miss White. 

Ratta ta tap tap tap, 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 

“I like that band, don’t you, Miss White?” 
Jane asked. 

“Yes, indeed, that is a fine band,” Miss White 
said. “Did you notice that there were just two 
flags in front of the band, and that ours was on 
the right? When our flag is in line with other 
flags, it should always be on the right. Look, 





there,” he told his teacher, “keeps his hat o 
and puts his hand to his forehead.” 
“You see,” explained Miss White, “he wer 
an army uniform, and persons in uniform ». 
lute in that manner. Now, let us start walking 
along with the parade, so that we will be at th 
courthouse in time to see the flag raised.” 

The parade was very long, and the childrey 
were glad to reach the courthouse. 

“Let us wait here by the steps and lok 
around at the decorations,” said Miss White 
“What do you notice about those flags that ar 
displayed flat against the bufldings? Some ar 
crosswise and some lengthwise.” 


“The head of the flag is at the top, and 
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we were marching behind the flag, it would be 
on our right.” 

“Oh, look at the big flags hanging between 
those buildings. I wonder who climbed up to 
put them there,” exclaimed Dick. 

“Those flags were put on a wire or rope fas- 
tened between two windows and pulled into 
place,” Warren told him. 

“Do you notice,” asked Miss White, “that the 
flags on First Street have their heads pointing 
north, and the flags on Main Street have their 
heads pointing east? A flag suspended between 
buildings never has its head to the west or 
south, or down toward the ground.” 

The attention of the group was called back to 
the parade, as another band and rows of march- 
ers passed along. 

“More flags, boys,” said Miss White, “off with 
your hats again; and everybody salute!” 

Warren quickly looked to see how the other 
people around them were saluting, and thought 
he noticed something wrong. “That man over 


it is in the left corner. Should it be m 
the left?” Warren asked. 

“Yes,” Miss White replied, “in display. 
ing the flag flat against a wall or a win- 
dow, the head is at the top, and wha 
you are looking at it, the head is on you 
left.” 

At that minute, Dick cried, “Loo, 
they are going to raise the flag!” 

Miss White and the children hurried 
over to join the crowd which was collect- 
ing near the foot of the flagstaff. After 
the flag was raised, the group went inw 
the auditorium of the courthouse to her 
the speeches. 

“Oh, there are more flags. That big 
one on the wall back of the stage has its 
head to the left. That is right, isn’t it?” 
asked Ellen. 

“Yes,” said Miss White. “Now whi 
about the flags that are standing on th 
platform?” 

“Our flag has the place of hon 
there,” Warren exclaimed, “for it is 
the speaker’s right.” Then he turned 
look at Dick, who was interested in: 
large picture hanging on the wall. 

“There are two flags crossed above that pit 
ture of Washington,” Dick observed. 

“Notice, children,” Miss White pointed ov 
“chat our state flag is on our right, and t 
United States flag is on our left, with its staf 
on top.” 

There was no more time to talk until afte 
the speeches were finished and the children we 
on their way home. Then they asked to het 
more about the flag. 

“Think of the flag as your friend,” th 
teacher told them. “You must bring the 
indoors every night, and protect it as you * 
protected. Never allow the flag to touch 
ground, and never place anything on top 
flag or use it to cover a table.” 

“Why are there just red, white, and blue* 
the flag?” Warren asked. . 

“Those three colors are used,” Miss Wh 
answered, “because red stands for bravery; ble 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Dear Old Glory, Flag of Freedom 


By CAROLYN R. 
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1. A ra - diant ban- ner gleams on high. Be - hold it proud-ly wave A ~- bove our own, our na - tive land, The 

2. True sons of dear A- mer - i-ca, Be- hold with ar- dent pride This no - ble em-blem of _ the free For 

3. May ev - ery star and ev - ery stripe The fel - low-ship of peace Pro-claim to all the world a-round, Till 
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which our fa - thers died. Dear Old Glo - ry, red, white, and blue, To your col - ors 

wars and strife shall cease. 
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Newer Types of Oral Reading 


Lecturer-in-Education and Speech Specialist; formerly Instructor in Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


EADING, as a science, has made tre- 
mendous advances in the last fifteen 
years. Reading, as an art, has pro- 
gressed but little in the elementary 

From too much attention to oral read- 
ing several decades ago we have reached a stage 
of too little attention to it in this scientific 
period. 


schools. 


Wuat Science Has ContTriIsuTED 


Scientific investigations in reading have made 
it possible not only to know why one child is a 
fast reader and another child is a slow reader, 
but, what is more to the point, to know how to 
help the slow reader. Science has demonstrated 
that the fast reader comprehends better and re- 
tains more than the slow reader. A moving- 
picture machine has shown us the number of 
eye pauses which an individual makes to a line 
of reading, and the facility with which a fast 
reader can read when only the upper half of 
words or the dominant letters therein are ex- 
posed to view; and has also photographically re- 
corded the harm of regressive eye-movements. 
From such exact findings we have changed our 
methods of teaching reading. If the A-B-C and 
the phonic methods slow up the eye-movements 
and have little relation to interest and thinking, 
the whole-story idea, the rhyme methods, or the 
child’s-experience approach may be better ways 
of squaring science with practice. 

It is to science as well as to art that we owe 
the attractiveness and the sanity of our school 
readers as compared with the ugliness and the 
foolishness of the prescientific period. Mean- 
ingless sentences based on word repetition or 
phonic elements are not to be found in modern 
readers. 

Some of the new readers contain interesting 
folk tales gathered from many lands, fascinat- 
ing adventure tales, good stories from history 
and science, good poetry, and recordings of chil- 
dren’s experiences. Pictures are no longer in- 
serted along the margins or between the words 
of a line of reading. Diacritical markings are 
not allowed to deface the word or to interfere 
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By EMMA GRANT MEADER 


with eye speed. Thought-phrasing, interesting 
content, and psychological drills, which do not 
interfere with thinking and eye-movements, 
have been a few of the outgrowths of science 
applied to the reading activity. 


READING AS AN ART 


What has science contributed to reading as an 
art? Silent reading as a means of getting 
thought from the printed page rather than 
merely calling words is the result of science. We 
must not minimize the great values and the 
ever-present necessity of teaching children to 
read silently. However, reading as an art is 
mostly concerned with oral reading. Science 
has contributed very little here. Even though 
former methods of teaching oral reading were 
pedantic, artificial, mechanical, and thought- 
deadening, is this any justification for neglecting 
oral reading? If oral reading is to be included 
it must be of some specific benefit to the child. 

Let us admit that oral reading as a subject in 
the school curriculum needs to be justified. The 
justification for any subject in our modern cur- 
riculum is that it helps children to engage in 
desirable life activities. In this country few 
experiments have been carried on to show the 
relation between good oral reading and pleasing 
agreeable speech. In England this assumed con- 
nection is one of the accepted reasons for their 
verse-speaking movement in the schools as well 
as for their verse-speaking contests. 

We know that all the emphasis placed on si- 
lent reading and all the mechanical teaching of 
oral reading in former days have contributed 
little to such desirable qualities in American 
speech as resonance, front utterance, pure vow- 
els, distinct consonants, and the elimination of 
foreign accent and sectional dialects. With the 
talking motion picture, the radio, increased au- 
tomobile travel, and our journeyings abroad, 
America is becoming a speech-conscious nation. 
Phonograph recordings are being made of our 
best speakers and actors; medals have been giv- 
en to our best radio announcers and stage repre- 
sentatives. The child in our elementary schools 
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to-day will grow up in an America which willl vhose | 
demand not only a grammatical speech, but Mf the pre 
pleasing one. charact 
Oral reading in the elementary school is a ju vell as 
tifiable medium for improving voice and diff caract 
tion, especially if we accept the English bilingual name. 
attitude toward speech. The National Courgff the tea 
of Study in England states that it is necessanf costum 
for most children to become bilingual as wi the do 
English. This means that most people start im dren si 
proving their native speech by speaking an «ff cost, 


quired English. The English call this thei 
“received” English. If possible, they make i 
use automatic. If not, they use it on occasic 
when needed. 

American children could be urged to spe 
their new and more beautiful speech when the 
read prose or poetry, even if they reverted to 
native speech at home or on the playgroun 
There need be no thought of affectation if the 
understand that the speech they are trying 
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acquire is that of people who speak beautil F 
English. For example, we might substitute 1 
acquired going for a native goin’; work i i 
woik; cén’t for can’t; house for haouse; wink « 
for winduh; do it for do ut; idea for idear; vill nc 
father for father-r-r-r. We might use an # out the 
quired front speech just back of the front te® Beca 
instead of a native back-throat speech ot “86 
squeezed-palate, nasal utterance. . ng to 
This substitution is physiologically impos * price 
in silent reading and psychologically impossid the he 
in most present-day teaching of oral readitf teacher 
This phenomenon or miracle of beautiful spe one-in¢ 
is taking place every day in many Engis ay 
schools, by means of the beautiful oral read he Cc 
of poetry. Even if the American psycholog tA 


fears that there will be but little carry™ 
from oral reading to everyday speech, surely © 
may agree with Dr. Thorndike that even 4 
amount of transfer is important in any # 
tion. If we are not certain that even this§ 
amount transfers, then let us take the chance! 
a transfer by letting our pupils for ten m™ 
a day hear and speak English clearly, dist 
(Continued on page 71) 
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§ A music supervisor in a small school 
system, I have found that no other 
program of the year yields such sat- 
isfactory results in the number 
yed, public interest, and musical development 
the pageant given each year at the close of 
gol. Since our schools close in May, we use 
; pageant at graduation time, in place of the 
ywal May Day Féte, and often combine with it 
wr observance of Child Health Day. 

The program provides an opportunity for 
ood musical training. We use pantomime, giv- 
ng opportunity for interpretative dancing, folk 
dancing, and drills; and plan the program so 
that the children depend upon music as their 
we for stage entrance. 

About six weeks before the date of produc- 
tion, the teachers of the first six grades, all of 


vA 


hich willl whose pupils take part, meet with me and make 

h, but #M the preliminary plans. ‘Together we select the 
characters and plan the costumes. For effect as 

| is a just well as reduced work in costuming, we duplicate 

and diff characters, having four or eight of the same 

bilingual nme. I take charge of directing and rehearsing; 

| Couns the teachers take over the responsibility for the 

necessarm costumes. We pay all costume expense from 

al as wi the door receipts, so we are free to select chil- 

start img dren suited to the part, regardless of costume 

g an agcost. The great majority of the costumes are 

his thei 

make i 
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hen the 

rted to 

y ground 

n if the 

rrying 1 

beautifi F YOU wish to present a school play, but 

titute 2 feel handicapped because the auditorium 

vork ft in which it must be given has no scenery, 

- qwinde do as we did: make your own scenery. It 

Lear; 20M Yl not only improve the play but will bring 

se an a Ut the artistic talent in many of the children. 

ont tect Because of the peculiar construction of our 

sch or # “ge, we could find no company that was will- 
ng to undertake the task of making scenery at 

mpossibi™g * Price which we considered reasonable. With 

mpossi the help of the janitor and manual training 

reading “cher, the manual training classes put up a 

ul speed inch gas pipe around the upper part of the 


- Engi 8e. A good quality of tan-colored mercer- 


1 ready %*d cotton pongee was bought, and with the 
chologs lp of the sewing teacher, the sewing classes 
arry-0"4 made a curtain to hang from the pipe znd form 
urely 0 ‘simple background. It was made in sections 





% that it could easily be taken down and stored 
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his sm en we wish something more elaborate, we 









8, instead of cloth, heavy brown wrapping 
per for a back drop, and decorate it. This 
Paper, about four feet wide, is pasted together 
“Strips running up and down until we have 
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By LENA MARTIN SMITH 


made entirely by the teachers, but in some cases 
they have the assistance of the mothers. For 
the most part the teachers know just what they 
want, and having the child at hand prefer to 
at least design and fit the garment themselves. 
(These costumes are kept by the school and used 
again and again.) 

I call into the gymnasium one group of char- 
acters at a time, and give them a fifteen-minute 
rehearsal. Then another group is called. Each 
pupil is away from his regular work but a very 
short time. About two weeks before the final 
date, we have a general rehearsal taking most of 
the afternoon, each grade under the supervision 
of its teacher. This is to determine the weak 
places and give the necessary direction for as- 
sembling the pageant. About three days before 
production, we have a second general rehearsal, 
and another the day before the final date. Usu- 
ally three general rehearsals are enough. The 
other rehearsal time is spent upon individuals 
and small groups. 


In obtaining suitable music for pageants, my. 


greatest help has been the files of the E¢ude. 
The material there is all good, and in a year’s 
time a wide variety of music appears: march 
music for the drills, all kinds of selections for 
interpretation, dance rhythms, and melodies. I 
have found it convenient to cut the chosen se- 


By KATE ALICE WHITE 


Principal, Washington School, Oglesby, Illinois 


the required size. The scene is then sketched 
lightly with colored chalk. It is a good plan to 
have a small picture somewhat like the back- 
ground that you desire, for the children to fol- 
low when making their scenery. 

After the outline is sketched, the picture is 
ready for the finishing touches. The sky and 
any ponds or lakes in the picture are put in 
with light blue chalk. Several shades of green 
chalk are used to give the grass a realistic ap- 
pearance. Distant trees and trees near the fore- 
ground may be added. 

If we wish to have a stone wall in the fore- 
ground, the manual training classes make a 
frame the size that we need. This frame is cov- 
ered with brown paper which has been shaded 
with colored chalk so that it resembles a stone 
wall. We also have a fence made of lath and 
painted white. 

When we want flowers growing on these 
fences, it is a very easy matter to cover a piece 
of heavy rope with dark green paper, so that it 
looks like the stem of a vine, and add leaves and 
flowers. We have sucessfully represented morn- 
ing glories, wisterias, and roses, 






| Effective Pageantry for the Grades 


Music Supervisor, Public Schools, Meade, Kansas; Summer School Instructor, Music Department, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


lections from the magazines and paste them to- 
gether in order under one cover. ‘Of course, the 
other music necessary for folk’ dances or musi- 
cal games is interspersed. 

We try to give as true a musical atmosphere 
as possible; for instance, in one pageant, when 
Red Riding Hoods entered, carrying their little 
baskets, we played a dreamy melody as they 
seemed to wander through the woods; but when 
the Peter Pans came, it was a lively dance 
rhythm which suited the leaping joyous figures. 
A “Lobster Quadrille,” with its heavy, awk- 
ward-moving, bass melody, served nicely for the 
Three Bears, while a tinkling “Fairy Dream” 
was used to announce the Fairies and usher 
them through the pageant. 

In our section of the country, western Kansas, 
trees are too precious to spare limbs, so it is im- 
possible to use natural greens for decoration. 
One time we gathered all the crépe and tissue 
paper left after each party or class affair during 
the year. The children cut this into fine strips. 
Two hours’ time, a group of six helpers, and 
twenty-five cents’ worth of soft stovepipe wire, 
and we had a stage setting that was as lovely 
and weird as could be desired. We merely threw 
the shredded paper over the stretched wire and 
let it hang unevenly. The many colors, blended 
together, gave a very pleasing effect. 


Making Scenery for School Plays 


For flowering bushes in the foreground, we 
fasten green paper leaves and colored flowers to 
dead branches. Small trees may be made in the 
same way. The trees and bushes may be made 
to stand erect by fastening each one to a frame 
of two crosspieces and weighting it with stone 
or brick. These weights should be covered by 
green crépe paper cut to resemble grass. In the 
scenes where we want flower beds, we make 
crépe paper flowers and fasten them to a board 
covered with crépe paper to resemble grass. 

Large trees for the foreground are made so 
that just the trunks may be seen. Barrel hoops 
are covered with brown paper, which has been 
colored with chalk to resemble the rough bark 
of an old tree. Brown paper may be used for 
the exteriors of buildings, also. 

Chalk rubs off easily, so that if the scenery is 
to be used several times, it is sometimes desir- 
able to spray it with the fixative that is used by 
drawing teachers for charcoal drawings. This 
may be bought already prepared, or may be 
mixed by the teacher. As only the bottom of 
the curtain is liable to be brushed against, we do 
not usually spray the upper part. 
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Picture Study “Bringing Home the Newborn Calf} } 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 








STORY OF THE PICTURE 


HEN we look at this picture, we realize 
how much the possession of a cow 
means to the family which the artist has 

shown us. We can tell it by their attitude and their 
expression. They depend largely on their cows for 
food and fora living. Perhaps the woman sells what 
butter there is to spare, and with the money, buys 
cloth to make pinafores for the children and caps 
and aprons for herself. For this reason, the birth of 
a calf is an event which touches the life of this 


peasant family very closely. 


We feel greatly interested in this little procession 
coming through the barnyard toward the house. 
The men have made a litter from two poles, some 
crosspieces, and a pile of straw. It is likely that they 


went out early in the morning to look for the cow 


and carry home her baby calf. Now they are return- 
ing with their load, carrying it very gently to save 
the calf from all jars and jolts. The men are taking 
the calf into the house. In peasant homes, young 
live stock are often cared for in front of the fireplace, 
and there this newborn calf will be warmed and fed. 
The two children are eagerly waiting in the doorway. 
How delighted they will be to pat the little calf, and 
give it warm milk to drink! 


Notice how solid the old house seems, and how 
the top of the stone wall is covered with grass. We 
feel that both have been standing for a long time. 
The morning sun, shining through the trees by the 
barnyard gate, falls directly on the house and wall 
and casts long shadows on the ground before the little 
group of advancing figures. 
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LMOST any one of Millet’s back- 
grounds can be used to set forth the 
facts and simple circumstances of 
his own life, for Millet knew by ex- 

perience the manner of living which he depict- 
ed, having plowed, sowed, and reaped until 
nearly his twentieth year. 

On October 4, 1814, Jean Francois Millet was 
born at Gruchy, near Cherbourg and the sea. 
He was the son of a peasant family which com- 
bined elements of strength and sensitivity to a 
rare degree. The father was a simple and prac- 
tical man, stanchly devoting himself to the sup- 
port of his family by labor in his fields; the 
grandmother was both robust and tender, a 
veritable but benevolent autocrat in aiding the 
destinies of her loved ones; the mother was kind 
and patient, bravely enduring a life of relentless 
toil, The artist’s maternal uncle, who had the 
deepest influence on his life, was a man of cul- 
ture and some learning. It was he who taught 
the boy to read, gave him lessons in Latin, and, 
by happy chance, lent him a Bible which was 
illustrated with engravings which the child ea- 
gerly began to copy. It is said that this cir- 
cumstance led Millet to his indomitable desire to 
be a painter. 

His family readily agreed to aid him in the 
pursuit of his training. He went to Cherbourg, 


where we find him studying under Mouchel and 
Langlois de Chevreville, a rather futile teacher 
who taught him no technique, but proved to be 








QUESTIONS 


What event has just taken place on 
the farm of these French peasants? How 
do we know that it is an important 
event to them? What do you suppose 
the woman is thinking as she looks at 
the calf? 

‘Where are the men taking the calf? 
Why? What do you imagine the living 
room of this house would be like? Of 
what material is the house built? What 
season of the year is it? What time of 
day is it? 

Describe the landscape shown in this 
picture. Point out the places where the 
light shines through the trees, and 
where it shines on them. How do these 
places differ in appearance? 




















Im the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate V, i 
shown three paintings by Millet. 


a friend and protector, securing for him a smi 
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subsidy from the city of Cherbourg and a grt 


from the department of La Manche. 
augmented by the savings of his mother a 
grandmother, took him to Paris late in the ye 
1836, or early in 1837. 

Millet was never destined to become a Pu 
sian, however, for the city seemed to him “do 
ful and dull,” and he hungered for the wi 
horizons and serene harmony of his nul 
countryside. Although Paul Delaroche wa? 
instructor, he found his real teacher i ® 
Spanish masters in the Louvre. In Millets 
tact with Delaroche we have the antagonism 
a cold, historical painter and a warm-hea® 
emotional pupil. Perhaps it was inevitable ® 
Millet should best teach himself. 

His “Haymakeérs at Rest” was accepted at 
Paris Salon, but only after several years of grt 
privation had been spent in study. Inde 
was to be Millet’s lot to pass most of his life 
poverty. 

At last the call of the peaceful coum 
proved irresistible, and Millet, with his pag 
friend, Jacque, settled in the tiny vivae 
Barbizon on the border of the beautiful ; 
of Fontainebleau. Here were found th 
jects which Millet held nearest his heath™ 

(Continued on page 80) 
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if] Miniatures—“Bringing Home the Newborn Calf” 


FULL-COLOR MINIATURES of “Bringing Home the Newborn Calf,” size 34 x 41% inches, will be sup- 


plied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID; in lots of fifty or more dozen, at 
12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more than eighty subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied 
will be sent promptly upon request. Address all orders and requests to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Steps in the Production of Clean, Safe Milk 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


HERE is no more fas- 


cinating tale than 
that of the proper 
production and dis- 


tribution of milk. Knowledge of 
the need for care at each step in 
the handling of milk, and mod- 
ern methods for accomplishing 
this protective process, have been 
developed until milk thus pro- 
duced is clean and safe. 

Children living in the country 
often know the steps in the pro- 
duction of milk on the farm but 
are not acquainted with its trav- 
els from the farm to city homes. 
On the other hand, the city girl 
or boy may have seen a city milk 
plant, but may know little of the 
production of milk on the farm. 
The following facts about milk production and 
distribution have been furnished by a national 
authority on methods of producing and distrib- 
uting clean, safe milk. We are presenting them 
here so that school girls and boys may know 
what is done to safeguard their daily milk 
supply. 


THe Daimy Herp 


The healthy cow is the first essential in the 
production of safe milk. Cows must be free 
from disease and must be fed and cared for 
properly. The United States has made more 
progress than any other country in the world in 
the eradication of contagious diseases in cows 
and the development of herds of healthy cows. 

Well-kept dairy cows are fed with great care 
in order that they may be healthy and strong 
and may be provided with the right elements 
for producing milk. During the summer months 
fresh green pastures make an excellent food. In 
winter, green food is furnished through preser- 
vation of green grasses as well-cured hay, and 
the use of “silage,” for which corn, or maize, is 
usually grown. For silage, young, juicy corn 
—stalk, ear, and all—is cut fine and blown into 
a big, air-tight tank. In addition to these green, 
bulky foods, the cow is always fed a ground- 
grain mixture. To further protect the health 
of dairy cows, they are exercised daily in the 
fresh air, in good weather. 


CLEAN SURROUNDINGS AND 
MILKING CONDITIONS 


Healthy, well-kept cows do not insure safe 
milk unless the cows and the surroundings are 
clean. The modern dairy barn is built to make 
it easy to produce clean milk. The stable has a 
concrete floor, and stalls, partitions, and fasten- 
ing devices of steel. The barn is ventilated, and 
there is sufficient window space so that the 
slanting rays of the sun can reach well into the 
middle of the stable. The cows eat from con- 
érete feed boxes and water is available to each 





A Herp or Dairy Cows 














Teaching Children 
about Clean, Safe Milk 


IN THE LowEeR GRADES 


Create in children the attitude that milk 
is clean and wholesome for them to drink. 
I. Let children mount and cut out pictures 
showing production and distribution of 
milk, to use on the sand table. 

II. Teach children the story of milk. 
III. Suggested follow-up exercises. 

1. Children talk about experiences they 

have had at dairy farms or milk plants. 

2. Children discuss how the farmer helps 

to keep milk clean; and what Mother does 

to keep milk clean and safe. 


IN THE Upper GRADES 


Teach children to appreciate the value of 
clean, safe milk, and interest them in the 
proper handling of milk in the community. 
[. Have children study pictures of the five 
principal breeds of dairy cattle in the United 
States, and pictures of the steps in milk pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Il. Hold up each picture in turn and have 
the class identify and discuss it. 
Ill. Application. Ask the pupils: 

1. Where does your milk come from? 

2. Are you careful to keep milk clean af- 

ter you receive it? 

IV. Suggested follow-up exercises. 

1. Visit a dairy farm. 

2. Visit a milk plant. 

3. Study milk production in foreign lands. 
a) Locate Lapland, New Zealand, Swe- 
den, Arabia, Switzerland, and Holland. 
b) In any of these countries do they 
milk animals other than the cow? 

4. How is milk delivered in foreign lands? 
a) Locate Jamaica, Venezuela, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. 

b) Describe methods of delivering milk 
in these countries, and compare with 
those in our own country. 














— Rotogravure Picture Section, Plates II and III, 


and “Fhe Dairy-Industry,”-by F..L. DuMond. 


cow at all times. The spigot o, 
the individual water cup is ope 
ated by the cow herself. 

Dairy cows are kept clean } 
close clipping of the flanks aj 
udders at intervals, and by clea 
ing with a brush and wiping 
washing the udders and flan 
with a cloth before each mill 
ing. 

When the milking is done} 
hand the milker wears a speci 
washable suit kept only for milk 
ing purposes. The hands 
washed clean before milking 
When milking is ‘done by m 
chinery all parts of the apparaty 
are kept clean, and those pan 
which touch the milk are sterl 
ized after each milking. 


HANDLING MILK ON THE FARM 


Immediately after milking, the milk is take 
from the stable to a separate milk room. 0) 
large dairy farms the milk is here cooled } 
passing it over cold pipes through which wat 
or brine runs, and then immersing the cans in 
tank of ice water or one which is connect 
with a modern refrigeration plant. Farm 
with less elaborate equipment can secure entir 
ly satisfactory results by immersing the ca 
immediately and entirely in cold water am 
keeping the water circulating until the miki 
thoroughly cold. The milk is then kept oil 
and covered until delivered. 

Cans and other utensils are washed and sten 
lized each time they are used. When clean, & 
utensils are either kept in a steam sterilizer‘ 
inverted on racks in the sunshine. The m 
house and wash room have concrete {los 
smooth walls that can be scrubbed, and ples! 
of light and ventilation. All openings # 
screened. 


INSPECTION AND TRANSPORTATION 
Milk is delivered by the farmer either dire 


ly to a country receiving station or to a near 
platform where a truck picks it up and take 
to the city plant. When received at the pl” 
whether in the country or the city, milk | 
weighed, sampled, and inspected for flavor. 
is inspected for flavor in the following ¥ 
The inspector, who has been especially t™ 
for the purpose, quickly removes the 
shaped lid, and through his well-trained no 
gets the odors which have accumulated u 
it. Through this method he can be sure ® 
the milk has the rich, nutty flavor natural ® 
and that foreign flavors have not got? 
through carelessness. A sample of the 
also taken to combine with other samples 
on other days, so that twice each mon’ 
composite test can be made to determin’ 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Dairy Models for the Sand Table 
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A May Day Activity 
By Helen E. Lance 





AB Last year my first-grade pupils had an extra 
Sem pleasure on May Day. We purchased paper 
|B drinking cups, which we converted into 


Blue 
and pink crépe paper was pasted around the cups and 
fluffed out at the top and bottom. The handles were 
wound with crépe paper also. 


hanging baskets, using wire for the handles. 


We put water into 
the baskets, and arranged in them the wild flowers 
which the children had gathered that morning. 

That day for our writing lesson I passed out slips 
of paper on which the children wrote “May Day 
Greetings from the First Grade.” The best slips were 
pinned to the baskets, and the children writing them 
were given the privilege of carrying the baskets to 
the different rooms. They hung the baskets on the 
doorknobs, knocked, and ran hurriedly away. The 
class was pleased with the notes which the grades 
wrote to thank the first grade for the May baskets. 


Our Circulating Library 
By Bernice Y. Buchholz 


1) We wished for some new books for our 
sllutail fourth-grade reading table, but had no funds 
mmm «available, We decided to earn the money 
for the books by operating a circulating library. I 
listed on my typewriter the names of thirty good 
books which I had or could procure; placed the list 
on the school bulletin board, together with a notice 
that these books might be borrowed for a small fee 
from the fourth grade; and awaited results. 

The older pupils took advantage of the offer at 
once; and my pupils copied down the names of the 






books to take home, in order to interest their parents 
in renting them from the library. We charged two 
cents a week for each book; a fine of one cent a day 
was imposed on books that were overdue. A differ- 
ent pupil was appointed each week to act as librarian, 
whose duty it was to keep a record of the names of 
borrowers, books borrowed, and dates when borrowed. 
Very soon we had money enough in our treasury to 
buy books for our own room library. 

Our project provided pleasure for many different 
people; it placed me in closer contact and firmer 
friendship with the older pupils of our school; and 
was a means of obtaining more books for our fourth- 


grade reading table. 

ments offering free materials to schools, such 
m as folders on travel, health, and so on. 
Each month I copy the addresses of companies offer- 
ing these materials. I place the list of addresses on 
my desk, and when we take up letter-writing, I have 
my pupils answer the advertisements in which I am 
interested, address the envelopes, which I furnish, 
and mail the letters. Of course, my name is signed 
to them; the pupils act as my secretary. This exercise 
affords good drill in penmanship and letter-writing. 


Answering Advertisements 
By Margaret Towle 


In many educational magazines are advertise- 


Help- 
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Safe Excursions 
By Beatrice Louise Bare 


On a recent trip to the Zoological Garden, 
| sixty-five kindergarten pupils and _ three 

teachers had a pleasant and easy excursion, 
all because of a clothesline! A rope had been secured, 
in which sixty-five loops had been made, each about 
two feet apart, to insure easy walking, and large 
enough for each child to slip his hand through. As 
soon as the children arrived at the Zoological Gar- 
den, each gripped a loop, and held to it throughout 
the entire trip. 

Before going on the excursion, the children had 
made gray paper elephants with red and yellow robes. 
On an elephant each child printed the name, address, 
and telephone number of his parents. These elephants 
were hung on yellow wool. The children enjoyed 
wearing them, and the teachers felt it a safety-first 
measure well to be considered in taking young chil- 
dren on an excursion. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Si contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cr” © =D 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 81 by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


Cr” ~ ™FD 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Making Wire Figures 7 

By Marie Stuart or a lessc 

-” Making animals with wire and cotton by. wack is 
i ting is very simple, easily within the Capacity ato thre 
of the first grade, and most effective, Th tat the; 

animals are pliant and expressive, as well as strong my they 
enough to stand handling. Make a simple outline, of” oa 
skeleton, of the required animal in wire, and cove dscuss th 
it with cotton batting, binding it in position wih ™° 
fine thread. I cut the wire myself for my class, akens © 
since it is too stiff for little children to manage, ani any. C 
give them the number of pieces they will require. | maling | 
tell them to make a “picture” of the animal with it a oral 
If they are making a man, I give them a long piece "78 
for the body, shorter pieces for the legs, and sig" the 
shorter ones for the arms. A realistic appearance ca ind thet 
be given to the figures by painting the coverife ™ they 
frame with clear varnish paint. For polar bears and ad pleas 


lambs, I use bleached cotton batting and for ce 

phants, black. For human figures, unbleached co- J 

ton batting is best; the hair can be made of wool ani 

the face tinted with crayon. — 
The figures can be made to assume various position AR) 

because of the wire framework. Animal figures cm » 

be used in Eskimo, desert, or jungle scenes, and huma 









figures can be dressed to illustrate fashions of di- | suggest 

ferent periods or peoples of other lands. The clas 

vis resp 

. snother 

Class Radio Programs inished, 

By Ethel L. Moore ach met 

Me My eighth-grade English classes enjoy th et 

[$88 “radio programs” which they plan. Half tei“ cla 

MMS class is the audience. The half taking pat method 
chooses an announcer and arranges the program, 


which may include original stories or poems, new 
items, biographies, book reviews, jokes, riddles, per 
sonal experiences, and so on. , 
* While the program. is “on,” no one interrupts 
The audience jots down notes—opinion of the less 
as a whole, errors in English, the most interesting tp 


* 
( de 





ics, those given best, and ways for improvement ee | 
The next day these criticisms are rewritten in ink, ae ' 
handed in, marked by the teacher, and returned to be _ . 
read to the class. Answers to questions are given # +s -< 
the close of the class period. on 
I find that this kind of lesson, if not used ™ sap 
often, varies the routine and arouses much inte se - 
even the most self-conscious pupils seem willing “ 09 
}' 
take part. the scho 
, . , . After 
Teaching Directions to Primary §,,.,,. 
Children in inte 
By Ruth Wylie roe? | 
BM To teach directions in the primary grades chi 
.@- : inted star, 10/9 ‘atch, 
Yes! draw a diagram of an eight-pointe A Each 
opposite each point write the proper = the bla 
tion. Drill on these directions. Then have ef cA tady 
children occupy positions corresponding to — the bird 
points. Name any two points and have the chi which « 
occupying these points change places. Continué wed th 
ing until the directions are mastered. This 18 # P i spat 


ing as well as a profitable exercise for children. Seas 
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A Reading Help 
By Dottie D. Lowance 


MY Reading classes are more interesting if the 
schedule for each day’s work is different. 
‘ On Monday my class reads silently either 
yme material I ask them to read or something of their 
wn choosing; the reading is for their own pleasure 
ly. Tuesday is devoted to an appreciation lesson 
wa lesson on which a check is made. Wednesday’s 
york is interesting, for the room has been divided 
ito three groups. Each group presents some story 
tat they have read. They may present it in any 
wy they desire: dramatize it; tell it, having one child 
jive the title, time, and place of the story, another 
iscuss the characters, grouping them and telling who 
the major and minor characters are, and two or three 
uhers tell the most interesting incidents of the 
wry. On Thursday we have what is called special 
mding day. This day’s work is given to practice 
in oral reading. Three pupils have selected some in- 
resting story or article and have prepared to read 
itto the class. On Friday I read to the pupils. I 
fod that reading is coming to mean more to them, 
for they are learning what a wealth of knowledge 
ud pleasure is locked within the covers of a book. 


A Help in Classifying Foods 
By Lora McNew 


WA The pupils of the sixth grade were studying 
\ 
vf 


about the value of vegetables in the diet, 

and the class of food to which each belonged. 
| suggested they construct a farm out of vegetables. 
The class was divided into several groups. One group 
vis responsible for the house, another for the barn, 
nother for the animals, and so on. After all was 
finished, the work was displayed on a table. Then 
ach member of the class made a list of all the differ- 
tat vegetables used, classified them, and learned what 
uch class did for the body. I find this a better 


method than mere memorization. 


Taking a Field Trip 
By Olita C. Stewart 


At least once a year I take my pupils on a 
¢) m field trip. I have fourteen pupils, ranging 

dl in age from seven to sixteen years. For our 
wting this year, I carried out the following plan: 
kfore leaving the building, the children were ar- 
tinged in pairs. On the blackboard I wrote the par- 
ticular object for which each pair was to look; for 
stance, leaves, moss, bark, and so on. I asked each 
ir also to try to find one object and keep it as a 
*cret until later in the afternoon. This stimulated 
terest and quickened the powers of observation. 

objects for special study were to be brought to 
the schoolhouse and discussed. 

After an hour’s walk, and conversation pursuant 
tothe subject, we sat down near a spring, and I read 
in interesting story. A little treat of candy fol- 

; then we returnéd to the schoolhouse, where 
ibe _— eagerly displayed the results of their 
Searc. 


Fach of the younger children made a drawing on 
blackboard of his find, thus correlating nature 
tudy with drawing. One girl wrote sentences about 
birds; another wrote a description of a chipmunk 
Yhich she had seen. The older pupils, with my help, 
wed the leaves which they had collected for designs 
" §patter work. The mosses, evergreens, shell, and 
on, were kept for more minute study later. 
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A Cutting Table 
By Edith Cooper 
I have found that the following plan simpli- 
fies poster and booklet work exceedingly. 
——4 po 8ty 
ES) On a small table at the back of the room I 


placed our box of scissors, paste jar, and all maga- 
zines and catalogues from which pictures were to be 


aa 


cut. A special waste-paper basket and three chairs 
completed the corner. Our cutting table seems now 
indispensable. 


Butterflies for Spring Bouquets 


By Helen Emily Snyder 

Be My pupils enjoyed making butterflies. We 

aie made them life size, using thin paper for 

RM} the wings, which we colored with water 
color or crayon. The body may be made by winding 
very thin wire—unraveled picture wire is good—over 
a pin. Three or four inches of wire should be left 
unwound at either end. Attach this coil of wire to 
the paper butterfly, taking care that the butterfly 
will balance properly. Twist the end of the wire at 
the top of the body, and wind the other end of the 
wire around a twelve-inch twig. 

These butterflies are pretty when placed in bou- 
quets. If the bouquet consists of branches of spring 
blossoms, the butterflies may be wired to them. 


A Study of the Flag 
By Zencille D. Slay 


Each year I set aside one week for the study 
of our flag. We make booklets first, in 
which we put all work on this subject. The 
covers are made in art class and are usually decorated 
with a drawing of the flag. In spelling I teach the 
dificult words in the pledge to the flag. After I 
explain the meaning of these words, the children use 
them in sentences. Next they copy the pledge in 
their booklets, and memorize it. We study rules for 
displaying the flag and for showing our respect for 
it. “Old Glory,” or any other suitable poem, may 
be studied and copied in the booklet. Our class read 
the story of the makers of the flag, and then rewrote 
it. Each child also wrote a composition about the 


flag. 
ry in the spring we made a large map out of 
doors. Some of the children brought sand 
for the Sahara Desert. We made the mountains by 
heaping up the earth. Blue paper under glass stood 
for lakes. A grassy spot represented the Sudan, and 
twigs with green leaves stuck in the ground, the 
jungle. From magazines we cut and mounted pic- 
tures of camels, which we arranged in a caravan on 
the desert. We dug out river beds and lined them 
with ashes to make them show up more plainly. 
Houses for our cities were made of clay. In Cairo 
we modeled a mosque with a minaret. We wove 
houses of grasses for our jungle villages. The pyra- 
mids were made of pasteboard, then covered with 
putty, in which we placed rows of small pebbles. 
The pupils wrote about the particular thing they 
helped make, and each child’s composition was copied 
in a booklet made in the shape of Africa. We took 
photographs of our map, which were also pasted in 


the booklet. 


An Outdoor Map 
By Mable E. Marshall 
When my fourth grade was studying Africa 
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A Varied Use of the Bulletin Board 
By Ethel Holland 


Realizing the lack of any desirable results 
gained from the use of our bulletin board, I 

waum set about to plan some worth-while uses to 
which it might be put. I wanted the bulletin board 
to be a constant source of delight to the pupils, and 
at the same time, be constructive in content. Some 
of the ways in which the problem was solved follow. 

1. For pupils who arrived at school early, the bul- 
letin board contained an assignment, such as: moni- 
tors for the day, a problem to be solved, a story to be 
reported on, decorations to be made for the room, 
and so on. 

2. The children signed up and paid for their milk 
each morning at the bulletin board. 

3. Pictures which correlated with work in geog- 
raphy or other subjects were posted, with questions 
accompanying them. These were sometimes judg- 
ment and sometimes research questions. 

4. Pictures of such interest as to arouse children 
to ask questions, which often motivated a project, 
were also posted, as well as lists of short stories to be 


read and reported on in leisure time. 
a location of scenic places in the United 
States is hazy. I tried this means of helping 
fix certain places in mind. One member of the class 
drew a large map of the United States on the black- 
board. On it in colors he marked the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Colorado rivers, 
the Rocky Mountains, Appalachian Mountains, and 
Great Salt Lake. The pupils collected pictures of 
scenic spots and mounted each in its proper place on 
the map. The association of picture with place 
establishes a good idea of the location of the scene. 
4 in teaching the fundamentals of music. 
Provide each child with a card about three 
and a half by seven inches, on which different music 
symbols have been drawn. There should be as many 
as ten different symbols on each card. Give each 
child ten squares of plain white paper each large 
enough to cover a symbol. 
One pupil stands in front of the class and flashes 
a card of each symbol. As the children recognize the 
symbol, they quickly cover it on their cards with a 
small square of paper. The first one to get his card 


completely covered wins the game. This pleases the 
children greatly, and also aids in teaching the first 


steps in music. 
~ 

bring a book from home, or are told to ask 
their mothers for some special article, they 

forget about it. Let the class compose a letter and 

then write this letter on the blackboard. Each pupil 

then makes a copy of this letter and takes it home 

with him. In this way, each pupil has the required 

article when needed. The work is not delayed by 

those who forgot. 





A Geography Suggestion 
By Margaret Murphy 


In many cases, pupils’ knowledge of the 


A Music Game 
By Alice C. Holloway 


I have found this music game a great help 


Messages to Parents 
By Frances Currie 


Often, when primary children are asked to 
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Stamp-Collecting 
By Jennie M. Haver 


Stamp-collecting, the fascination which 
leads children to know the lure of distant 

lands, has been encouraged in rural schools 
during the past few years. To children who study 
stamps, such far-off places as Siam, the Gold Coast, 
Afghanistan, South African Union, and Tasmania 
become more than mere dots or splashes of color on 





a map. Tibor, a Hungarian boy in a one-room 
school, collected nearly eight hundred stamps during 
a year. When questioned about his collection, he 
spoke fluently about Abyssinia and its king; Egypt, 
its location, delta region, and great pyramids; the 
Hawaiian Islands and their relation to the United 
States; Siam and its air-mail service; and Greece and 
the Olympic games. His hobby led him by almost 
imperceptible degrees to feel the thrill of far-away 
places, and to glimpse the “romance of human life.” 

For the pupil, stamp-collecting is an interesting 
hobby, and provides an outlet for the collecting in- 
stinct. For the teacher, it offers many possibilities 
for correlation with regular classroom work. It stim- 
ulates thoughtful study of subject matter pertaining 
to national and international affairs, and may lead 
to a permanent interest in them. 


Plants for Gifts 
By Mary Petrich 


The primary pupils in my room made small 
>) boxes from colored construction paper. Then 
\ 5 dipped the boxes in melted paraffin, being 
careful to get the inside and outside well covered. 
This made the boxes practically waterproof. The 
next day we planted nasturtium seeds in the boxes, 
after filling them with fine earth. The children kept 
the seeds well watered, and took a great interest in 
watching them grow. By Mother’s Day, the plants 
were about two inches above the soil. The children 
took them home as gifts to their mothers. When 
the plants became too large for the boxes, many of 
the children transplanted them outside in a corner 
of the garden, or near the house, where they bloomed 
nearly all summer. 





Little Citizens of Many Lands 
By Elva May Schrock 


4 | Are we as teachers doing our part in devel- 
rs oping in the citizens of the future those at- 
als © titudes toward other nations and races which 


will make war impossible? Following are some of 
the aids which I used in trying to help my pupils de- 
velop such attitudes. 

In the fall we make copies of flags of many na- 
tions, and paste them across the top of the black- 
board for a border. Then we spend some time in 
learning to identify these. On burlap strips at the 
sides of the room we place drawings of little citizens 
from Little Citizens and Their Flags, published by 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
Beneath the verses we place drawings of the homes 
of many peoples. With interest thus aroused, we 
choose seven countries, and study each for one month. 
I correlate this study with our regular school sub- 
jects. Drawings are made, poems and stories are read, 
and games from these countries are played. We ex- 
change letters with children of some of these coun- 
tries. This plan adds interest to all our school work, 
besides giving the pupils a new feeling of friendship 
for the little citizens of all the world. 
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Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange offers teachers and 
pupils opportunity to correspond with other 
schools. Notices should be mailed to us at 
an early date, since they are inserted in the 
order received. 


Mr. Lloyd Hargus, whose school is in the 
Ozark Mountains, writes: “The pupils and teach- 
er of Osage School, Marshfield, Missouri, would 
like to exchange letters with another school in 
the United States or in a foreign country.” 

Mrs. Harold Harr and her pupils, Moss School, 
Munith, Michigan (all grades), would like to ex- 
change letters and products with pupils in other 
states, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, South America, 
and other foreign countries. 

The pupils of Mrs. A. N. Lyons, Whitehaven, 
Tennessee, wish to have in their school museum 
something from every state in the Union and 
from as many foreign countries as possible, and 
will be glad to exchange curios. 

Miss Irene Ericson, Hawarden, Iowa, and her 
pupils from the fourth to the eighth grades 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with schools in the southern and New 
England states, in the possessions of the United 
States, and in foreign countries. 

Grades one to eight of Brewsterdale School 
wish to exchange letters and specimens with 
schools of any other state or country. Address: 
Mrs. Maude Akers, Brewsterdale, West Virginia. 

The sixth-grade pupils of Hastings School 
would like to hear from girls and boys of other 
states. Address: Miss Josephine Alys Smith, 
Hastings School, Farmingham Center, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The pupils of Black Oak School, Montevideo, 
Minnesota, from grades five, six, seven, and 
eight, taught by Miss Viola Axness, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, or products with 
pupils in other parts of the United States and 
in foreign countries. 

Miss Bonnie Bell, Colchester, Illinois, writes: 
“The first, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades of Thompson College School wish to cor- 
respond with teachers and pupils of other states 
and countries.” 

The pupils in the fourth grade, Carlton, 
Oregon, taught by Miss Margaret Armbrust, 
would like to correspond with pupils in the same 
grade in all parts of the United States and_ its 
possessions. 

The rural school of Slateford, Pennsylvania, 
taught by Miss Ruth I. Hess, wishes to exchange 
letters with other schools. 


The pupils and teacher of Hartz School (all 
grades) wish to correspond with pupils in the 
United States and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Coletta M. Birchler, Santaclaus, Indiana. 

The fourth, sixth, and eighth grades of Vic- 
tory School, King City, Missouri, Mr. Cecil W. 
McClure, teacher, would like to correspond with 
pupils in the same grades in other states or for- 
eign lands. 

The pupils of Mrs. Mary Rudd in grades five 
to eight of Hickory Plains School, Slidell, Texas, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in 
any state and in foreign countries. 

The teacher and pupils of East Oxford School, 
grades three, five, seven, and eight, would like 
to correspond with schools in any part of the 
United States and in foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Ella M. Parker, East Oxford School, Judith 
Gap, Montana, Box 127. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grades 
of South Vershire School, Vershire, Vermont, 
Miss Alice .O’Toole, teacher, would like to ex- 
change letters with children in other parts of the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
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Oilcloth Weaving Mats 
By Fairolia Weaver 


I have found oilcloth weaving mats , 
wood weaving slats much more satisf 

than paper mats. They are more durbh 
and easily cleaned, and thus really less expensive thay 
paper mats. I bought a quarter of a yard of oilelg 
in each of the following plain colors: rose, opamp 
green, and blue. Each strip of oilcloth was cut ig 
four mats each nine by ten inches. On the ba 
half-inch lines were drawn, leaving an inch margp 
for each mat.- These lines were cut, making ft 
slits through which the wood weaving slats were jp. 
serted to form the design. The colored weay; 
slats were bought from a school supply company, 








A Change in Reading Assignments 
By Esther Beran 


Interest in reading lagged in the sevent 
and eighth grades of our school, so we orig 
inated a different plan of teaching it, 

stead of following the method of reading every st 
from a particular reader, whether it was seasonal 
not, each child was presented with a mimeograp 
guide sheet or assignment covering a group of stori 
of the same type in many readers. For instance, d 
the books which contained pioneer stories 
placed on one shelf. The children, using their guid 
sheets, read all the stories that they could in an 
loted time, and then, after all had completed they 
unit of study, had a joint recitation and summan 
This type of assignment worked out very well: 
connection with Halloween, Thanksgiving, Chris 
mas, patriotic, health, and other types of stories. 





A Project That Started Itself 
By Isabel Cawley 


One day a girl in my fourth grade cam 
laughingly to my desk and showed mea 

morous sketch which she had written tot 
same rhythm as the day’s reading lesson. As a sf 
in poetry appreciation, I read it to the class. 
were immediately interested in the idea of writi 
poetry themselves. By the end of the next stu 
period, my desk was heaped with their efforts. 
them I selected several to post on the bulletin board 

Interest ran high. Each new poem that we 
presented new possibilities. The class decided tok 
regular periods for their poetry-writing. 
school holiday provided subjects. 

At this time, someone mentioned that it would 
nice to collect the poems which the class had writ 
The idea of a poem book grew, and the pupils 3 
me whether I would type their work and reproduce# 
on a duplicator. 

In addition to the literature and language 
which we had thus far had, the project now en” 
other fields. We studied printing and bookbiné 
incidentally learning how to use an encyclope 
We experimented with color and designs for 
covers, and estimated the amount and cost of mi 
rials required. 

The art class became a publishing company, and 
several days “Our Poems” was the chief top ® 
fourth-grade conversation. Every member of ’ 
class had at least one poem accepted. Parents % 


scarcely less eager than the pupils to see the na y 





product. On the evening of the day the books 
finished, I stopped at the desk of the city lib 
A. copy-of “Our Poems” had already reached 
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Grand Canyon Panorama from the towering North Rim 


A quiet retreat in a pine-scented forest? Rugged adven- 
ture over thrilling mountain trails? A summer of golf, 
sea bathing, motoring, amid scenes of perfect beauty? 
A pilgrimage to nature’s greatest scenic dideeal 


Then. come to Union Pacific which serves 15 National 
Parks and more of the scenic West than any other rail- 
road, including 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


Attend the National Education Association Convention 
in Los Angeles, June 28-July 4, and the World Federation 
of Education Associations in Denver July 27-August 1. 
Make Union Pacific your route and see all of the West 
while you’re in the West. 


AUNION 











They'll Fire 
Your Imagination 


Like Nothing Else on Earth 


The sublime depths and shadows of 
Grand Canyon will give you the thrill 
of your life. Majestic towering Zion 
will stir your noblest emotions. Color- 
ful, fantastic Bryce Canyon will leave 
delightful enchanted memories. Via 
Union Pacific you can see them all,and 
Cedar Breaks, Kaibab National Forest 
as well, in one 5-day motor bus tour. 





What Kind of Vacation Are You 
Looking For? 


Take advantage of low summer fares with liberal 
stopover privileges. At little more than half the usual 
rail fares, via Union Pacific, you can visit any of the 
forementioned regions. 


Let us also tell you about our escorted all- 
expense tours. They assure convenient success- 
ful travel. Know the cost before you start. 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about any 
of our vacation wonderlands. 


J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 68 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 
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[Plates VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 


Illinois to St. Ignace 
By Isabel McKinney 


Tea her of English, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 


eo years we had heard of St. Ignace, cool, quaint, 
unfashionable, scented with balsam. 
to it stretched over miles of deep water, deep, wet 


water—-and our garden was drying up in the blazing 


heat. Nothing but St. 


summer. On July 19, 


school closed, a friend and I fled for northern Mich- 


igan. 


At Mattoon our sleeping-car had been baking in 


the sun for hours. 


train shed, from ten 
o'clock till midnight, 


the cindery 
we tried to 
other between 


entertain each 


yawns—not a propitious begin- 
ning! When the train pulled out, 
it stirred a hot breeze that would 
not let us sleep. Morning in Chi- 
cago baked and sizzled; no shoes 
fitted, no hats were becoming, no 
Wearily at 


last we deposited ourselves and 


“The Navy 


food was appetizing. 


our baggage in a taxi. 
Pier,” 
Then our vacation began. Af- 


ter the noonday glare outside, the 


we said. 


wide lounge of the steamer was 
cool and dim. There was music 
—strings and piano, playing some- 
thing gay and pretty; there were 
flowers—a tall basket of crisp 
gladiolus doubled in the great mir- 
ror. We found our clean little 


cabin and washed off the city 
grime. 

Hardly had the fairy towers of 
Chicago vanished in the bright 
sky when the coolness of the 
north swept through the ship. 
Twenty degrees in an hour the 
mercury fell. We pulled on wraps 
and filled our lungs with the in 
vigorating air. It was good to 
leave the land behind so quickly, 
to be neighbored only by a freight 
boat stealing towards the harbor, 
or by the circling gulls. Our 
boat moved so steadily that only 
a faint throbbing and the wash- 
swash of the 
moving at all. 


waves hinted our 


We found ourselves quite ready 
for an excellent dinner, which was 
served on friendly 
Our partners 


round tables. 
were a charming 
little girl and her father, who evi- 
dently were making a gala occa- 
sion out of a business trip to 
Detroit, and were enjoying each 
other every minute. We had 


if oll ge, 


Ignace would do for us this 
the very day 


Even the porter had oozed from 
that oven, and lolled outside; we took the hint. In 


—~TRAVEL-~ 


The Teacher’s Passport 
To World Understanding 











Taking a trip this summer, aren’t you? 
Well, then, you ought to enter our 
Travel Contest—100 Prizes having a 
total value of $1000 are offered this 
year. 
about it? Address: Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Charleston 


The way 








that summer tastes in common: everybody chose Rhode Island 
duckling and ice cream. After dinner of course 
there were cards and dancing in the lounge; also of Rome. 
there were chairs on deck, and a fine night sky over- _non-puritan. 
head. But the cool air, after tormenting heat, made 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Happy, Senay —_ on Shioboord, Seni dhe Guin 
BY LEON E. DANIELS 
Formerly Teacher of German and Spanish, Stevens School, Hoboken, New Jersey 


pa Aen seasickness (a bugbeir to be dreaded by few during summer crossings) 
one soon gets to like ocean life. How pleasant to watch the sunshine and wind 
change the somber beauty of the sea into an emerald expanse of restless water, on which 
white wave crests advance interminably in serried squadrons, broken only by the foam- 
ing line of the steamer’s wake. Then to lie at full length in a cosy deck-chair and let 
the rhythmic throb of the engines lull you to sleep—all this is inexpressibly restful to 
nerves frayed by the year’s school work. 

When these pleasures pall, the company provides others: shuffle-board, ring-toss, and 
other games on deck, a well-chosen library in three languages for the book-lovers, and at 
night a dance or a movie. To these should be added the opportunity of acquiring or 
perfecting French or German, for this is a polyglot company, and these languages, as 
well as Spanish, are heard. 

Father Neptune, too, not to be outdone by mere man, may add to your entertainment 
by summoning from the deep a whale, or a school of porpoises to disport before you, as 
happened on our voyage—and the ship’s paper prints daily news from the homeland, 
received by radio! 

Small marvel, then, that to many on board besides the writer, our passage, which ended 


at Cherbourg August 9th, was literally a nine days’ worder.—From “A Schoolmaster’ 


Abroad,” awarded Honorable Mention in our 1930 Travel Contest. 


> : 
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This month we show some interesting lakes and rivers. ] 


Santa Fé and Pueblo Land 


Teacher, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis 


Won’t you let us tell you more a enhgrwaag for Santa Fé are deposited at Lamy 
There they are met by a bus which whirls they 


through a magic mountain glen, and presto! they ag 
in the most fascinating, most un-American town j 
these United States. 
you it has a vieux carré (old central square); it hy 
one without knowing it. 
a Spanish stronghold; it doesn’t boast it is a chilf 
Its naiveté is delightful. 
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By Julie Koch 


Santa Fé doesn’t have to td 
It doesn’t advertise it y 4 


It is joyously 


Having all the bids for tourist trade that a mor 
sophisticated city would billboard from the Atlan 


to the Pacific, it invites you 1 
spend ten cents to see “the olde 
house in America,” a frail adob 
hut, and raves like a Gascon 
you ask for the proof of its ve 
erableness. For a quarter ym 
may ring the bell at San Migud 
“the oldest church in America, 
and be ushered into a restored ¢ 
fice by the parish priest who 
tell you the story of all the pic 
tures andypermit you to strike 
iron bell that once hung in 
belfry which a storm destroyed 
The tones are very sweet: 
kind John D. ought to domi 
San Miguel a tower so that 
pre-Columbian bell ringing # 
twilight may cast its spell ove 
the valley and let the ee 
the power of that Christian is 
tution that curbed the indi 
spirit and blazed the trail fort 
covered wagon. On the 
hangs a blackened painting 
medieval original, says the 4 
ther. “How do you know?” “ 
it is,” he replies in broken 
lish.. And you'must not ask i 
St. Augustine and Santa Fe @ 
each have the oldest house in ™ 
United States! 

We speak Spanish in Santa Ft 
even the post office clerks 
difficulty in answering tours 
questions. We wear sombl 
and we stand on the street # 
ner with the sense of leisure of 
continent. Our  grandmot 
wear black dresses and cover ® 
heads with mantillas bore 
with black silk fringes o ° 
their black shawls have sa 
























hems. Much of one’s social e ae 
tige can be told by the kind 123 W. 
mantilla one wears. Some SUC™H $35 ¢ 


like College Street, are <7 
row, and at every turn looms 
(Continued on page 75) 
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“KAUAI = 
..- paints the days 
in rainbows of fun, 


aaaeedon OAHU 


... as the others...spark- 


b les with flashing sport, 
light as the crest of the 

oy : ¢ » lazy surf. 
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ae 
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PLAY IN THE MAGIC OF 
THESE PACIFIC ISLES 


—LESS THAN 5 DAYS FROM 
YOUR OWN PACIFIC COAST 


Sail the sea of high adventure. Let new friends freshen a new 
world; new colors bring you new eyes. Let high fun throb a 
heart that will grow younger each day. 


They’re real. These islands with their Barking Sands, moon 
rainbows, Spouting Horn, night-blooming flowers, fish that fly, 
flowering trees, golden moons that hang like lanterns from 
black-etched palms, beaches where water is warmer thar air 
every day in the year. Where eating is a gay adventure and 
resting a royal sport. 


Cost? Use this as an estimate: From the Pacific Coast, all- 
inclusive, all-expense tours can be enjoyed for less than $350 
-some even lower than $300=— with good accommodations 


afloat and ashore. 


PH A W A tt TO VU RIS T 


Of Honolulu, Howaii, U.S. A. 


AVVAII 


L2 


F, 


dy 


MAUI 


. in every isle... 
brand of rest as chee as 
a tropic breeze, as 
deep as the satin nights. 


225-A BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO or 1151°-A SO. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


ts om LINE from SAN FRANCISCO | LASSCO Line 

a Market St., San Francisco 814 Second Avenue, Seattle {| 730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 

$35 - Seventh St., Los Angeles 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 685 Morket St., San Francisco 
Fifth Avenve, New York 271 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 1} 401 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ANY TRAVEL AGENT WILL GIVE YOU FULL PARTICULARS 


vy 


HAWAII 


Joyous days in a setting 
where centuries ago 
the pagan made“ core” 
and “must” taboo. 


U 
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213 East Broadway, San Diego 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
412 Thomas Building, Dallas 
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A Lesson in 
Hygiene 


for the modern schoolroom 


The use of Kleenex 
tissues prevents the 
spread of infection 
from germ-filled 
handkerchiefs 


| 


| 


| 


ESPIRATORY and other infectious — real factor. Kleenex costs much less than 
diseases cause 50% of the total ab- commercial laundering of handkerchiefs. | 
sences from schools because of illness. Many other uses 
You know how absence interferes with Kleenex has many other important uses. 
your class routine. Why not give your Jf js invaluable for removing cold cream 
class a practical lesson in hygiene which and cosmetics. Saves the skin from the 













: will help cut down this loss of time? dangers of greasy “cold cream cloths’ 
Teach your pupils the relation between —_ and half-clean towels. 

colds and the many infectious diseases Kleenex is sold through drug, dry 

which start with colds. Warn them of goods and department stores; 25 cents, 

the danger of using handkerchiefs. 50 cents and $1.00; in white and tints. 

Handkerchiefs The coupon will bring a free 


sample package. 


spread infection 





| place—that great city which had been) 


|ground once trod by Paul Revere, | \4anse” 













During colds, for instance, 
tests prove that as many as 
4,170,000 germs live and 
breed in handkerchiefs. 
Even boiling water often 
: fails to kill them. 
: Handkerchiefs contami- 
nated with countless germs 
are carried back to the 
mouth and nose. There they with colds, when impregnated 
cause self-infection. They upon linen and rinsed in 
spread infection to others. boiling water and soap water, 
No wonder children develop flu, grippe, followed by clear water, were found not 
. ae ee to be killed nor appreciably inhibited 
pneumonia and other serious diseases from growing, 
which keep them home in bed! 
Kleenex completely solves this health 


problem. Kleenex is a soft, wonderfully pessseesceeececeacscanccces 


Bacteriological Tests 
show: 

1. That handkerchiefs used 

by persons having colds may 

contain as many as 4,170,000 

germs per handkerchief. 






2. That organisms cepre- 
sentative of those associated 





ee 
























absorbent tissue, ideal for children. It § Kuzenex Company, Lake Michigan Bldg., 
costs so very little that a tissue is used § Chicago, Illinois. 
just once, then completely discarded. S Please cond eomnle packer of Kleene 
With it are discarded thousands, mil- 4 ae ; 
lions of dangerous germs. The conve- } we 
nience and economy of Kleenex is a § 
. Ce 
| KLEENEX: 
i ES State 
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DISPOSABLE TISSUES 
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Round About New England | Boston Common has many interesting 
monuments, and a few blocks away », 


By Bernice Ethyl Powell |the Old State House and Faneuil },) 
French School, Illinois City, Illinois |An excursion in a different directioy 
A’ WE sped through the Bertshices | “ete a ons the beautiful Pubic 
coveted, we wane toner @ fame oe — = mural pain. 

the train go so fast across Massachusetts, method an hall stg ae Abbey, in 
but we little knew what a wealth of |v adeed oosieh iit Micali aed them—~ 
entertainment was waiting in Boston Y Sot 


- . | store of treasures. 
for us. Boston! Such an interesting . 
Near by are Lexington and Congo) 


| with their memories of the Minute Me, 
Concord equally famous for its liter 
traditions. The Old Manse where Hyy. 
thorne wrote “Mosses from an (jj 


ened ye : still stands, as do the homes of 
ee = or whee reneaceond and the Alcotts. In Can. 
d he  ¢ ds fil - hi = nd | Oridges just across the Charles from 
= : ee ch ceeds Ai Our ‘ustories anc’ Boston, we found Longfellow’s home, 
. “The oad Mok Che i. oe . standing far back from the street jn; 
b h . 7 he Ij — = os setting of lawn and elms. Here also i 
~~ dod say Cae ENess Harvard, above whose gates is carved 
—— ~ oe “4 tower of the “Enter to Grow in Wisdom.” Another 
ee” of the places we loved most was Moun 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy . 
etsy | Auburn Cemetery, like a garden, wher 
1 |'we walked the paths and sought th 


To the belfry-chamber overhead...” 
What an eventful night that was! | 8T¥¢s of Lowell, Longfellow, Man 
q, Baker Eddy, and Agassiz. 


And here we were, more than a hundre At Sale Shenl din O fy 
and fifty years later, entering the door. alae ntahiger apel oa tee ee te. 
é e , Seven Gables, of which Hawthore 

Here were the very stairs, climbed by : - 
| wrote, and dined in the garden; and 


Paul Revere’s friend, there the pews in| as 
which Revolutionary heroes worshiped. | **” Hawthorne's birthplace and th 
mysterious Witchcraft House. 


Bunker Hill Monument challenged | vetag alte h a 
us to climb it. Up at the top were can- | T we Boston region 2 
nons used during the Revolution. From | traveling northeast along the ruggd 
the windows we gazed on the harbor, | ©°St we reached Portland—that lovely 
looked up the Charles River, and “down | “!*Y by the sea—with its wide, shady 
on the roofs of the town.” The Old | streets, its stately dwellings, and te 
Granary Burying Ground was next house pointed out as Longfellow’s birth. 
visited. Here are the graves of Paul| place. In Longfellow Square is a stag 
Revere, Samuel Adams, John Hancock,| of the poet, seated in his chair. His 
and the victims of the Boston Massacre. | eyes meet ours, and he seems just ready 





only a dream to me, a dream of history, 
and now my dream was coming true. 
Presently I was walking on the very 








U } 
HERE stretches | 


\ - Alaska, most-1o- | 
/ Go : of 
4 i mantic corner 

- America. To this 


land of old-world | 
mystery and mod- 
ern commerce, 
Aloska Line ships | 
corry you in utmost | 
comfort. | 











"7 ADVENTUROUS Cruises 


to ALASKA! 


Boaro your big Alaska Line ship and sail 
away to adventure in this far northern vaca- 
tionland. All along the sheltered Inside Passage, silent blue fjords 
slash deep into the forested mainland. Sun-bleached totems guard 
ruined Indian villages. Old Russian churches tell of a vanished Empire. 












Seven adventurous cruises of 9 to 35 days give you your choice 
of a short or long vacation. Write for our booklet “Alaska” which 
outlines these reasonably priced tours and tells a gripping story of 
the new vacation treasures Golden Alaska holds for you! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PIER TWO — ROOM 107 — SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agency 






In Canada, address: 330 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. .— 
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wo speak. A drive along the Eastern|are too many difficulties of pronunci- 
promenade gave us a splendid view of |ation, obscurities of meaning, and in- 
cisco Bay, with Portland Light far in| versions of grammatical construction 
the distance. to make the poems pleasurable reading 
Qur journey next carried us west-|for the child himself on first acquaint- 
wd through the wooded grandeur of | ance. If the teacher, however, is a good 
sine, by lovely lakes, past mountain | reader and has provided herself with an 
silages, to Concord, New Hampshire, | adequate background, the introduction 
nthe Merrimac. Here we visited the |to Browning in the elementary grades 
‘ate Capitol, and had a glimpse of |may be a delightful experience to any 
fanklin Pierce’s old law office. Then | child. 

ame the forest-clad hills of Vermont. 
Qur route through the Green Mountains 
ought us to Bennington, where we 
dimbed the Battle Monument, the 
highest such memorial in the world. 
fom there we struck out toward 
Albany where after our most interesting 
eaperiences in New England we were to 
begin our trip down the Hudson. 


EptoriaL Note: The preceding text | 
onsists of excerpts from a manuscript en- | 
titled “The Trail of a Thousand Pictures,” 
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Another yhich was entered in the “Travel ai 
1s Mountill Home” Group of our 1930 Contest. Bees and Apple Blossoms 
n, Where | : 
ught the An Introduction to (Continued from page 36) 
¥, Many oe 4. How is the pollen of plants usu- 
| Browning s Poetry ‘ally carried? 
se of the (Continued from page 38) | §. Why do bees visit flowers? 
awthorne me | 6. What is nectar? 
; and we The three ——— ere arm. the 7. How do bees aid in distributing 
and tes Cavalier Tunes” are English in subject, pollen? 
bat they mer appreciated by English and |". Why did scientists in New Jersey |” 
gion anigg American children alike. The chorus put wire screens over the trees they used |* 
> raged uf the first poem, Marching Along,” is for their experiments? 
at lover pre Gf 9. What information did the New 
le, shady arching along, Hity-score strong, | Jersey experiment give to the fruit- 
and th Great-hearted gentlemen, singing growers? 
yo irs Se . ACTIVITIES 
pee: It should be fairly obvious that the ; 
ie Hi frst reading of all these poems must be} 1. Take several apple blossoms to 
* “Bp done by the teacher, even though the | school. Examine them carefully. Find 
ust rea} ils have the text before them. There |the threadlike stalks with little knobs 
eit 
vost 10- | 
rer of 
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Ifyou contemplate a trip this summer, 
t will be reassuring to you to know that 
1.C.U. protection follows you wherever 
you go, 


T.C. U. protects in vacation time—any- 
where, 





Ruth Williams, Anchorage, Alaska, wrote: 

greatly appreciate your check for $100 

injuries received in an automobile accident about 100 miles from Fair- 
tanks, Alaska. It will help materially toward meeting my doctor bills.” 


Garnet A. Everett, Honolulu, Hawaii, wrote: “Thank you for the) 
that came to me in Honolulu, following my recent illness. It was 
vety much appreciated.” 


Get the most out of your vacations by taking the T. C. U. with you to 
Pfovide against mishaps. Send for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 









827 T.C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
FREE—This Identification Teg [ ence auprnmuarion C 

for Your Traveling Bag 
Ha , 
emerat cover” We have only 
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umber, but they are free to 
teachers 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 827 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 








I am a teacher in School. 


as long I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene 
as they fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
last. monials. 
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My Address is... 
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See the whole 


acific Coast 


ON YOUr Way Lo 









You'll find the places pictured, 


and more ,on one roundtrip ticket 








Go one Southern Pacific route, return another, 
and see more of the Pacific Coast and more of 
the United States than on any other railroad. 





AKE YOUR VACATION in Hawaii start 

even before you board the ship. Southern 
Pacific makes it possible for you to see the 
whole Pacific Coast on your way to Hawaii and 
back, without sacrificing any of your precious 
days in that Paradise of the Pacific ... 





SAN FRANCISCO 





By going West over northern United States 
or Canadian lines, thence down the coast to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, you can make 
this thrilling country an exciting part of your 
vacation. Or go directly to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles on OveRLAND Route or GOLDEN 
State Route and on your way back from 
Hawaii enioy the SHasta Route up the coast 
and through the Pacific Northwest. Or you can 
circle the United States by going any of the 
northern lines and returning viaSuNset RouTe. 


mo 


Any way you go remember this: Southern 
Pacific serves more of the Pacific Coast than 
any other railroad. You can choose the places 
there you want to see and in most cases include 
them ina regular roundtrip ticket. If you check 
the coupon we shall be glad to send anitinerary. 


Southern Pacific 


4& GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 








SANTA 


BARBARA 





O. P. Bartietr, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





__Send itinerary for roundtrip 
{ ) Lake Tahoe [{ } Yosemite 
{ } Los Angeles [ } SanDiego 

[] ElPaso [ }] New Orleans 
4005 


The Pacific destination of my trip will be snteeenneninenemeemenmaen 
to include the following places I have checked: [ ] Hawaii [ ] Great Salt Lake 
{ ]) TheRedwoods [] CraterLake [ ] Pacific Northwest 

{ ] WestCoastof Mexico [)]SantaBarbara [ 4 Del Monte 


{ } San Francisco 
{ ] San Antonio 


Name Address 





der no obligation) 


(This coupon places the sender un 
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It’s go-as-you-please and 
do-what-you-wish in Glacier 


Park! After all year indoors, come on outdoors— 
‘come to the Old West, Glacier Park. Forget about class- 





rooms—learn about mountain goats, mile-high lakes, 
Indians, valleys of wild flowers, saddles and sunshine— 
all in person! Follow the trails to high adventure afoot or 
on horseback, or by bus and launch. Be different this 
vacation—do things! Write Great Northern Vacations, 
St. Paul, about Escorted Tours. 


The New 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 


SS ae 





“| Island opposite. 


on the ends. These are the stamens. 
How many stamens are in the flower? 
|| Draw a picture of a stamen. 

2. The pollen is produced by the sta- 
‘|mens’ knobs, which are called anthers. 
:| Examine some of the yellow dust or pol- 
len with a reading glass or a microscope. 
Draw a picture of what you see. 

3. The pistil is in the center of the 
flower and has several branches called 
styles. The pollen must reach the end 
of the styles if apples are to develop. 
Examine the pistil with a reading glass 
or a microscope. Draw a picture of 
what you see. 

4. How many pink or white petals 
|do you find in the blossom? Remove | 
| the petals from one flower. Do you 
think the bees would find it as easily 
now as before the petals were removed? 
|Scientists have found that very few) 
bees visit flowers from which ali the 
s| petals are removed. 
| §. Find an apple tree that is in full 
|\bloom. Watch several blossoms for 
‘half an hour and count the number of 
bees that visit them. 

6. Several weeks later, visit an apple 
tree and examine the parts of a flower 
that are left. You will be able to fond 
| the tiny apple that is beginning to form. 
Look under the tree for blossoms or tiny 
_apples which have fallen to the ground. 
| 7. Catch several bees and bring them 
to school for observation. How many 
legs does a bee have? Examine the legs 
carefully. How do the three pairs dif- 
fer? 

8. Try to find the pollen baskets on 
_the hind pair of legs. Perhaps they will 
appear to be a bunch of hairs or bristles, 
but these form the sides of the basket. 
‘If you will watch carefully for bees in 
the blossoms, you may find some that 
have their baskets filled. 


—————>-—_ 


Illinois to St. Ignace 
(Continued from page 66) 














us long for sleep and seek it at an early 
| hour. 
| Very soon, it seemed, we were watch- 
ing the harbor at Mackinac Island grow 
clear as we approached: the white fort 
on the hill, the white length of the| 
Grand Hotel, the breakwater reaching 
out towards the lighthouse on Round 
The village has a for- 
eign look, for some reason—is it the 
whitewashed stones of the fort, or the 
steep ramp leading to the old gate, or 
the horses drawing long surreys with 
fringed tops, or the wicker wheeled- 
chairs, pedaled by uniformed negroes? 

When we first saw St. Ignace we) 
were disappointed. Was this rather 
dingy village, edged with old wharves 
and ragged fringes of evergreens, the 
one place we had chosen for our 
precious summer weeks? Depressing 
enough it looked in the pitiless light as 
our boat drew near; worse still as we 
lugged our heavy bags down the almost 
deserted pier. . . . But a few days later 
we were writing to the rest of the fam- 
ily, “Do come as soon as you can. Get 
the car to Chicago somehow—none of 
you should drive so far as this; put it 
on the boat. You'll find it the easiest 
trip you ever took. And you'll love 
this country.” 

It is hard to put into words the 
charm of such a place. The tourist 








like a summer evening. Past Glasto 





who merely stays overnight, with eyes 
only for the road ahead, feels nothing | 
(Continued on page 86) | 
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Exploring, 2 


You may find it hard to think of 
twentieth century along the white 
boned roads leading from London,¥ 
will wonder at the peace in the andi 
walls of Oxford, the metropolis of Bit 
ish letters. That she had three thousil 
students in the reign of King John ya 
hardly seem to notice as shadowsoft 
great step from the muffled past. 

A blue haze of corn-flowers esco 
you to baronial Warwick, and to Sta 
ford-on-Avon. Shakespeare rises up 0 
all sides and three hundred years seem 


H( 


A gre 


bury Abbey, the humble and sad, lifting 
its broken arch above the grass as thou 

: holiday 
in constant prayer. Exeter was famo ees 
before Leif Ericsson was born. Greif} ., 5 
Peter, the father of the bells, will boom) includ 
out his welcome just as he did to Dr) struct 
and Raleigh. tere, 


Torquay, whose beauty was flat A fin 
by Napoleon. To Clovelly, the drea Tours 
village, and through a country still bg “ep 
with the glow of England’ s golden age wecia 

**Land Cruises’’ is the name devs) 1... 
for these charming excursions into O%§) Italy, 
past. The only things modern about th a) raneat 
are the arrangements — first class hotess THE 
motor coach, train, meals, and even(* 9) OF | 


Six days for $61.48. For further infor | Bible 


mation write to 





— 

G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 500 Fitts Ave. St = 
| fr 
Great = |= 
Western | 2 
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‘A Thousand 


| Agents at 


| Your Service 


inEUROPE To meet trains, es- 
wrt to hotel, check baggage, sug- 
gst side-trips to romantic, little 
inown places—all at no added cost. 
Your every hour is free for pleasure. 
Over here are world-traveled ex- 
yrts to make choicest steamship 
servations, engage hotel rooms, 
jue railroad tickets. A bargain 
var in travel! An Escorted Tour 
ss low as $268.50, § countries, 31 
hays, including all hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, and round-trip passage. 
Other Escorted Tours...all with 
highly cultured conductor. Exten- 
son trips in Europe arranged for 


ther end of Holy Land Tours. 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE 
400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

132 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Offices in Every European Capital 
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65 Day 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND EUROPEAN 
CRUISE 









Travel to the 


HOLY LAND 


A great education and a glorious 
holiday. Research, sight-seeing, and 
recreation at selected ports, and 18 
to 28 days in the Holy Land. Cost 
includes all possible expenses. In- 
sructors, professors, and interpre- 
ters, 


A fine selection of Holy Land 
Tours... 70 days... $650 to 
750 (including vises). Starting 
March 7, April 23, June 10 and a 
special tour for teachers July 2, re- 
turning August 30. Tours include 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Mediter- 
ranean Ports. 


THE TRAVEL INSTITUTE 


OF BIBLE RESEARCH, INC, 
House, Fourth Ave. and 9th St. 
New York 











ees 
ree 
| Amerop Travel Service, 
400 Madison Ave., New York 
| ease send me illustrated booklets as 
follows: 
| O 6s day Europe and Holy Land 
| _ Tour 
| \J Escorted European Tours 
| Lj Holy Land Tours - T. I. B. R. 
| 
| 


Name __ 


Address 
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Newer Types of Oral Reading 


(Continued from page 56) 


jand beautifully. Good speech-training 
| Possibilities are to be found, then, in 
oral reading. 

Another justification for a new type 
of oral reading is the help it gives the 
| child in his interpretation of ideas which 
| stir the emotions as well as the intellect. 
Many types of materials, such as all 
good poetry, beautiful descriptive and 
/emotional passages, passages which de- 
pend on sound and rhythm, or on choice 
of words, or passages which show an 
‘author’s style, are best enjoyed when 








| interpreted by the human voice. Read- 
ing these passages silently is an ex- 
cellent preparation for the thinking 
elements, but reading them aloud often 
clarifies the thinking. This is especially 
true with the rhythm of poetry. Im- 
portant words are found on the strong 
beat of the rhythm. 

So long as the finest type of literary 
product remains on the printed page, its 
appeal is primarily to the intellect. A 
fine art is intended to make its appeal 
to the emotions, and only when the 
| printed page is interpreted by one who 
| has mastered the technique of reading 
or speaking, do the printed symbols 
have life. Surely the elementary-school 
age is none too soon to begin the mas- 
tery of this art through the tool of oral 
reading. 


VALUE OF ORAL READING IN LIFE 


Educators tell us that we must justify 
a subject in a social situation, and the 
subject must function in school as near- 
ly as possible as it will later function 
in life. In what situations do we use 
oral reading? For many reasons oral 
reading is but little used in homes to- 
day, but would not the homes be full of 
pleasanter hours and happier memories | 
if it were? A thirty-minute story hour 
in every home just after the evening 
meal, one hour a week devoted to the 
reading of poetry by members of the) 
family, the reading of modern drama 
with various members taking the parts 
'and then interchanging these, are activ- 
ities which need to be revived in our 
homes. Just because a thing is not be- 
| ing done to-day seems a poor reason for 
discarding a worth-while feature of life. 
Beautiful reading aloud is coming to 
be recognized as a part of our commu- 
nity celebrations. In a recent issue of 
Progressive Education, we find a sugges- 
tion for this use of reading in connec- 
tion with Christmas celebrations, as 
follows: | 
“A part of the two-week’s program 
might also be devoted to two things— 
jone, dancing, and the other, reading 
aloud. Dancing is certainly a Christ- 
mas expression if the English Country 
Dances and Morris dances are employed, 
and all the charming rhythms and sing- 
ing games for the little children. 
“And through all activities should go 
reading aloud, building gradually a pat- 
tern of thought as a background. It 
should be suited to the ages involved 
and, as far as possible, be some continu- 
ous story rather than a number of very 
|short things. The Bible story should be 
read in some text which abbreviates it, 
but which never departs from the orig- 
inal in phraseology, and such parts of 
the Old Testament as are appropriate, 
such as certain of the Psalms, and the 














40th Chapter of Isaiah, for example. 











The friendly Pacific keeps this summerland cool 


JQ 


Costs while here 


in California 


Note facts about this new vacation plan; 
then send for free book, explaining details. 


ERE are the essential facts about a summer vaca- 
tion in this Southern California world-playground: 


Time: By rail from most points in the country, even a 
2-weeks vacation gives you at least 11 days actually here. 


Cost: Need not exceed $6.35 a day including hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, etc., or $70 while here for 11 days. 


What to see and do: Within a short distance of Los 
Angeles (scene of the National Education Association 
Convention, June 28 to July 4) is virtually every kind 
of vacation joy: 


The blue Pacific for thrilling surf bathing, lazy relaxa- 
tion and smooth sails to nearby pleasure-islands. Mile- 
high mountains, deep, leafy canyons and pine-bordered 
crystal lakes. Every kind of sport, of course... swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, golf, polo, tennis, riding and all 
the rest, in inspiring settings. 

Historic Spanish Missions and the Old World glamour 
of Mexico close-by. Foreign ships and the Pacific Battle 
Fleet in the harbor. Exotic sub-tropical gardens...orange 
groves...palms... vineyards... Fiestas somewhere every 
week during 1931. Cosmopolitan Los Angeles and gay 
Hollywood ...smart cafes... Stars of Stage and screen at 
work and play...“ first-nights”... open-air “Symphonies 
under the Stars.” Scores of fascinating cities like Pasa- 
dena, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills and Long Beach. 


Climate: Rainless days, never humid or “Sticky”... 
nights so cool you'll want light wraps and sleep under 
blankets. 


How to Plan: Send coupon below for your free copy 
of a remarkable new 2-weeks Illustrated Itinerary, out- 
lining in day-by-day detail just what you can see and do 
here. Includes dozens of interesting gravure photographs 
of Southern California scenes, map, information about 
how to get here and itemized daily cost figures for hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, etc. It should answer all your questions 
about a vacation in Southern California. 









Mighty mountains 





Hollywood 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 8 SS SSH eT 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div.6-Q 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
(Check if desired). [1 Send free illustrated 2-weeks Sightseeing 
Itinerary (with costs while in Southern California). 
(Check if desired). () 4 cents in stamps enclosed. Send “Southern 
California through the Camera."” Also send free booklets about the 
counties I have checked. 
Los Angeles () Riverside . San Bernardino 


Los Angeles Sports (_] Santa Barbara|_) San Diego Ventura 
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Name a ssiatiieammmpunaeeneits 
(Please Print Your Name and Address) 

Street . EEE 

City —————— - 





FREE 
BOOK 


If you wish another 
beautiful Southern 
California book—con- 
taining more than 80 
large gravure photo- 
graphs, send 4 cents to 
cover mailing cost. 
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" INAKI” is an Ojibway 
Indian word. It means 
“beautiful country”—for this 
wonderful Lake-of-the-Woods 
region cast the same spell on 
the Indian centuries ago that it 
casts on the white man today. 
In the heart of this land of 
lakes and streams, Canadian 
National has built Minaki 
Lodge. Here is a golf course 
ringed by cool pine woods. Here 
are tennis, fishing, swimming, 
motor-boating, canoeing, aqua- 
planing ,.. islands to visit and 
rivers to explore. . . Here at 
night are blazing fires, delight- 
ful dinners, gay dancing, charm- 
ing companionship. 

Send for illustrated booklets 
and complete information about 
this perfect North Woods vaca- 
tion, Or ask any of the Cana- 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The Largest Katlway System ttt Ct inerica. 


OFFICES 
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dian National offices listed 
below to arrange for you free 
showings of Minaki and other 
Canadian travel films in your 


club or your church. 


. 7 . 
. “ae 
Canadian National takes you 
everywhere in Canada. The 


largest railway system in 
America, it operates 23,000 
miles of railways, steamship 
lines, telegraph and express 
services and 14 broadcasting 
stations. Its luxurious hotels, 
lodges and camps stretch from 
one end of Canada to the other. 





| needed oral-reading activity. Tone deaf- 
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The object is to secure a response both 
to the majesty of the expression and the 
majesty of the idea.”* 


calling attention to the reader paths In some 
than to the ideas. 1, box, OF 

An excellent medium for Motivatig the fron 
oral reading in the classroom is the fo wpped in 


METHODS AND MATERIALS mation of a Friday Poetry Hour 


ce a 

One difficulty with the speech of | Reading Club, a Fairy Tale Hour, o, gs , 
American children is that their atten- | Story Hour. oy the re 
tion has never been called to the beauty Reading aloud has been found to tt will ta 
of speech sounds. In fact, they have | valuable aid in -memorizing selectio of adrr 


used speech sounds to psychologically 
affect behavior, to get or give what they 
wanted, but seldom have they been 
taught to combine their psychological 
effects with beauty. Therefore, reading 
aloud in order to hear speech sounds is a 


It enforces the path to the brain Wil. teach 
offering another avenue of approach ; 
case of recall. bic sche 

Writing and reading simple one. Ql spct the 
two-act plays taken from the readers, sosophy 
known stories are excellent aids to ii gy 
terest in oral reading. A dramatizatiogit, ng and 
of Rip Van Winkle was written recente mover: 
| by some pupils in the fifth grade, basdllhlension. 
on a reading selection. Parts were thedlibeymber a 
assigned from the best version, try-outllihy and sp 
were held in the class period, and this in that 
completed production was given at MMi forts t 
school assembly. ct scien 

There are no limits to variety in ory beautit 
reading if we go into the realm of makes art, n¢ 
believe. To pretend that you are trainf&ein our s 


pding to 















ness is by no means confined to those 
classed as nonhearing individuals. Chil- 
dren should hear prose and poetry beau- 
tifully read for at least ten minutes each 
day. Then they should try it them- 
selves. Imitation of a good model need 
not be feared. Perhaps this effort to 
imitate will do as much for their speech 
as has the spontaneity of utterance to 
which we are now devoted in our lan- 


guage courses of study. ing to be a good radio announcer meinfise perfe 
Another useful form of oral reading | that you must read and speak in youll succee 

is 5 “received” English. I d t musi 

is to read to the other members of the | “receive nglish. In order to mak@i music, 


the situation seem more real, the pupilfiMacing. 


class in order to interpret and to share 
may fit up the classroom as nearly 


the joy, the humor, or the pathos of a 








selection. The purpose is to control the | possible like a broadcasting room. AM (unta | 
inflection, the voice, the tempo, so that | microphone made of a broomstick stuci 

the audience sees and feels the situation. | in a box, with a piece of cardboard fo sas 
This is only possible when the reader | the mouthpiece, once served for thifi® church 
sees and feels it first. We must have | Purpose. Entire programs of memofiwn adc 


rized poems and stories, readings frome the se 
books, songs, and news items can bélibhedral, 

given with spontaneity and interest, bull an ol 
at the same time with unusual attentioalif&nuded is 
to front utterance, pure vowels, distinct, Wk 


bes of thi 


AN IDEAL VACATION LANDI— 





genuine, not artificial, interpretation. 
False elocutionary effects either in chil- 
dren or grown-ups usually detract from 
the real meaning of the selection by 









! Edward Yeomans, “The Approach to Christmas,” | : 
Progressive Education, December, 1930, p. 382. | consonants, and resonant voices. 













































Old Church at Grand Pré Cape Blomidon, N& 






VANGELINE Land in June! . . . In her pink and white bridal dress of 7 


apple blossoms. The colorful days of July . . . luscious cherries, crisp, ” 








You step from Minaki’s veranda to this | 
perfect course on the edge of a forest. | 


| 
| 
| 





salty tang of the sea, the aroma of balsam and pine.Then, golden August..- 
with ripening orchards, quaint Acadians, and ox-drawn carts in the fields! 

Come to near-at-hand Nova Scotia this year. Come to live out inthe open! 
At fireside camp or in bungalow. Golf, canoe, fish, swim, hike ... or motor 
over good roads. Visit Grand Pré, Annapolis Royal, Digby ... and Halifax. 


Too, Nova Scotia’s luxurious new hotels will satisfy the most fastidious } 
; ! 


Overnight by steamer to Yarmouth— from Boston or New York. 
All Expense Tours, from $50 up— None better. Write for folders. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street, Boston, or care Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, New Yo 
or nearest tourist agency : 
- =~ 
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t rath j, some classrooms, a riddle box, a| 
.. box, or a Current-event box is kept 
tivatiggm che front of the room. Items are 
the fordiBepped in the box to be taken out and 
Hour, Hj once a week. Surely clearness of 
Ur, or Merion is needed if the audience is to 
-w the reading and to get the ideas. 
| to be it will take a concerted effort on the 
lection: of administrative officers and class- 
rain billie teachers to restore the art of oral 
roach i@ing to its place in the American | 
ic school. This effort must not | 
One- elect the splendid contributions of 
-aders o@Mlosophy and science to the field of 
S to india g We must provide for social | 
Atizatiogmring and we must not forget speed in 
recentiiie.movements and accuracy of com-| 
le, baseffiehension. However, we shall need to | 
ere theilieember also that beauty of oral read- | 
try-outil&y and speech is like the major fine 
and thes in that it will perhaps always baffle 
en at Mj ¢forts to pour it into the mold of an 
wet science. Beautiful oral reading, 
y in ord, beautiful dramatic interpretation, 
of make yp art, not a science. May the teach- 
re trains in our schools try to bring it to the | 
or meaniine perfection and status that they 
in youre succeeded in bringing to the fields 
to mik@M music, drawing, and interpretative 
€ PUPA ing. | 
early | 
om. ABGnta Fé and Pueblo Land 
ck stuck 
ond ts (Continued from page 66) | 
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durch with its plastered front of 


memoiewn adobe that at nightfall looks 
g5 frome the seasoned stone of a European | 
can bihedral, On the steps is always hud- 


rest, b 
ttentio 
distinct 










NDI 


dan old mother, her withered face | 
fouded in the sepulchral folds of her | 
uf. Who is she, after all, and what 
is of this strange world can she tell? 
)ay a native is Mexican is a breach! 
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of social etiquette; we are “Spanish 


| Americans” in New Mexico, Castilians, 


never a mixture of Indian and Spanish 

n. 

Adobe houses are not the atrocities 
they are in the middle west where the 
air of Hollywood is cultivated. They 
are made of native mud, sometimes 
mixed with straw for the cheaper 
dwellings, cut into slabs and put in the 
sun to bake. When the home is fin- 
ished, it is painted with a tan, blue, 
pink, or salmon wash, and against that 
cloudless sky the colors are not garish, 
The adobe becomes very dry in sum- 
mer, and when a good rain comes down 
the roof leaks as much as that of any 
mountain cabin! 

In the Governors’ Palace, a building 
of the Spanish régime, Lew Wallace 
wrote part of “Ben Hur,” and you may 
see the room which, he says, was so 
quiet at night that he could work un- 
disturbed. That sense of peace, of 
which he wrote so often, characterizes 
the town at every turn. Is it some- 
thing that the Indian gave as his con- 
tribution?—it is the same feeling of 
absence of discord that is experienced 
at the pueblos. The palace is a museum 
of Indian culture and contains some ag- 
ricultural implements of the frontier. 

Out from Santa Fé are the pueblos, 
each one distinguished for the type of 
pottery its citizens make. There are 
Santa Clara and San Ildefonso, but Taos 
was the most interesting because of the 
artists’ homes clustered in the village. 
One travels from Santa Fé up the 
winding canyon of the Rio Grande with 
the mountains ever in the distance yet 
so far away that they break the skyline 
with the contour of a big hippo’s back. 
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LC Smith 


BULLETIN 
CASLON NO.27 TYPE 
* 

Special for Sight-saving Classes 


IGHT-saving classes are maintained to educate the 

pupils whose sight does not permit them to do the 

work of the regular grades, cr who attempt it only at the 
expense of their already limited sight. 


The primary function of the sight-saving class is to 
conserve the sight of visually handicapped children dur- 
ing the period when they are in school attendance. 


Not as a vocation, but as a source of relief from eye- 
strain, typewriting is taught as early as the fourth grade. 
The L C Smith special broad-faced type, upper and 
lower case, is a step toward more perfect practices in 
these classes. 
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LAKE AND LAND TOURS 





Cons beautiful 32-page illustrated booklet 
d 


escribes these All Expense, Personally 
Conducted Tours from Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, 
New York; and Port Stanley, Canada... . into 
the heart of America’s wonderland, including 
Niagara Falls and Canada. 


Make your vacation a Lake and Land Trip this 
summer. A wide variety of routes are offered at 
prices that combine exceptional values with 
superior accommodations. Experienced escorts. 
Wonderful ships and scenery. Send today for a 
free copy of this booklet. 

DAILY SERVICE 
C & B Line steamers leave each way every night between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, May 1st to November Ist; be- 
tween Cleveland and Port Stanley, Canada, June 27th to 
September 9th. Ask for 1931 Time Table and Auto 
Map Folder showing reduced fares and auto rates. 


SPECIAL CRUISE FOR TEACHERS and their friends. 
Cleveland to Chicago and return, via Sault Ste. 
Marie and Mackinac Island. June 22nd to 27th. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 


East 9th Street Pier Cleveland, Ohio 








Pleasesend me your Vacation Folder No. 11 and details on Teachers’ Cruise 
Name. 
Address 
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This is a sample of 
BULLETIN-CASLON 
No.27 Type 


QWERT YUIOP3 
qwert yuiop3 
ASDFG HJKL:@ 
asdfg hjkl:¢ 
ZXCVBNM?.#@zxcvbnm.. 
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BULLETIN CASLON type in the actual type size shown 

above is endorsed by leaders in this important special- 
ized study. Sample work showing the entire keyboard 
will be sent on request. 


L C Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: Dept. 11E, 51 Madison Ave., New York 
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Rock 
Island 


WEA 


Los Angeles 
June 287: July 471931 





Through Oldest America 
Through Scenic Colorado 


Go One Way—Return the Other 
Stopover Anywhere 
Through Service Both Routes 


Out through the Land of the Carlsbad 
Caverns and Cliff-dwellers, Apache 
Trail Country, Carriso Gorge, Agua 
Caliente, San Diego—Coronado to 
Los Angeles. 

Up the Golden Strand of the Pacific to 
San Francisco, 

Back through American River Canyon, 
Salt Lake City-Yellowstone, Royal 
Gorge, Colorado Springs- Pikes Peak 
Region, Denver-Rocky Mountain 
National (Estes) Park. 


World Federation of 
Education Convention 


Denver, Colorado 
July 27th to August Ist 


Other Delightful Vacations 


New Go-as-you-please plan, with as 
many possibilities as there are attrac- 
tions in the West. An All-Expense 
outing for which you select your own 
itinerary. Suggestions to aid you. 
Prearranged — prepaid — carefree —sur- 
prisingly low. 


Mail this coupon today for details 





THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 739 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me literature on [] Colorado-Yellowstone [] California 


C) Go-as-you-please Vacations; also complete information regarding 
train service and low summer fares. 
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Thirty years ago, a lover of Indian lore | 
made that trip in a wagon and settled 
among the red men to paint them be- 
fore time should have affected their 
| habits. Gradually, other artists were 


attracted, and now the paintings of |! 


Taos are known the world over. 





lies in an open uncultivated plain. 
| Through it flows a stream along the 
edge of which you will always find 
somebody doing the family washing. 
The government requires that all tour- 
ists pay to go through the pueblo, and 
the funds collected are used to pur- 
chase something useful to the commu- 
nity. Last year it was a tractor, the! 
“governor” told me. He is the father 
of the pueblo, the mediator between the! 





| government and the Indians and, 4 
| gathered, enjoys as much unwritten au- 


thority as did any biblical patriarch. 
(Continued on page 7°) 





Flower Gardens as a 
Center of Interest 
(Continued from page 16) 


cultivate them. The ground must be kept 
loose so that the roots can find food and |! 
water for the plant. 


Howard Kuhlman 


A Flower Legend 





Once there was a little Dutchman. His | 
name was Mr. Veter. One day he went for 
a walk. He had a stick in one hand, and a} 
package in the other, and in the package he | 
had a pair of breeches. 

When he was walking, he got tired and 
so he lay down and went to sleep. When 
he woke up, he could not find his package 
or his stick. And then he saw a little plant. 
And that little plant is called “Dutchman’s 
Breeches.” 

Kathryn Brockhouse 


Planning a Garden 
When I plan a garden, 
First I think of flowers; 
If in June or in October, 
I always think of flowers; 
Shape and size, arrangement, 
If I have much room, 
If the color’s bright enough, 
Yellow, red, maroon. 
Billy C. Hawkins | 

The material written by the children 
gave us a fairly accurate basis for judg- 
ing not only their grasp of the subject 
matter presented, but also their ability 
to use written expression effectively in 
a real situation. Their révision of this} 
material led to a thorough review of the 
mechanics of writing, for every rule 
learned during the semester was applied 
many times before the book was com- 
pleted. 

In addition, the children gained from 
the project as a whole a new interest in 
the fields of nature and literature. They 
learned to find new meaning in books 
and magazines as sources of information 
and developed a certain degree of skill in 
‘so using them. The group as a whole 
showed a decided improvement in the 
ability to speak to others correctly and 
effectively, while those who were par- 
ticularly gifted in some one field found 
great satisfaction in using that gift for 
the benefit of the group as a whole. 
Best of all, at least a few of the chil- 
dren learned for themselves what a pleas- 
ure it is to have one’s own garden. 

cnuianidppmen 








' 








The victory of success is half won 
when one gains the habit of work.—| 
|The Art of Living Successfully. 








A mile from the village, the pueblo} 
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A wonderfulVA 


new kind of r( 
Vacatio YW 


OURS IS THE FREEDOM of the 

greathighways—swingingalong 
to vacation land ina Greyhound bus! F U 
New interest, new life and color, 

new scenes pass steadily in review, Mu 
This modern travel way packs the 
trip there and back with pleasur, 
while it saves a good many dollas 
for spending at your destination 


Greyhound serves them all—Yow 
mite, Atlantic City, Grand Canyon 
Minnesota Lakes, Redwood High 
way, Niagara, Carlsbad Caverm—yy 2 
Thousand Islands, Columbia Gore iia) & 
all the famous National playground g% 


apf 


Frequent res 
stops and lib 
eral stopovey 
privilegesy ~ 
make everyman 
trip enjoyablgies 
LE\ 
Sa Sh MIGHTY NIA 
ki Ry ; ORLI 


NORTHERN LAKES 


Lo 











CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


Talk over your 
vacation trip 
with the Grey- 
hound Agent 
in your city. It 
will be well 


worthwhile. ATLANTIC BEACH: 


Write nearest Greyhound office (Dept. N), for’ 
Highway folder and any desired inft 


CENTRAL-GREYHOUND 
E.11 St. & Walnut Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA-GREYHOUND 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Po. 
PACIFIC-GREYHOUND 
9 Main St., San Francisco, Calif. 
PICKWICK-GREYH OUND 
917 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
NORTHLAND-GREYHOUND 
509 6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Mint 
SOUTHLAND- GREYHOUND 
Pecan & Navarro Sts., San Antonio, Te 
EASTERN-GREYHOUND 
8th Ave. & Sist St., New York City 
CAPITOL-GREYH OUND 
Second Nat. Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, O» 
RICHMOND-GREYHOUND 
412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Vo- 
SOUTHEASTERN - GREYHOUND 
67 Ellis St., Atlanta, Ga. 


PROVINCIAL-TRANSPORT 
1227 Phillips Square, Montreal, Que 


GREYAI0 | 






Outstanding 


VALUES in 
TOURIST 


» [HIRD CABIN 
FUROPE! 


“GRADE A” 
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waft EVIATHAN 


ORLD’S LARGEST SHIP 
sam hound Trip— $216-$231 


































a Famous Cabin Liners 
JBiound Trip— $185 to $209 


DE A” Tourist Third Cabin LEVIA- 
provides you with a large, smartly 







inted room on an upper deck of the larg- 
=) ae nd most famous ship in the world. 
+ peactti@priousness. ..elegance ..service ..cuisine.. 







mnforts.. and deck space.. on a scale utter- 





tew in this steamship classification. 5 day 
wed to Cherbourg and Southampton — 
ui, oh! so steadily and smoothly. GEORGE 






N), for’ 
info 






















= \SHINGTON, largest American cabin liner 
UND he transatlantic lanes; AMERICA, the ship 
, Pa. ‘comfort; REPUBLIC, a marvel for steadi- 
_ ms, and the PRESIDENT HARDING and 
ND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, fastest American 
Mo. bin liners to Europe, offer charming indi- 
UND duality in both cabin and tourist third cabin 
pms ‘commodations. Sailings to the four great 
ote. Be eways of Europe — Cobh (Queenstown); 
UND ff ymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg. Write 
oa . brbooklets, deckplans, etc., which reveal the 
ei, fg @atkable values on these ships. There never 
UND "better year to “do” Europeeconomically] 
Va. 
uno ff '*kly Sailings AMERICAN MERCHANT 
4NES—~New York to London—$100, 
< Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 





Alumni Associations 


NITED STATES LINES 


fomplete information see your local agent or 
‘ slices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Pan” Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San 
Freee? Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle, 

burgh, Washington, Little Rock, New Orleans 
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The Dairy Industry 
(Continued from page 51) 


test enables him to learn exactly how 
much butter fat the milk contains. 
The principle involved is much the same 
as that used in the cream separator, 
where centrifugal force separates the 
butter fat from the milk. In this way, 
accurate measurements can be made and 
the percentage of butter fat figured. 
The Babcock test makes it possible to 
buy and sell all milk on the basis of its 
butter-fat content. 

A third factor which has helped ‘the 


all harmful bacteria which may be in 
the milk, without changing its flavor, 
while the low temperature at which it 
is then held prevents the growth of any 
bacteria which may have gotten into 
the milk. In this way, the health of the 
public is safeguarded. 

Some dairymen, by taking all the 
known precautions to keep the milk free 
of bacteria, so that it will pass rigid bac- 
teria tests, sell their product as “certi- 
fied” or “Grade A Raw” milk. Usually 
these grades of milk are not pasteur- 
ized; they are bottled on the farm 
where they are produced so as to avoid 
possible contamination. 

Forty-six per cent of the milk which 
is produced in the United States is con- 
sumed in its natural fluid state; thirty- 
six per cent is converted into butter; 
the remaining eighteen per cent is used 





evaporated milk, and powdered milk. 

Creameries are factories which make 
butter. Many creameries receive cream 
from the farmers, who have separated 
it from the milk in small separators. 
Some few creameries receive whole milk, 
which is separated at the plant into 
cream and skim milk, both of which are 
then pasteurized. A culture of valu- 
able, harmless bacteria, called “starters,” 
which give good results in butter- 
making, are added to the cream and 
allowed to set overnight. The next 
morning the butter is churned. Churn- 
ing combines the globules of fat to 
make butter. 

When the butter has “come,” it is 
worked to remove the buttermilk and 
combine it with the right amount of 
salt. The butter is then sent to market 
in wooden tubs containing sixty to 
sixty-five pounds each, or it may be cut 
into prints, usually of one pound each, 
ready for the consumer. That which is 
in tubs may later be made into prints of 
convenient size, or it may be sold from 
the tub directly to the consumer. 

In printing, the butter is cut out of 
the tubs or boxes and run through a 
machine called a butter printer. This 
machine forces the butter through a 
square opening, the shape of the usual 
one-pound print, in a continuous strip. 
| Wire knives cut this strip into the 
desired sizes—one-quarter, one-half, 
one-, or two-pound prints. Butter is 
kept in the storage room at a temper- 
ature of about 30 degrees until sold. 








cheese factories. In the making of most 
of our commercial varieties of cheese, 
of which there are well over a hundred 
kinds, whole milk is heated, and then 
| coagulated with rennet, so that the 
curd separates from the whey. The 
whey is drained off, and the curd then 
goes through various processes—cook- 





dairy industry materially is the pas-| 
teurization process. Pasteurization kills} 


by the manufacturers of ice cream,|| 


Commercial cheeses are made in| 











| Come-on-to 


( )REGO 


a better place to Live 





to Work and to Play— 
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\ 


Upper: Beautiful Multnomah Falls, 610 feet high, 
on the world-famous Columbia River Highway, 
33 miles from Portland, 


Right: Agate Beach, Newport. A popular ocean 
resort and playground. Here the beautiful Newport 
agates are picked from ocean sands by thousands 
of visitors every summer. 
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f you're hungry for a change of “ ): S 
scene—of climate—of surround- “@% 
ings—then you need transplant- PX 7, 
ing, a new and broader outlook 


on life, a new, fresh start for classroom work, new 
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zest for play. 

A summer holiday in Oregon—a vacation-land of 
scenic splendor, with lots of things to see and to do, 
will reward you physically and mentally and wili 
enrich your knowledge of the history of the Oregon 
country. 

Here the joy of living is an established art. And 
fun! Every outdoor sport that’s known is to be had 
aplenty. Moderate purses have an unbelievably 
large buying power because of lower living costs. 
Excellent and reasonable accommodations are to be 
found everywhere, and all points of interest are easy 
of access from Portland. 

Each year, educators from all over the United 
States attend Summer School Sessions in Oregon- 
where it's cool. This year sessions will be held as follows: 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 22 to July 31 
University of Oregon, Eugene June 22 to July 31 
Post Session, Eugene August 3 to August 28 
University of Oregon, Portland June 22 to July 31 

Write for further information directly to the Regis- 
trar at the institution in which you are interested. 

If you are going to the N. E. A. Convention at 
Los Angeles, June 28 to July 4, by all means plan an 
extended stay in Portland and Oregon. The vacation 
of a lifetime awaits you. Four transcontinental 
railroads offer you your choice of routes and low 
summer round trip fares are in effect May 15. Or, if 
you plan on motoring, we will send road maps. 
Come in time for Portland's Rose Festival, June 11-12. 

Send for this beautifully illustrated, intensely 
interesting booklet written by Charles Alexander, 
noted Oregon author. It tells of a better and different 
vacation that awaits you. Mail the coupon. 


On-to-C)REGON, Inc. 


ON-TO-OREGON, INC. 
1411-C Public Service Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


Please send me illustrated booklet ‘Why I Choose to Live 
in Oregon,"* written by Charles Alexander, noted Oregon author 
() Please send road maps 






A never-to-be-forgotten scenic 
spectacle! Crater Lake, a 
mountain that collapsed into 
its own crater, forming a lake 
of indigo blue—7,000 feet 
above sea level 


Name 
Address 


City . State 
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Salt alone merely overcomes flat- 
ness in meat and vegetables. When 





a dash of sugar is added, the natural 
flavor is “brought out.’” 
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seasoned with 


sugar 


in spinach, string beans, cab- 








Many of the nation’s leading 
cocking authorities use sugar bage, peas and carrots. 
to season meat and vegetable By improving the taste- 
dishes, The basic rule they fol- appeal of these essential foods 
you will find that there will be 


a greater desire to eat the 


low is a dash of sugar to a 
pinch of salt. 


Try this combination in quantity the system needs. 


making stews of meat and Most foods are more delicious 
vegetables. Also try it in the and nourishing with sugar. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front 


Street, New York, 


preparation of vegetables. The 


result is particularly delicious 


@: “Good food promotes good health” 
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ing, seasoning, pressing, and ripening—| sweet dessert served at the end of 
which differ according to the kind of | adequate meal to that of a food whok them #0 
cheese which it is desired to produce. some and satisfying in itself. dance 
The evaporated-milk industry is an} EprrortaL Nore: Mr. DuMond’s anti passes 3 
important phase of dairying. The process ag eg BI _— Wheat-Groyigy QUEE' 
of preparing evaporated milk was intro- there $0! 
duced into this country in 1885. Since | a the Faurt 
that time the industry has grown tre- The Gates to Fairyland _ 
mendously. Briefly, the process is as Canttenel § can dan 
| follows. The milk is heated in open a ne a Queen, 
tanks to a temperature of 160 degrees | original dance to any waltz music. | - 
|Fahrenheit. It is then run to vacuum | Fairies and Elves applaud her as she bond — 
tanks where the water is removed rap-| /o the Queen and seats herself.) we all ¢ 
idly. In the process, the butter fat of | QUEEN—Now, Little Girl, 4jj x a bead 
the milk is broken into minute parti- | Fairies and Elves will sing you 4 sg, = 
‘cles, so that it remains mixed with the | (Waves wand over all, and they con ban. 
rest of the milk, instead of rising as | fo front of stage and sing one or mp wap 
| cream. When the desired degree of songs.) B™ of 
|concentration is reached, the milk is QUEEN—Fairy Firefly, will you dang ™ 
|put into sealed tin cans for the retail the Dance of the Firefly? and f 
trade. This product is known as un-| FAIRY FIREFLY (bowing low to {i mores 
sweetened evaporated milk. Nothing | Queen)—Yes, your Majesty. (Dan nag 
has been added to the milk; nothing has | an original dance to the music , “g 
been removed except part of the water. | “Waltzing Doll,” then bows to 4 Ie 4 
| Mixed with an equal amount of water, | Queen and seats herself.) — 
| evaporated milk goes back to its orig- QUEEN—Where is our Magic Fiddle af 
inal form. Sweetened condensed milk | Come, Fiddler, get your magic fiddle an 
is prepared in much the same way, ex- | play us a tune. 
cept that sugar is added at the begin- (Magic Fiddler comes forward, buy Seen 
ning of the process. | to the Queen, and plays any desin| (Lit 
Powdered milk, or dry milk, as it is | selection. Goes back to his seat.) MOT 
sometimes called, is made when practi- QUEEN—Let the Guards dance tu Mae! 
cally all the water is removed in the | Dance of the Wooden Soldiers, LITT 
process described above. Dry milk (Guards salute Queen, then mach ber bas 
may be made from whole milk or from | sfiffly to the music of “Parade of tf am, M 
skim milk. By adding the proper per- | Wooden Soldiers.” Following thi do you 
centage of water, it can be “remade” to | “hey salute Queen again, then march Nore 
resemble fresh milk. their places.) and “S 
Ice cream when first introduced into} QUEEN (waves wand and calls)- — 
the United States was looked upon as a | Let us all dance! numbe: 
delicacy. The status of ice cream has (Elves walk over to their fairy pth othe 
|rapidly changed from that of merely a| mers, take them by the hand, and led ~ 
! 
dances 





 JOvFUL Wav: Cruisin 
Jam eek Cree 


end Georgian Bay 
(30,000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beaut 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lais 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30, 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroult 

Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy swt 
Sui, nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sigit: 
a \ séeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland- 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern, Cow 
— SS dian and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze in wonder # 
=e NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest catar 


za pnaomiriL— ~~ Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 
$1000.00 IN PRIZES FOR TRAVEL STORIES 


For the best stories on travel this summer the Normal Instructor offers: Two 
first prizes $100; 2nd prize $75; 3rd prize $60; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $35; 6th 
prize $25; 7th prize $20; 15 prizes of $10 each; 77 prizes of $5 each, Here is 
your chance to enter Contest and write successful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners —_ and South American 


"THE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passem 
A service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Oceat 
Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion;commodiousLowt 


ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms 

Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure 

| ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattres* 

Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of Lea 

ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society td 

~ 50 “something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many deli 

may social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the ut 

bialetiaaiuy Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and 30 
INCLUDED 
Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 
at any R, R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit 


and eprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with 
activities a ship. There are pleasures for old and young. 
Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising 
end Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. Ww. 
Adams St., Chicago, 
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jem to a circle on the stage. They 
dance any simple dance. Everyone 
ses back to place.) 

" queen—And now, Little Girl, is | 
shere something you can do to entertain 
the Fairies? 

uTTLE GIRL—Yes, Your Majesty, | | 
an dance, t00. (Dances, bows to the 
Queen, and sits down again.) 

* quEEN—Thank you, Little Girl. 

uTTLE GIRL—Isn’t there something 
ye all can do together? Could we have 
; band? 

QuEEN—Oh yes, we have a fairy 
jand. Come Fairies, come Elves! 
(Oueen waves wand over all and they 
nun off stage, returning at once with 
bells, triangles, drums, cymbals, and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Reading Materials Used | 
in an Outdoor Activity 
(Continued from page 31) 


word list was repeated at least four! 
times. | 
The books also provided opportunities | 
for original story-writing. After work-| 
ing in the garden one morning, Norman 
wrote this story: 
To-day I was digging in the garden. | 
Billy let Blackie out of the hutch. 
Blackie hopped up and helped us. 
He dug with his two back feet.- | 
Then he rolled the balls of dirt away | 
with his nose. 
He is a good digger. | 


Informational seat work related to the 





other rhythmic instruments. The pho- 
sgraph begins “Pirouette,” Little Girl 
hecomes the leader, and the children 
jlay, keeping time to the music. As 
ihe music nears the end, Little Girl 
troops slowly to the ground and falls 


wleep as the Fairies finish the selection. | 


Then the Fairies and Elves tiptoe out.) 
Act Ill 

Scene—Same as in Act I. 

(Little Girl is beginning to waken.) 

moTHER (calls from off stage)—Ila 
Mae! Ila Mae! Where are you? 

LITTLE GIRL (jumps up, catches up 
her basket, and runs off stage)—Here I 
am, Mother! And oh, Mother, where 
do you think I’ve been! 

Nore: “The Brook,” “Whippoorwill,” 
and “Sleep, Little Treasure” are found in 
Progressive Music Series, Book I, Silver, 
Burdett and Company, New York. The 
numbers of the Victor records are as fol- 
ows: “Waltzing Doll,” 45170-B; “Parade 
of the Wooden Soldiers,” 20245; “Pirou- 
ette,” 20416-B; “Anitra’s Dance,” 20245. 
If it is not desired to give all of the 
dances, certain ones may be omitted. 


| activity was prepared for the children. | 
This work necessitated thinking on their 
part, and at the same time presented the 
same words and phrases encountered in 
the reading lessons in new situations. 
Examples of two different types of this 
work are given below. In the first, the 
children answered “This is true” or 
“This is not true” to the following 
| sentences: 


A rabbit needs salt. 
| <A rabbit has gnawing teeth. 
Cabbage is good for baby rabbits. 
Coats are made of rabbit fur. 
Some rabbits give wool. 
Rabbits like dogs. 
A rabbit home is called a pew. 


In the second example, the children 
arranged sentences describing two dif- 
ferent pets in two columns. In each 
|column were the proper sentences de- 
‘scribing the pet. Pictures of the two 
| pets were pasted on separate cards, and 








A Complete 
Gelatin Lesson 


.. in less than 


1 Hour! 


(TEACHERS everywhere find 
Royal Quick Setting Gelatin 
ideal for classroom and demonstra- 
ton use. With Royal, a finished 


dessert or a simple salad can be 1 
made and tasted by the class in a 
single period lesson! 
Just follow this schedule: 
1 


11:00 A.M.—Open package of Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin. Ex- 
plain why it is so good for chil- 
dren . . . how it promotes 
growth and aids digestion. 
Read label and directions care- 
fully. 


11 10 A.M.—Prepare Gelatin as 
directed on package. (Note: 
You can always tell a pure 
gelatin by the absence of any 





fruit used as a garnish or 
moulded in the gelatin. Show 
how the clear, glowing colors 
add charm to any menu. 


1:45 A.M.—Unmould gelatin. Gar- 
nish. Point out its texture — 
Royal is tender, quivery, yet 
firmly set. Call attention to its 
delicate, refreshing fruit flavor. 
2:00 Noon—Class dismissed. 


. 
Always specify Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin for class use. Six flavors: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Cherry, Orange, Lemon, 
Lime. NEW PACKAGE ...ina different 
color for each of the six flavors. 


Send for free Recipe Booklet! 





unpleasant cdor when hot 
liquid is added.) Pour into 
small metal moulds and place 
im pan of cracked ice or ice 
water to stiffen. 


1:20 A.M.—Tell about different 
ways to serve Royal Quick 
Setting Gelatin. Plain—with 
milk, cream or custard sauce. 
With fruits—canned or fresh 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. G- 174, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send me free copies of Gelatin Recipe 
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NEW MT. CARMEL HIGHWAY 
ZION NATIONAL PARK 


ifferent 
Vacation Thrills 


Reward You at... 
Nature’s Greatest 
Scenic Center..... 


, 


ICH in historic pioneer lore, uncommonly 
beautiful in form and setting, and possessed 

of truly different facilities for entertaining its 
guests...Salt Lake City is acclaimed by world trav- 
elers to be one of the really individual cities in 
America. 

For example: Take a dip in Great Salt Lake, 
near the city, and to your everlasting amazement, 
feel yourself being lifted off your feet - - literally! 
The water is 22 per cent salt...buoyant, invigor- 
ating! A short drive to the largest surface copper 
mine in America...a mountain of ore being torn 
down before your eyes. A short walk from your 
hotel (not more than 15 minutes)...and you can be 
in a mountain-walled canyon. Seven canyons open 
at the city’s very edge and lead into the cool heights 
of the Rockies. Golf on sporty municipal courses, 
in bracing air nearly a mile above the sea. Trout 
fishing in clear streams within sight of Salt Lake’s 
modern skyscrapers! Where else in all the world will 
you discover such an unusual combination of beauty 
and diversion? 

Spectacular scenery on all sides, leading to the 
super-spectacles of Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon National Parks, Cedar Breaks, Yellowstone 
and Grand Teton National Parks. Salt Lake City 
is at the geographical center of the magnificent 
region embracing 62 national parks and monuments... 
Scenic America! Side trips to these famous natural 
wonders can easily be arranged. Inexpensive, too, as 
you'll find touring in the West is generally cheaper 
than anywhere else. 

Don’t miss the thrills of a ride over the new 
Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway in Zion National Park. 
Tunneled for part of the distance through solid rock, 
with observation galleries opening in the face of the 
cliffs at intervals, this highway is accounted one of 
the most spectacular scenic drives in the world. 
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COPPER MINE - BINGHAM CANYON 


SALT LAKE CiLy. 





Chamber of Commerce, Dept. B-1 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


I am planning to visit Salt Lake City this 
summer. Please send illustrated booklet. 


Plan now to include Salt Lake 
City and its matchless diversions 
in your summer travels this year. 
Stop over here, at no added trans- 


Name........ 
portation cost, on your way to or 
from the Pacific Coast. Write for Address 
bictorial booklets. Use the coupon. \ City... State... 












THE TRIP 
OF THE YEAR 


¥ 


STOP DEPLORING 
START EXPLORING 





Northwest Wonderland 


a= 


CHILAGS 





Experience all the grandeur, gaiety, thrills of 
America’s foremost Adventure Land. New 
companions you'll like . . . wilderness-wise 
guides. Travel independently ... or take the 
all-expense tour that gives most . . . $145 and 
up from Chicago. Just like a big house party. 


MILWAUKEE }] 
ST PAUL 


AN 


Pacipit 





Choose from these things to see and do along 
the Olympian’s electrified, scenically supreme 
trail: Yellowstone Park thru new Gallatin 
Gateway (170 extra miles of motoring —no 
extra cost); dude ranches; glacier-gripped 
Mount Rainier; inspiring Mount Baker; 
Seattle, Tacoma, adventure ports; Olympic 
Peninsula’s wild frontier; Puget Sound cruises 
to old-English Victoria, Vancouver, on to 
Alaska. Return via California, Colorado. 


The Electrified Scenically 
Supreme Trail of the new 


OLYMPIAN 


Roller-bearing Transcontinental Queen . 
joltless, jarless, sootless, cinderless riding ease. 
Glide over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, 
Cascades by day. Open observation cars. Meals 
by Broadway-famed Rector. 


There’s only one Olympian! 
Let our travel specialists tell you more about 


the “trip of the year”... how you can include 
it en route to N. E.A. Low Summer Fares. 


For complete information and travel literature, write 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
235 Union Station, Chicago, III. 


The MILWAUKEE roap 


@ ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA © 
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|with the picture of the pet described. 

















| Andersen, Hans Christian: Thy ym MM. A- 
| The sentences were as follows: | Duckling, “Happy Hour Boold potter, Be 
I have long ears. | (New York: The Macmillan cg (NeW 
I have webbed feet. 1928). 1904). 
I eat lettuce. Baker, <a % and Baker, E. D.: " Potter, I 
I lay eggs. | Pony, “True Story Series” (N dle-Ds 
I have a scoop bill. | York: Bobbs-Merrill Co.). . bag 
i give | trae fur. | Carrick, Valery: Tales of Wise and fy we 
I live in a hutch. ish Animals (New York: Frede; i915) 
I have strainers on my bill. A. Stokes Co., 1928). , ie : 
Learning to read was a quick and joy- | Chadwick, Mara Louise: The Little } “Socia 
ful process for these children, because Hen, “Happy Hour Books” (yah Charl 
of their daily urgent need to find out| York: The Macmillan Co., 1928), Ib sel, Em 
what they wanted to know. Davies, Ellen Chivers: Our Friend, (New 
In like manner, the children learned the Farm (New York: T. Y. Crom 1926) 
to = in — at - of saying} Co, 1926). gl, Em 
something. Even before the construc- 
tion of Pet Park began, the loss of the —— F. a sosing = a 
: | rabbit presented a definite need for writ- _. a Tippett, 
ten expression. The various means of . d Hall (New 
advertising were discussed. The group Gordon, Eva L., and Hall, Jennie: \ Troxell, 
consulted the lost-and-found section of | /#re Stories for Children (New Yu Friem 
the daily newspapers and inquired into Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1926). net's 
the rates for advertising. The lack of | Hader, Berta, and Hader, Elmer: Chic Troxell, 
funds for this purpose led them to de- a Little and Little Half Ch Wvel 
cide to have a newspaper of their own | ‘Happy Hour Books” (New Yor side, 
and circulate it throughout the school. The Macmillan Co., 1928). er DN 
The first edition consisted of a notice | Hardy, Evelyn: At the Farm (Nl Row, 
of the loss of the rabbit, but as the ac-| York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19218 Wither 
tivity grew, the newspaper developed , Hardy, Marjorie: Sur prise Stories wl Geck 
into a bulletin of the progress of Pet| Wag and Puff, ‘Child's Own Vial “Stor 
Park. The children composed the news| Series (Chicago: Wheeler Publi mon 
items, some of which were illustrated ing Co., 1926). irbes, 
with original drawings. Kilbourne, Charles Evans: Baby Di Boys 
A satisfactory culmination of the Duck and the Dangerous Dog (Phil — ston 
unit of work was expressed in an “open- adelphia: Penn Publishing Co.). irbes, 
ing,” during which the whole school | La Rue, M. G.: The F-U-N Book (X of 1 
visited Pet Park. The members of the York: The Macmillan Co.). ville 
first and second grades acted as guides, | Nida, William Lewis, and Nida, Sel gor 
and gave interesting accounts of each H.: Our Pets, “Science Reader on 
pet. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 19260F islated 
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Old World 




















Scenic Beauty 


Dreaming fields and meadows extend in utter peact 
wooded heights. Prospects of romantic solitude gleam by 
the windows of the luxurious express train that bears the 





























traveler through unfolding panoramas of natural lovelines 
Gabled roofs overlook winding streets in little villegt 
And then... the gaiety of great modern cities. Hone 
prices, no visa fee, no landing charges. Write for illustrate 
Booklet No. 55. GERMAN TOURIST INFORMA: 
TION OFFICE, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
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The y " A. Donohue & Co.). 
f ix: Tale of Benjamin Bunny 
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millin cy (New York: Frederick Warne & Co., 
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pad, Helen S.: Grandfather's Farm, 
Little MM “Social Science Readers” (New York: | 
aks” (Nal Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928). 
» 1928). BG, Emma: Johnny and Jennie Rabbit 
Friend: | (New York: American Book Co., 
Y. Cron 1926). 
yrl, Emma: Work-a-Day Doings on the 
Child-S) — York: Silver, Burdett 
| EB &«Co.). 
= Tippett, James S.: The Singing Farmer 
— (New York: World Book Co., 1927). 
war! Troxell, Eleanor: Pammy and His 
é). "Friends (New York: Charles Scrib- 
: net's Sons, 1928). 
ner: Chic Troxell, Eleanor, and Dunn, Fannie | 
alf Ch Wyche: Baby Animals, By the Road- | 
New Yor side, and In Field and Forest, “Moth- 
p er Nature Series” (Evanston, IIL: 
irm (Nel Row, Peterson & Co., 1928). 
a, 1S Withers, J. W., Skinner, C. E., and 
tories 3 Gecks, M. C.: Friends to Make, 
Own Vial “Story and Study Readers” (Rich- 
t Publi mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co.). 
lirbes, Laura: The Story of Milk for | 
Baby D) Boys and Girls (Meadville, Pa.: Key- 
Dog (Phi stone View Co.). 
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ida, See EnrrortaL Note: The concluding article | 
Readen of Miss Angelo and Miss Lindsey’s series 





will deal mainly with industrial arts as 
related to the Pet Park activity. 
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Santa Fé and Pueblo Land 
(Continued from page 74) 


When a girl marries, she moves over 
to her husband’s side of the pueblo or 
else he adds a room on his side of the 
building; in other pueblos, the custom 
is reversed. The bakeries were doing a 
thriving business that day, and those 
queer adobe mounds in front of each 
“apartment” were either being prepared 
with coals or were filled with steaming 
mounds of a corn mixture. 

What interested me most was the re- 
ligious nature of these first children of 
America. The cross is in evidence at 
every main gateway, and a mission at 
every turning. But it was very dry 
last summer in New Mexico, and the 
Indians were holding their corn dances 
at intervals, real ones enacted in silence 
and with reverence. How do they pi- 
geonhole the Christian God and revert 
to the primitive instincts of the race! 

Their clothing is a queer mixture. 
All the men wear pigtails braided with 
strings of flaring colors; some have 


MAGNATYP 








A distinctive type 
available on the Rem- 
ington Standard and 
Portable Typewriters. 


This 18 an example. 


adopted the army shoe, others cling to | 


the moccasin. 
rial are commonly worn, with shirts of 
orange, crimson, or red hue. A few 
have taken to the sombrero. How they 
could wear woolen blankets around 


their stomachs when the mercury was | 


rising to 90 degrees was beyond my 
comprehension. The clothing of the 
women is more varied. Some drape 
white sheets around their heads and 
shoulders so that they resemble the 
Bedouin of the desert. Velvet jackets 


are much in vogue, and all wear enough | 


clothing to satisfy an Arctic flyer. The 
quantity of bandage around the leg and 
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CANADA 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 





Your VACATION 


OARD a Canada Steamship Lines’ 
ship at Toronto or Montreal and 
become the guest of one of Canada’s most 
famous transportation companies. Every- 
thing for your comfort is done with lavish 
skill by Canada Steamship Lines. 


Canada Steamship Lines offers many de- 

lightful short trips, to Niagara, through 

the Thousand Islands, shooting the 

Lachine Rapids, down river to Quebec. 

For real vacationists, however, nothing 

is so delightful as the long sail from 

Toronto or Montreal to the head of navi- 

, gation on the mighty Saguenay, guarded 

‘\ by its gigantic Capes. Stops are made at 

kK Quebec, the fortress city, at Murray Bay, 

, “The Newport of Canada’’, and at 

Tadoussac, set like a jewel in the green 
velvet of the Laurentain Mountains. 


For full information, rates, 
reservation, etc., apply to 
your Travel Agent or 


at 


EAMSHIP LINE 
























MONTREAL, QUE. us2 








Pants of overall mate- | 


Ideally suited to el- 
ementary grade teach- 
ers 1n preparing si- 
lent seatwork tests. 


Magnatype conforms to 
the size and style of 
| type in primers. 





Mail the coupon for 

| specimens of silent 

| seatwork tests writ- 
ten in Magnatype on 

dependable Remington 
Typewriters. 





Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


| REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Send me samples of MAGNATYPE as applied to class room work. 


Name 





Address 
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THE DISTRICT OF 
THE IMMORTALS 


The beauty that held Ruskin will hold you. Ruskin 
was a prophet and lived in a place that matched the 


beauty of his imaginings. 


Wordsworth poet, Coleridge poet, Southey poet, De 
Quincey essayist; all these men lived in the English 
Lake District, walked in its Valleys and wrote and 
talked and built up a School of English verse that will 


last as long as the English tongue. 


Go to the Lake District, walk in the footsteps of these 
Immortals and see for yourself how beauty can 


inspire beauty. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice- 

cs President—Passenger Traffic (Dept. A32), L MS * 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Or from any L M S Ticket Agent. 
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thigh is remarkable; the more mummy- | The Fla on Dis 
like the effect, the higher a maid’s social | 8 play 


Ste] 
(Continued from page 54) h 
If a girl can afford it, she wears a | stands for loyalty, and white stands, 
buskin of white hide which reaches to purity. . 
the knee and has three or four expan-| “fost children are very careful aby putter-f 
. Ne - 
sive folds about halfway up. When| flags,” she continued. “I hope you yj milk. 
the shoe below the ankle wears out, a} try to remember what we learned made, b 
new bottom is made from the upper’ day about the flag, and that you a ermine 






































part and the folds diminish. always use it correctly.” Certa 
| aBmronat. Nome: The preceding text is “Well,” Warren spoke out,“ al it 

“West along the Santa Fe Trail,” which | that as soon as I get home I'l] Write nem 
| was awarded 2nd Prize in the “Travel at | down some of the uses of the flag, partme! 
Home” Group of our 1930 Contest. draw some pictures, so I won't forget.” dauryme 
The children thought that a fine ide) each fal 
The Discontented Mud and all agreed to do the same. ao 

main 
Nymph Picture Study— “Bringing me 
(Continued from page 39) Home the Newborn Calf” i 
shining surface of the sea, and back (Continued from page 58) If th 
again into the blue. They were delir- | the cit 
ious with the joy of springtime. All | taken from the daily lives of the Frend rectly | 
morning they sailed on fragile wings, | peasants. For many obscure years shipped 
dancing in wildest merriment. worked on without recognition fro sion it 
The little May fly presently chose a| the public or art critics, until, in 186 yhich | 
mate and together they frolicked away | “The Shepherdess” was exhibited, anf jour a 
the lovely afternoon. How happy they | achieved his fame. Four years late she mi 
were in the sunshine! | when three of his now best-know criving 
As the afternoon drew to a close, the | works had been accepted for exhibitio gf pure of 
May fly began to think of his home. | he was awarded the Cross of the Legiclll then s 
Then, when the sun was just low enough | of Honor. shermne 
on the horizon to make a fan from sky From 1870 on, Millet no longer ef trucks 
to sea of its long beams of light, the hibited, his strength and powers steal csrry 
May fly and his mate chose one of these | declining until his death in 1875. Hil haul o 
beams for their pathway, and dived | had been made profoundly happy at tel peratu 
straight into the sea. | end of his life by a commission from thi bundle 
They reached the soft mud at the | State to decorate the Chapel of Saint. the mi 
bottom of the sea, where the mate de- Geneviéve, later made the Pantheon ff stor ¢ 

posited her eggs. Before the brief life of | Paris. 

the little pair was finished, the May fly . Regremaes, Wotn: Gur cover fue Dent HAND 
saw again his friend, Minnow, and told | will be the aublest of Hilea Mocdis’s was Up 
him of his experiences. ' study lesson. has al 















YOU Own These Mighty Forest 


Come and Enjoy Them Ph 


One-fifth the entire area of Col- & ie fy a4 

orado consists of National For- , ‘ ri 

ests, owned by the citizens of the é ? ; 
aos erie, 

















United States and administered 





| for public use. All in the high “a 


_, 
and valley, trail and high- 
way,charmingresortsand ( | C) R pa [) ( 
improved camp grounds. 
i iad 5 tO foe 








mountains, they form a great nat- ee 
ural playground, filled with peak 
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You could spend all your future va- 
cations in Colorado National Forests 
and Parks—and go to different places 
each time. If you lived in Colorado 
you would be near them or in them 
always. Much as Colorado offers the 
vacationist, it offers more to the per- 
manent resident. Come to this charm- 


- Aa 
i land of “ h d vitamins,” Upper: Near Ouray, in Uncompahgre National Forest. Ld 
ing land of “sunshine and vitamins, find ich paturage Grand Musa National Foret. Lowe:fo* 






















| in quick time and at very low cost, this Chie say Highway in Sen Juan National Foret. ; is 
summer, Combine the vacation with a anne SACIATION k 
i l 
course at the summer session of one of THE COLORADO ASSOCIATI 
Colorado's splendid colleges—where = Colorado: 
you can work with leading educators 264 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, 
from everywhere and enjoy cool sum- Send me the free book, “Colorful Colorado: 
mer weather and outing trips before, tunity's Playground,” illustrated in natural ¢ 
during and after the term. a 
. . a 
Colorado fruits and vegetables taste Address = 
— 





better, ARE better. cAsk for them. 
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Steps in the Production 
of Clean, Safe Milk 
(Continued from page 60) 


tytter-fat content of each farmer’s 
sik. At this point inspection is also 
mde, by one of several methods, to de- 
wrmine the bacteria count of the milk. 

Certain standards as to the conditions 
ynder which milk must be produced on 
fms have been laid down by most de- 
rtments of public health and by the 
hirymen themselves. Inspectors Visit 
uch farm from time to time to see that 
il of these conditions are being rigidly 
mintained. Any dairyman failing to 
operate in these sanitary provisions 
might forfeit his right to ship milk into 
the market. 

If the farm is within fifty miles of 
the city, trucks may haul the milk di- 
netly to the delivery plant. If milk is 
sipped through a country receiving sta- 
tio it is often collected by a truck 
yhich comes to the farmer’s door on its 
tur around the neighborhood. After 
the milk is inspected in the country re- 
eiving plant, it is cooled to a tempera- 
ture of about 40 degrees Fahrenheit and 
then shipped to the city. Glass-lined 
thermos tanks mounted on automobile 
tucks are now rather generally used to 
arty the milk to the city. During a 
haul of several hundred miles the tem- 
perature of the milk does not rise if it is 
handled in this way. In some instances 
the milk is shipped in well-iced refriger- 
stor cars. 


HANDLING MILK IN THE City PLANT 


Upon arrival at the city plant, if it 
has already passed through a country re- 
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ceiving plant, the milk is pumped at 
once to storage tanks, lined with glass 
or chrome nickel steel, which are usu- 
ally located on the top floor of the 
building. The milk is held in the 
glass-lined tanks at low temperature 
until time for the pasteurization proc- 
ess to begin. On the way to the pas- 
teurizer the milk flows through a filter 


or clarifier, and then goes directly into| 


the pasteurizer, where it is held at a 
temperature of 142-145 degrees Fah- 
renheit for thirty minutes. Science has 
demonstrated that by this process harm- 
ful bacteria are destroyed. At the end 
of the thirty-minute pasteurization pe- 
riod, the milk must be cooled immedi- 
ately to below 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
From the pasteurizer the milk flows 
through a regenerator. This process 
is unique in that the pasteurized and 
unpasteurized milk pass in opposite di- 
rections through pipes, one located with- 
in the other. Thus the cold milk chills 
the hot milk flowing from the pasteur- 
izer, and the hot milk heats the cold 
milk on the way to the pasteurizer. The 
milk then flows over a cooler which is 
chilled by a cold brine solution. Here 
its temperature is brought down to 
approximately 34 degrees Fahrenheit. 
From the cooler the milk flows directly 
into the bottling machine. 
than fifteen minutes elapses between the 
completion of the pasteurization process 


and the bottling of the milk. 


Bottling of milk is done entirely by | 


machinery. However, every bottle must 
first have passed through the bottle 
washer. The machine rinses the bottles 
in lukewarm water, scrubs each one in- 


side and out, sterilizes, and finally cools | 


them. All this can be done at the rate 
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“Weekly Sailings 
‘ftom NEW YORK 


read about... 


XICO CITY 


IN THE EGYPT OF THE NEW WORLD 


Ideal Summer Vacations 
14 22 days..$225 ad 
AM Expenses Included 
DELIGHTFUL CLIMAT€ 


(70° MEAN TEMPERATURE) 


Sail aboard a great modern liner on a Ward Line Tour that 
will carry you through the delightful, romantic Mexico you’ve 


up a mountain side on the rail climb from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City, 7000 feet above the sea. 


Stop at 
The low all-expense fares cover 


shipboard accommodations during glorious invigorating days 
at sea, meals and hotels ashore and sight-seeing trips in both 


Ali Expense Pruises to 


calling at Havana in each direction. 
HAVANA 
enroute Mexico City and Havana. 
Apply any authorized Gour- 


't Agent or Gen’! “Passen- 
t-Dete., Foot of Wall St. 
Uptown Office 545 Difth 


Avenue, New York. 


Including every cost... 


HAVANA 


10 and 13 “Days ~ $140 up 


shipboard accommodations, meals and first-class 


hotel ashore and four distinct sight-seeing trips in and around Havana. 


| WARD = Line 
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Pupils’ health 


your responsibility ¢ 


THE modern trend is to place the health and care of school chil- 
dren in the hands of the teacher — from instruction in brushing 
little teeth to cultivating sane appetites. Because of her special 
training, parents naturally feel that she is well fitted to teach 
their children the A, B, C’s of health. 


The alertness and brightness of pupils are so often in- 
fluenced by their nutrition. You have observed that when a 
child is half-sick, his work is half-hearted, 

To help instruct children in the modern rules of diet and 
health, the Home Economics Dept. of the Kellogg Company has 
prepared special material which outlines, interestingly, the 
major rules of sane eating and living. 

Kellogg Cereals are particularly good for children. They 
help balance the diet. Eaten with milk or cream, they provide 
a practically perfect food. 

PEP Bran Flakes have just enough extra fiber to be mildly 
laxative ... and a flavor that children love. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes make an ideal after-school snack or 
bedtime luncheon, as they are easily and quickly digested. 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies — the cereal that crackles in milk 
or cream — is the favorite of many children. 


Be sure you obtain the interesting Kellogg health instruc- 
tion aids. Simply send us the coupon below. 


¢ 
FOR HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, makers of Corn Flakes, 
ALL-Bran, Rice Krispies, PEP Bran Flakes, Wheat Krumbles, Kellogg’s 





WHOLE WHEAT Biscuit — also Kaffee Hag Coffee — the coffee that 
lets you sleep. 
. e . . . 7 . . . . . . 7 o * . - - 7 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Dept. NI-5 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


___grade or__ is _High School. 


Name__ 


Address —_ 
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Down the Ladder 
of the Latitudes 


Refreshingly different, Grace Line cruises 
across the painted Caribbean under the 
gleaming Southern Cross set new stand- 
ards of travel value. 

Each step is a fascinating episode. 
Whether your destination is California or 
Peru, you will experience unbelievable 
adventure in both the mF wnt the going. At the threshold of 
Panama lies the blue Pacific beckoning to the countries of the 
Conquistadores, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico. cmap days of splendor lead on to gay Havana, 
rs and historic city splashed with the color of 
Seville and Madrid. 





Then Peru, threaded with the sparkle and romance of an 
ancient civilization, ageless Lands of the Incas. Nor need your 
epic adventure end there. Just beyond lies Chile, golden with 
enchantments from a fascinating shore line to snow-capped 
Andean crests. 


There are unusual Grace Line Cruises to choose for your 
vacation this summer. You can select either California, Panama, 
Havana, Peru, or Chile or extend your trip across or around 
South America, returning by way of Buenos Aires or Rio de 
Janeiro. The cost of any cruise is little, if any, more than the 
usual vacation at home. 

PANAMA—14 days 
Down the Spanish Main to the crossroad of two continents. Here you 


may eat the piquant food of tropical America and cross the gory trail 
of the Conquistadores from Atlantic to Pacific. Rate $185. 


HAVANA—PANAMA—16 days 


Same as 14-day tour except that stop is made at Havana northbound. 
In this tropic Eden you may pack into a single day the impressions of 
four centuries. Rate $205. 


PERU —23 days 
The voyage extraordinary, visiting Cristobal (transit Panama Canal) 
Balboa, Colombia, and Havana and Lima, the most Spanish city 
outside of Spain, ablaze with beauty and drenched with historic 
adventure. Rate $395. 


CALIFORNIA— 28 days 


The enchantment of a sea voyage is enhanced by interesting days ashore 
in ten intriguing cities of Spanish-America, quaint cities cherishing still 
their dreams of medieval splendor. Rate $250. (via Panama Mail), 

All expenses afloat and ashore, first class, of course, are included. 
Sailings to South America every Saturday—to California alternate 
ea Write for booklets which will help you plan the vacation 
unusual, 


(GRACE LINE 


PANAMA-MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
10 Hanover Square, New York City, or local travel agents 
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of one hundred and twenty-four bottles 
a minute. The bottles are given a final 
inspection as they come from the bottle 
washer to remove any which may be 
chipped or otherwise imperfect. The 
bottles, which are not touched by hand 
until after they are filled and capped, 
are now ready to receive the milk. The 
bottles proceed in a continuous line to 
the automatic filler where, one by one, 
they receive the exact amount of milk 
needed for filling. A mechanical capper 
immediately puts in place a paraffin- 
coated sterile cap. The milk bottles are 
placed in crates, are given a final rinse 
with cold water spray, and are then 
ready to be transferred to the delivery 
wagon which distributes them to homes 
throughout the city. 

The richness and safety of the milk 
have been safeguarded by laboratory 
tests at every step of its progress 
through the milk plant. The flavor, 
odor, weight, butter fat, acid content, 
and bacteria count must meet the re- 
quired standards for a clean, safe prod- 
uct. 


From PLant To HoMeE 


The milk has made its journey from 
the country to the city. The farmer 
and the distributor have used every 
means to deliver the best quality of milk 
in perfect condition. Their responsi- 
bility is over when the bottle of milk is 
delivered to the doorstep. From now on, 
the safety and cleanliness of the milk be- 
comes the responsibility of the users in 
the home. They must see that the milk 
is protected from exposure to sun in 
summer and from freezing in winter; 
that the milk is placed in the refriger- 
ator or other cold place at once upon 
delivery and is kept there, covered and 
free from contact with other foods, un- 
til used. Such care is in keeping with 
the previous handling which the milk 
has had and serves to maintain the stand- 
ard of cleanliness and safety which has 


been established. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Material for the teacher— 

Crumbine, Samuel J., and Tobey, J. A.: 
The Most Nearly Perfect Food, Chap- 
ter V (Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1929). 

Clean, Safe Milk. American Child 
Health Association, New York, N.Y. 

From Farm to Refrigerator. National 
Dairy Council, Chicago, IIl. 

Pasteurization Series. National Dairy 
Council, Chicago, IIl. 


Material for the pupils— 

Hahn, Mary L., and Winslow, Charles 
E. A.: The New Healthy Living 
Book, 1, 225-27; II, 310-16 (New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1929). 

Dirk and Mina of Holland. National 
Dairy Council, Chicago, IIl. 

“Punkin Seed,” Health Habits, pp. 58- 
62. National Dairy Council, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Swiss Story. National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, III. 





We are committed to the theory that 
education will cure the evils of the 
state. We must train our children to 
believe in the dignity of hard work and 
to meet their civic responsibilities. - We 
must see that adequate homes are made 
for them. Only by such an education 
can progress in a democracy take place. 
—John L.:Clifton, Director of Educa- 
tion, State of Obio. . 
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HOW TO KILL Hey Ge 
LICE AND NITS 


FREE—Send for Parent Report Fora, M 
















Are you bothered by cases of head | 
among the children in your room? ¢ 
pad of report forms for notifying par, 
is given free and carries complete direct 
for treatment with Cuprex. This js; , 
preparation easy to use and quick in rex) 
—now widely used in cases of pediculy 
Cuprex, unlike ordinary preparations, 
both lice and nits in one application, 
rub it into the hair. Will not injure | 
or scalp. Complete directions with ey 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 
FREE: We offer teachers free a pad of j 
report forms for notifying parents of & 
disagreeable condition. This form gin 
directions for using Cuprex. Use coupy 30 
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Merck & Co. INc., v 
Dept. E-9, Rahway, New Jersey. gle 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me ple Ne 
send me free one pad of Pediculosis Rep ou 
Forms. Cs 
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. at 
School........ y' 
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The Mediterranes 
See Gibraltar, Algien 
Naples, Pompeii, Anel, 
Sorrento, Stromboli, Sicily 
— " Ancient Greece, Dalmativ 
‘ Coast and Venice — ina 
dition to all of Europe —« 

Z no added cost! 
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Intercollegiate Student Tours are the let 
ers in offering the unusual in tere . 
Adventure, fun and enjoyment off the bese 


path... yet mindful always of the educations 

and cultural value of European centers. Sailing 

in the new Motorships SATURNIA 
VULCANIA: June 5, June 24, July 9. | 


Send for 64-nage illustrated free Book E 
All expenses INTERCOLLEGIATE 


$340.00 _— TRAVEL. BUREAU, INC. 
and up 500 Fifth Avenue, New You 
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TO HAWAII 
An Excursion De Luxe— Romance Plas~ 
Organized by Teachers — and ‘“‘Hollywood Fol 
Rest .. . Relax... . Sight-see— 
in an educational environment. 
For A Tour Unique—Join Our Jolly Traveles 
Of course you are going to the N.E.A. > 
vention in Los Angeles. ... Why not Teen! 
to Golden Hawaii with Treasure Island | , 
Join us in Filming our Scenario 
** Treasure Island Gold 
Special easy payment rates. for 
teachers and students—if desired. 


Extra low price for 4 weeks’ tour—ail expense? 
paid. Booklets and full informaton. 


TREASURE ISLAND TOURS, 


—————_ George Woods Hicks, Dir —q 
WRITE lif 

i TTENOW 2935 Collese Av 
niint NOW Berkeley, C if. — 
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-tsketheromantic all sea route to or from 


<< (alifornia 


rents of # 

form giv 
Use coupe, 3000 miles across the country from 
coast to coast! One mile is pretty much 
like another! 200 good-sized cities— 
all, more or less, on the same pattern. 


Why not get off Main Street for 13 


y: glorious days when you travel between 
to me plez New York and California? Skirt both 
losis Repe our shores... drop into Havana, the 


Caribbean’s capital of pleasure ...go 
through the stupendous _~, Canal, 
the silver thread which joins the two 
mightiest oceans... hold your breath 
at the beauty of tropical skies! Then 
you've really seen America! 


Fortnightly sailings, by new, electric 
liners—California, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania—the largest, fastest, fin- 
est ships in inter-coastal service. Com- 
fortable, convenient, economical ar- 
rangements for family parties. 

REDUCED SUMMER FARES 

Effective Now 


Askabout special Water and Rail round 
trips to California from home town 
back to home town. 





Ideal Connections — 
National Education 
Association 
Convention 
June 28— July 4 
Round Trips 
One way water— 
One way rail 


HAVANA TOURS 
—9-day all expense 
inclusive tours to 
Havana and return 
by Panama Pacific 
Liner. Ask for folder 




















7 mf Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market 
off the beater Street, San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or au- 


¢ educations thorized steamship or railroad agents. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











THE 
EUROPE 


of incredible quaintness 
end precious memories 


AMSTERDAM—GRIMSEL 
FONTAINEBLEAU TOURS 


$429 


_ sit possible that a single itinerary can 
include so many places of old-world pic- 
turesqueness ?... Amsterdam, Cologne, 
ngen, Mayence, Coblenz, Heidelberg, 
Purka and Grimsel Passes, Lucerne, Inter- 
laken, Montreux, Chillon, for example... 
capitals and hamlets whose very names 
spell romantic travel. Journey leisurely 
by steamer up the Rhine and LakeGeneva, 
¥ Motor, tally-ho, motorboat and moun- 
tain railway. Excellent accommodations 


everywhere. For complete information 
address: 


TEMPLE TOURS 
485 PARK SQ. BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 





| Ina brief presentation talk, the point 
| is then brought out that, in the usual 











UNIVERSITY 


*COLLECE COURSED @ CREDITS, 


“«» STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 
Selected Croups ~ Experienced 
Management — bipert Leudershap 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ize. 
580 EAST 49° STREET N. Y- C. 
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A Study of Electric Circuits | 
(Continued from page 53) 


A box is used to represent the house. As 
the class makes suggestions as to what 
materials are needed and how connec- 
tions should be made, such questions are 
raised as: Of what use is the cell? Of 
what use is the push button? Why 
must wire be used instead of cord? 
Why should copper wire be used? Why 
should insulated wire be used instead of 
bare wire? Through the discussion of 
these questions, the class is introduced 
to the terms: . “conductor,” “insula- 
tor,” “complete circuit,” “short cir- 
cuit,” and “broken circuit.” In many 
cases answers to the questions raised are 
checked by reading. 

When the house has been wired suc- 
| cessfully, each member of the group 
draws a diagram showing how it was 
done. 

If bells are not to be had, this initial 
work may be done with an electromag- 
net, a cell, and a switch. The children 
can tell when the electromagnet is con- 
nected properly by testing to see wheth- 
er or not the magnet will pick up paper 
clips or nails when the switch is closed. 


electric circuit, there will be found 
some means of generating an electric 
current, some device or devices to be 
operated by the electric current, some 
means of making and breaking the cir- 
cuit, and some way of carrying the cur- 
rent. In a bell circuit, a buzzer is then 
substituted for the bell. A switch is 
substituted for the push button. A 
motor, an electromagnet, and a minia- 
ture electric lamp are put, each in turn, 
in the circuit in place of the buzzer. A 
telegraph key is substituted for the 
switch, and a sounder is used in place of 
a bell. An electric-lamp circuit with a 
magneto in place of a cell is shown. 
Each member of the group is then 
given a cell, a buzzer, and a push but- 
ton, and is told to connect them. 
(Again, electromagnets may be used if 
buzzers are not available.) As soon as 
he has done this successfully, he is asked 
to put a second cell in the circuit. If 
he needs help, he may consult the avail- 
} able books. } 
As soon as he succeeds in completing 
the wiring, the teacher examines the 
connections, and then asks him to turn 
his back so that he cannot see what she 
| is doing to the circuit to keep the buzz- 
‘er from ringing. She may break the 
wire without breaking the insulation. 
| She may connect the cells incorrectly. 
| (In many cases the child has connected 
the cell8*correctly by sheer accident.) | 
She may cut off the bare end of the 
wire, and attach the insulated wire 
to a binding post. She may join wires 
so that the buzzer is cut out of the cir- 
cuit. The faster workers of the group 
find and correct several such errors 
while the slower workers are complet- 
ing the initial step. The faster workers 
may, in addition, be allowed to help 
others who are having difficulty. 
The problem is raised of how two 
push buttons can be put in the circuit 
in such a way that the buzzer will ring 
when either push button is pressed. (A 
‘telegraph sounder may be substituted 
for the buzzer.) Each member of the 
| group is asked to draw a plan for such 
a circuit. As soon as he has completed 
| the diagram, he presents it to the teach- | 
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on the man in blue... 


Two women... Americans... panic-stricken at a German 
railroad junction . . . a train coming around the bend .. . 
already slowing up for the junction. Is it theirs? Who can 
tell them? A ring of polite officials about them eager to 
serve, but they could not talk each others language. 

Night coming. What if there is no hotel? German pas- 
sengers crowding to the tracks as the train thunders into 
the station and grinds to a stop. What to do? 

Then came... blessed sight ...the Man in Blue. 

“We shall never forget the words on his cap,” one of 
these women wrote later, “‘American Express.’ It was like 
home, and when he smiled and spoke in English, we nearly 
wept for joy...” 

n short, the Man in Blue did things with tickets and 
baggage. A few phrases in German galvanized the willing 
o “ma into action, and then a “This way, please. Here we 
are.” And as the train pulled out two happy American 
women waved thelothendatn blessings on the Mean in Blue. 

Just an every-day commonplace in his busy life of service 
to travelers, but how much he meant to the two women 
might be gathered from the way they held all the tighter 
the American Express Travelers Cheques that had com- 
manded such service. 

He was only an outpost of the travel service which has 
manned important travel points with English-speaking 
travel staffs. Their American Express Service job is to ex- 
tend the helping hand to the stranger in a far country. The 
letter we have quoted is one of hun- 
dreds which have come to the Ameri- 
can Express from grateful travelers 
abroad. They recognize that the Blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
are backed by a travel organization 
with a sense of far-flung responsibility. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 6 
65 Broadway, New York 599 Market St. at 2nd, San Francisco 
70 E. Randolph St., Chicago 603-608 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me information on a trip to 





leaving about lasting weeks, 
Name Address 





























CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway New York City 


12 COUNTRIES 
CUNARD S.S.LANCASTRIA . . 51 DAYS. . SAILING JUNE 30 


90. 


including all expenses on ship and shore N. Y. to N. Y. 


A most complete itinerary including many 
delightful shore excursions, illustrated lec- 
tures, dances and many entertainments, out- 
door swimming pool. Visiting 12 countries— 
Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, Monaco, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, 
Belgium, France. One ship throughout or stop 
overif desired, Send forcomplete information. 

Educational Courses Available. 
Your Local Agent Or 
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FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Ave. New York City 








WHEREVER YOU 
LOOK THERE IS 


intellectual improvement, cease 
further search, for Switzerland is 
waiting to graciously offer you 
these comforts. 

TRAVEL In COMFORT and SAFETY 
Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day 2nd Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 


Fal 
BEAUTY - JOY: HAPPINESS 


If you are looking for peace, joy 
and contentment, not to mention 
opportunities for rejuvenation and 


We shall be glad to send you illus- 
trated literature on the following 
most delightful routes ond places: 


St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Grisons, St. Moritz, Simplon, 
Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, 


Jungfraujoch, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 


Furka-Oberalp, Geneva. 


Write or clip this ad for packet N.1. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


July 24-Sept. 20, First Swiss Exhibition of Hygiene and Sport (Hyspa) at Berne. 


ler. If it is one which could be discussed 

by the class with profit, it is drawn on 
'the blackboard. The diagrams on the 
| blackboard are examined one after an- 
| other by the class as a whole. The path 
|which the current would follow is 
| traced, and the children advance their 
| opinions as to whether or not the plan 
| is satisfactory. The teacher directs the 
| discussion, but evidences neither ap- 
proval nor disapproval of their decisions. 
| After the class has decided which plans 
are satisfactory, those plans are tested 
by doing the wiring indicated. 

A bichromate cell is then made. It is 
used in a bell circuit. Pictures of other 
kinds of wet cells are examined. A dry 
cell is taken apart, and points of simi- 
larity between it and the bichromate 
cell are noted. 

A hand-power generator is examined. 
A model power plant consisting of a 

miniature steam engine which drives a 
| generator is shown to the class. If no 
| model is available, pictures of power 
| plants may be substituted. Devices in 

the school which are operated by the 

current from generators are pointed 
out. If practicable, a trip to a near-by 
| power plant is taken. 
| The attention of the class is then 
called to a collection of newspaper clip- 
| pings telling of fires and of physical in- 
juries due to electric currents. To help 
explain how fires may be caused, three 
| or four cells are put in a circuit with a 
switch. No. 24 cotton-covered copper 
| wire is used for the connections. When 





the switch is closed, the wires become so 


hot that the insulation is set on fire. A 


then put in the circuit. The wire soon 
melts and breaks the circuit. This ex- 
periment serves to show how an easily 
melted piece of metal, such as that in a 
fuse, may be used to break a circuit and 
thus lessen the danger of fires from 
short circuits. Fuses of different kinds 
are then examined. 

| At the beginning of this unit, some 
| members of a group may be afraid of 
getting a serious shock from handling 
dry cells. Experiences in wiring simple 
| circuits soon dispel this fear. That there 





is, however, danger from powerful elec- | 


| tric currents is made clear from the 
newspaper clippings. The class is told 
that the precautions which should be 
taken to avoid physical injuries from 
electric currents are discussed in the 


exercises of this unit are based. 
Work SHEETS 


The class is now ready for the period 
of independent study. A work sheet is 
given to each member of the group, and 
he works through the required exercises 
as rapidly as possible. The following 
exercises are representative of those on 
the work sheet. The text on which 








| piece of very fine bare copper wire is | 





reading material upon which the study | 
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When the brain is tired and Memon 
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Theveryatmosphere IN THE UPPER 
of this legend-laden PENS NSULA/ 


land is t ing with 
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Forest trails among S4 Y | 
whispering pines } | 
and hemlocks—silver | 
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mirror lakes—and 
waves that croon 
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Adventure? Bound- — , a 
less quantities of both. —=—— 


And sport! Surf-bathing in 3 great lake 
—sailing —canoeing — Golf — fishing —hiking 
Too, this land is rich in historical interest 


Come to The Upper Peninsula, by mots, 
rail, boat or plane. Enjoy our fine hotels 
and resorts. Address The Upper Peninsu 
Development Bureau at Marquette, Michign 


The bound of for full particulan 
HIAWATHA 


See the Beautiful 
HUDSON RIVER 
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551 FIFTH AVENUE 


a « Evening Entertainment, Theatres « «4 

Famous Restaurants, Casinos, Bathing 

—in addition to comprehensive sight-seeing — 
Write for Booklet F-5 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., inc. 
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rhe IDEAL Bookcase 
«the SCHOOLROOM 







3:2 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 


6 f5 LJ 
T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


ECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
weptionally welladapted for the school library. 
unished in different designs, materials and fin- 
bes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
ma permanent source of supply for additional 
onsin the future, and alsosaves you the middle- 
n's profit, Price of three sections with non- 
disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
ilustrated above, in plain golden oak, $15.75; in 
artered oak or in imitation mahogany or walnut, 
0; in genuine mahogany or walnut, $23.50. 
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John Hancock Series 


8100 every month 


from age 65 on 


“~~ as long as he lives— 

al interest 

by mote, the real story of a 
fine hotel real transaction 
 Peninsus A 

2, Michi ; 

seer man 52 years old 


is guaranteeing himself a life in- 
come by making moderate monthly 
payments toward a Life Annuity. 

After 65 these accumulated de- 
posits will provide him an income 
of $100 every month as long as he 
lives, 

The Annuity has solved his life 
income problem, It can solve yours. 
The amount of your deposits can 
be arranged to comply with your 
4 circumstances and your ideas for 
future income—which may be $50 
4 month or up to as much as you 
can arrange for. And the younger 
you are, the smaller your annual de- 
Posits up to the year of retirement. 

Our booklet,“ You can have an in- 
come as long as you live,” explains 
the Annuity, Let us sendyou a copy. 
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UFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





Inquiry Bureau 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “You can 
ve an income as long as you live.” 
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|parts of these sentences. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


this work sheet is based is The Book of 
Electricity. 

1. Connect a toy motor, a switch, 
and a cell. 

2. With a cell and a buzzer, test dif- 
ferent materials until you have found 
at least five good conductors and five 
very poor conductors of electric cur- 
rents. List the materials you have tested 


in two columns, one headed ““Good Con- | 


ductors,” and the other headed “Poor 
Conductors.” 

3. Show in some way that you under- 
stand what is meant by the term “short 
circuit.” 

4. In the first of the following lists 
you find the first parts of ten sentences; 
in the second list, you find the last 
Match the 


parts of sentences in the first list with 


| those in the second so that you have ten 


| accurate statements. 


in Approval—Direct to User | 


including two sets of envelopes | 


Copy the state- 
ments. 
First List 


All metals are 
Insulators are 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


A push button is 

A complete circuit is 
A broken circuit is 

A short circuit is 
Short circuits may be 
Insulating materials are 
A switch is 


Second List 


(a) a device for making and break- 
ing a circuit. 

(b) a device for making and break- 
ing a Circuit. 

(c) good conductors of electricity. 

(d) good insulators. 

(e) materials through which an elec- 
tric current does not flow readily. 

(f) a pathway by means of which 
the current flows back to the cell or 
generator by a shorter or easier way 
than the one intended. 

(g) dangerous. 

(h) used to prevent short circuits. 

(i) a complete pathway from the 
cell or generator back to the cell or 
generator. 

(j) a pathway in which there is a 
gap so that the current cannot flow. 

As soon as a child has completed the 
fequired exercises, he is given a true- 
false test. It contains fifty statements, 
of which the following*are representa- 
tive: 

1. Most generators are driven by elec- 
tric motors. 

2. A broken circuit is the same as a 





short circuit. 

3. A short circuit in a bell circuit 
| may keep the bell from ringing. 
| 4. A short circuit in a bell circuit 
may make the bell ring all the time. 


OPTIONAL EXERCISES 


If a child makes no errors on this 
test, he proceeds to the optional exer- 
cises. If he makes any errors, he is 
given back the page or pages on which 
he made them, and is told to find and 
correct the errors. He must work on 
the test until he has indicated correctly 
which items are right and which are 
wrong. Among the optional exercises 
provided for this unit are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Connect one cell, a motor, a bell, 
and a double-throw switch in such a 
way that the motor will run when the 

1Parker, Bertha M.: The Book of Elec- 


tricity (Boston: Houghton 
| 1928). 





Rubber, mica, glass, and silk are 
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A new book on the 








INDIAN =DETOURS 
through NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 


. + Dedicated to you...Yours for the asking 
> 


UT of this book comes a story of the far South- 
west that is compelling in its lure. 


Here are maps that intrigue you; pictures that en- 
trance you; description that lifts you into that fragrant 
empire of the Southwest. 


Here are sixty-four pages packed with Drama, Ro- 
mance, Glamour and Mystery. 


Here are chapters on dream cities; on modern pueb- 
los, centuries old; on Indian ceremonials; on that 
vast area which had culture when Britons crouched 
in caves. 


Here is explicit summary of rates, routes, roads and 
duration of every Indian Detour. 


Come! Claim this book and 
journey through its pages. It will pre- 
pare you for the day you decide to take 
an Indian Detour. 





Clip and Mail Coupon-------------------- 


CourierCar INDIAN-DETOURS, 984-A 
Santa Fé, New Mexico 





Miffin Co., 


Please send free copy of Indian-detours book and map. 
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If you have Painful Feet—get this 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FOOT TEST 


Pedo-graph prints made of the feet of 4,763 
men, women and children, reveal that 7 in 10 have 
weakened arches and suffer from foot trouble 
traceable directly to an arch condition. 


The Pedo-graph, a device which reveals any 
foot trouble mechanically without removing the 
stocking, is one of the many inventions for the feet 
perfected by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, internationally 
known foot authority. 


Pedograph prints will show you— 
= 


B.— Degree of arch weakness 


Bearing points of your feet 


‘ Location of weak arch posterior or anterior 


D.-—Distribution of body's weight 

These scientific Foot Tests are made in all 
stores featuring Dr. Scholl’s Aids for the Feet. 
These stores employ Foot Comfort Experts espe- 
cially trained in Dr. Scholl's Methods, who will 
demonstrate on your own feet the Appliance or 
Remedy needed forcomplete relief. NOCHARGE 
IS MADE FOR THIS VALUABLE SERVICE. 


Simply mail the coupon and we will send you 
the name of the Dr. Scholl Representative in your 
town, who will give you a Pedo-graphic Test of 
your feet. We will also send you a copy of Dr. 
Scholl's valuable booklet, “The Feet and Their 


Dt Scholl's 


Foot Appliances and Remedies 


THE SCHOLL MPG. CO., Luc. (Please address nearest ofhee) 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago—62 W. l4th St., New York 


Send me Dr. Scholl's Booklet on Care of the Feet and name of 
dealer in my town. 
Name 
Address 


City....... 


= 
Pedo-graphing the stockinged 
foot to determine degree of 
arch weakness, if any. 


RELIEVES TIRED, ACHING FEET 


When you are fitted with Dr.Scholl’s 
New Improved Arch Supports, they 
are auiied to conform to the shape 
of your individual arches. Later on, 
as the condition improves; they are 
raised and adjusted. Soon your feet 
are restored to normal, after which 
the supports no longer need be worn. 
No“arch support” shoe will do this 
for you, 


through close-set, 











The GRANDEUR OF THE 
GREAT NORTH 


LABRADOR 


OF HIGH INTEREST 
TO EVERY TRAVELER 








NEWFOUNDLAND 
GULF OF ST.LAWRENCE 


Summer Cruises 
From 9 to 14 — 











Scene on the Gaspe Coast 


Explore the rugged coast of Canadian Lab- 
rador; the verdant beauty of Newfoundland; 
the quaint villages of the Gaspe coast rich in 
the legend and history of early French 
Canada; and the great Saguenay River. 


Enjoy the tang of the salt air, the mental 
stimulant of ever changing scenes, and 
complete heliday relaxation on fine ships. 
Excellent cuisine and accommodation on 
all vessels; college dance orchestra on the 
luxurious S. 8S. New Northland. 
Beautiful illustrated folder supplied 
from any travel bureau, or write 


CLARKE 


Steamship 
Co- Limited. 


19a Dominion Square Bldg. 











Montreal 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


® Gain first-hand impressions 
of this colorful and fascinat- 
ing land... see in vivid 
contrast the Old Russia and 
the New, side by side. 


@improved accommodations 
at reduced prices. $10.-—$20. 
per day best service; $5. per 
day economical tours for 
groups. In the Soviet Union, 
all hotel rooms, meals, rail 
and steamship tickets are 
reserved in advance on 
INTOURIST?’S all-cost tours, 
including Soviet visa. 


@ Illustrated booklet “E’”’ 
1931 itineraries. Popular 
Arctic Cruise, first of its 
kind, sails from Archangel 
July 15. Special tour to Tur- 
kestan in August. —TRANS- 
SIBERIAN EXPRESS. 


on 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 


INTOURIST 


U. S. A. Representatives of the 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
of the U. S. S. R. 
452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























switch is thrown in one direction and 
the bell will ring when the switch is | 
thrown in the opposite direction. 

2. Find by reading who made the 
first cell and who made the first gener- 
ator. 

3. Draw a plan for a circuit which 
you would like to try. If the teacher 
approves it, set up the circuit. 

After each member of the group has | 
completed the required exercises and the 
test, the class plans and gives an assem- 
bly exercise. 


cluding exercise. 


Illinois to St. Ignace 
(Continued from page 70) 


of it. 
past 


a marsh where a heron lived; 
trees in grassy places; beside fishermen’s 
cottages where nets were drying on the 
reel and boats were pulled up on the 
beach; roads where first in sunny 
stretches blue harebells nodded, 
later blue fringed gentians spread their 
delicate vases full of sky—these were! 


chief of all delights. 


There were long | 


lazy days under the pine tree or the| 


great ash above blue water, where we 
pretended to write letters, or read aloud 
a detective story—what more frivolous 
occupation could we find?—or buried 
ourselves in a book too great for spare 
minutes, “Kristin Lavransdatter,” thus 
tardily enjoyed. 


ere were mornings on the sunny | 


golf links, where a few lessons from the 
Indian “pro” gave an excuse for stroll- 
ing on a hill above Lake Michigan, 
watching the fleets of clouds sail down 


_the sky and the fleets of freight boats 


sail down the lake beyond the myriad 
shades of greenness in orchard and 
wood. There were afternoons on the 
softest sand, Silver Sands, and in the 
water warmed by the constant sun of 
this unusual summer. There was coffee 
on a pebbled beach over a chip fire, 
with clean, water-worn, satin-smooth 
sticks for spoons. There were eve- 
nings on a wide porch looking down on 
the black bay outlined with strings of 
glowing moonstones, and striped with 
changing fairy patterns of lights; over 
yonder the red eye of Round Island 
winked, and faintly visible on the ho- 
rizon the Cheboygan light flashed white. 


EpiTor1aAL Note: The preceding text is 
an excerpt from a manuscript entitled “A 
Summer in St. Ignace,” which was awarded 
a 6th Prize in the “Travel at Home” Group 
of our 1930 Contest. 


The subject content of | 
this unit lends itself well to such a con- | 


Unpaved roads along the lake, | 


May | 
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solid-looking cedar | 


and | 


Merry-making never gets a minute¢ 
the Tourist third cabin on IMM ii 
The crowd is right, the food is rig 

accommodations are right, but the 

seems all wrong—it’s almost too lo 
such a marvelous voyage. In 1930 
record number of 60,522 passengers 
elled in “IMM Tourist.” 


$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on 
Tourist third cabin liners de | 
Pennland and Westernland. Theites 
former cabin accommodations aredew 
exclusively to Tourist. The only ste 
of their kind in the world. 

Also delightful Tourist third cabin 
commodations on such famous lines 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olym 
Homeric, pr aet Sa Lapland, Bri 
nic, Adriatic and many others. 
Several sailings each week to the prin 
pal ports of Europe and the British ls 
Send for fascinating literature descib 
our Tourist third cabin in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U. $ 

Canada. Main Office, No. 1B 

New York. Authorized agentser 
WHITE STAR - RED STA 
ATLANTIC TRANSPOR 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 








TRIAL OFFE 


Queen Nefertiti — 

Beauty Set $2.95, Postage 
Includes $3.00 jar Skin Food, your 
of Love Flower, Saidea, a a 
titi or Violet Egyptian P 
bottle of Hand Lotion and ta 
Egyptian Face Powder, 
Money Order $2.96. Money bac 


EGYPTIAN BEAU guauty pas paoouere 
2isc 








Out west—en route to 


going to see a National Park— maybe severdl 


National Parks. 


to see and what you 


“Oh, Ranger !’’ will, for $2.50, give you a riche 
vacation. Fully illustrated. From your bookseller 
or direct from Stanford University Press, Stanford 


University, California. 


Get yourself a copy of “Oh, 
Ranger !,’’ by Horace Albright and Frank Taylor, 
and know before you go what parks you want 


the Convention — you'r 


are going to see there 
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Go to enchanted lands of charm, gayety and 
balmy climate. To colorful SPAIN, fascinating 
ITALY and picturesque SICILY vie the 


Mediterranean service. Unique eae 
of splendor. Magnificent accommodations 
in regular and in intermediate second clas 
for persons who desire to travel inexpen- 
wvely “as at the seme time enjoy the ut- 


most in 
*TLov SABAUDO 


2 STATE STREET Maw yom 
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DOUCTS, ME, 


Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Evrope 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 
Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








To 


Boston! 


For modern travelers 
by air, rail or highway 
—two convenient and 
pleasing destinations 
—on either side of 
Copley Square. Room 
with bath $3-$5. 


/ 


HOTEL LENOX 


ind Hotel Brunswick—L. C. Prior, Pres. 











[UROPE 


ALL EXPENSES 
ie deflation hits travel. 15 All 
tours. New Tourist Cabin 
80 a day covers every- 
tels, meals, sightseeing, 
Most "Sensational ‘Travel 
ever offered. Send for booklet. 

VACATION CLUB, Ine. 
XN, Michigan Ave. 


‘ fVant $1260 - $3400 Year? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers, = have a big advantage, because of your 
‘ining an d education. Over 20,000 positions are 
bbe filled | in 1981, These pay $1260 to $3400 a year 
With hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
“x to Franklin Institute, Dept. C241, Roch- 
N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of posi- 
© tesnow epee to teachers 18 to 60. You will get 
—erticulars telling how to get appointment. 


endfor Free Catalog 


2000 illustrations—Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry. 
Largest Diamond & Watch 
Credit House in the World. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO 


Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EMMA GRANT MEADER 

THIS month we have an article dealing 
with newer types of oral reading, 
from Emma Grant Meader, lecturer. in 
education and speech specialist. For- 
merly Mrs. Meader was instructor in ele- 
mentary education at Teachers College, 
| Columbia University, where she re- 
|ceived her Ph.D. degree. Her doctor’s 
dissertation was based on a study of the 
teaching of English in elementary 
schools which she visited in England. 

She is co-author of Happy Childhood 
Readers, published by F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, and is a contributor 
to journals of speech and to educational 
magazines. 


Griapys M. Kemp 


AN ARTICLE in this issue, entitled 
“Flower Gardens as a Center of Inter- 
est,” is contributed by Gladys M. Kemp. 
Miss Kemp is a primary supervisor at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, from which school she received 
her degree of bachelor of science in 
education. She has been a primary 
teacher and a grade principal in the 
schools of Manhattan, Kansas. 





LENA MarTIN SMITH 


A CURRENT article on pageantry in 
the grades is by Lena Martin Smith. 
Mrs. Smith studied at Potter Music 
| School, Girard, Kansas, and received 
her A.B. degree from Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg. She is 
supervisor of public school music at 
Meade, Kansas, and is music instructor 
at the summer session of Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg. 

She has written and produced pag- 
eants, and has contributed to education- 
al and farm journals, the Efude, and 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 

Kate Auice WHITE 
AN ARTICLE on making scenery for 
school plays, by Kate Alice White, ap- 
pears in this issue. Miss White was 
graduated from Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, and has 
studied at the University of Wisconsin. 

She has taught in rural schools, and 
for a number of years has held her 
present position as principal of Wash- 
ington School, Oglesby, Illinois, where 
she has had considerable experience in 
producing school plays. Miss White 
has written books of plays, monologues, 
and so on, for school use, and is a con- 
|tributor to educational magazines. 


Exuis C. PERSING 


| THIS month’s issue contains an article 
by Ellis C. Persing, who also contrib- 
uted to our March and April issues. He 
has had considerable teaching experience 
in both rural and city schools, and is the 
author of textbooks and articles on the 
subject of elementary science. He re- 
ceived his M.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and, in 1928, became 
‘assistant professor of natural science in 
the school of education of Western Re- 
‘serve University, Cleveland. 





Three new ways to 
teach “Clean Hands” 


... that help in other lessons, too 


CONTEST that’s as much fun as 

playing a game. A new idea for 
posters, New subjects for written 
compositions. Projects that are easy 
to carry out—that add zest and inter- 
est to your teaching—and at thesame 
time drive home a vital health lesson 
that can’t be emphasized too often! 


First explain the close connection 
between cleaner hands and better 
health. Tell how hands constantly 
pick up germs and how—according 
to the Life Extension Institute—27 
serious diseases may be spread in this 
simple way. Show what a real health 
safeguard it is to wash hands often— 
always before meals—with Lifebuoy, 
the germ-removing toilet soap. 


A three-fold drive 
for cleaner hands 


1— Announce a Clean Hands Con- 
test. Divide the class into two teams. 
Every morning count clean hands and 
enter the score ona permanent Honot 
Roll drawn on the blackboard. 

2—Carry overthe “clean hands idea” 
into your drawing lesson. Have the 
class prepare posters showing how 
hands pick up germs from common 
objects we all have to touch. Illus- 


trate with pictures of books, shoes, 
pets, doorknobs. 


3—For composition work, have 
pupils write on Clean Hands. Para- 
graphs telling why they should wash 
before meals, Letters about the Clean 
Hands Contest or the poster-making. 
Original stories about would-be- 
athletes who were handicapped by 
colds until they formed the Clean 
Hands habit. 


The health soap 
120,000 teachers advise 


As part of their Clean Hands Drives, 
120,000 teachers are urging pupils to 
use Lifebuoy. For they realize school 
children especially need the health 
protection of Lifebuoy’s creamy, 
abundant, antiseptic lather that re- 
moves germs as well as dirt. 


And they like this pore-purifying 
soap for their personal use, too. It 
keeps complexions satin-smooth, 
clear— glowing with radiant beauty. 
Guards against body odor. Its fresh, 
extra-clean, hygienic scent— that 
vanishes as you rinse—tells you 
Lifebuoy’s a real health-and-loveliness 
safeguard! Try it and see! 

A product of Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
Removes Germs—Protects Health 
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Berkeley 


invites you to c-o-o-l California 


--- for Summertime study and play 


Shad this summer at one of the world’s greatest institutions, 


Berkeley’s University of California. Here, from June 22 until 


August 1, an augmented faculty, including many internationally 


famous educators, will hold Summer Session, offering exceptional 


opportunities for widened vision...deepened understanding. 








» 














Here, too, is the heart of California’s 
happiest playland. Look down on ex- 
otic San Francisco, seven miles across 
a sparkling bay! Choose fashionable 
Del Monte or Bohemian Carmel-by- 
the-Sea for your rendezvous with gay- 
ety! Join merry throngs at Sierra-set 
Lake Tahoe...magnificent Yosemite, 
Or go northward under age-old trees 
along the Redwood Highway or fol- 
low the sun to Hawaii. —/4// the joy 
of the West is yours to command... 


when Berkeley is your summer home 


Attend the N. E. A. convention in Los Angeles, either before or after enroll- 


ing at the University. Then welcome the bright cool of Berkeley and glorious 


weeks of inspiration and play. Full details of this great educational season are 


available in a University of California bulletin. Write now for your copy to the 


Dorkaley Chasaber of Gammares 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Loftis Brothers and Company... g 


Travel 
Bus Lines: 
Greyhound Lines... _ i 
Chambers of Commerce & Communing 
All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd.. Wien 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce 
Colorado Association, The 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau lecimaaiie 
On-to-Oregon, Ince... mi) 
Salt Lake City Chamber of C ommercet 
Stanford University Press........,.... 
Upper Peninsula Development 
MOO, TI cennecesccescupees a & 
Hotels: 
Benjamin Franklin, The........ 5 
Dodge Hotel, The.... a 
Hotels Lenox and Brunswick 8] 
. 
N 
4 
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Hotel Knickerbockerc.............. : 
Hotel Victoria 
Teachers’ Lodge..... ; 
Railroads: 
Canadian National Railways........ rm) | 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 

and Pacific Railway BAB ® 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific es 4 
Dominion Atlantic Railway... _ 


Great Northern Railway....................0 
Great Western & Southern 

Railways of England....... 10 
Indian-Detours, Courier Car 85 
London, Midland & Scottish 

Railway of Great Britain 80 
Santa Fe Railway: 

Indian-Detours, Courier Car 85 
Southern Pacific Railway... 69 
Swiss Federal Railroads..... 84 
Union Pacific System...... sa 69 


Steamship Lines: 


Alaska Steamship Company 683 
Atlantic Transport Line.... 86 
Canada Steamship Lines 9 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian 

Bay Transit Company........ i 
Clarke Steamship Co., Ltd. 86 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., The.% 
Cunard Line 84 
Grace Line = §2 
Hudson River Night Line. SM 
International Mercantile Marine: 

Panama Pacific Line.. : 

White Star, Red Star and Atlantic 


Transport Lines ......... 86 
Lloyd Sabaudo Bi 
Panama Pacific Lin be 
Red Star Line BO 
United States Lines 4 
Ward Line... 81 
White Star Line nen 86 
Tours: 

American Express Company.......... BS 
American Institute of Educational 

Travel, The..... re mt 
Amerop Travel Service....... - 
Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 84 
Frank Tourist Company es 
German Tourist Bureau — o 
Intercollegiate Travel Bureau, Inc. & 
School of Foreign Travel, Inc........ 
State Tourist Bureau of ‘ 

me U. &. & &......... a 86 
Temple Tours................------+--- savseanesssseelen 
Travel Guild, Inc., The.... ; 
Travel Institute of Bible Research, " 

Ine. - 


Treasure | Island ‘Tours... — 
Vacation Club, Inc. - 


Typewriters 








American Seating Company...4th Cover International Typewriter Exchange-l2 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co........10 |. ¢. Smith & Corona 9 
Binney and Smith emai pasecleaieasanesein 10 Typewriters, Ime... aa 
Dick Company, A. B....... wees L Remington Rand Business Service, 79 
Esterbrook Pen Company. nee ig RE 4 " ipaureaee a tia eae ie i 
undstrom Mfg. Co., eo. ¢. d....:. 5 . 
— Push-Pin Company....... 12 Visual Instruction ene 
Sanford Manufacturing Company....11 Bausch & Lomb Optical Company =n i? 
Spencerian Pen Company................. .12 International Projector © Corporatio 12 
Willowcraft Shops, Inc.......................:... 9 Victor Animatograph Company----~ 
—— 
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lloday—it’s 
‘massage the gums 
for oral health!” 


Teachers everywhere are giving 


lessons in hygiene of the gums 


Ww 


Insure the future oral health of your children by teaching them to massage their gun:s thoroughly every 
time they clean their teeth. 





Children’s diets are made up of rich, creamy foods which fail to provide the stimulation needed 
for sound and vigorous gums, 

















Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 


OW well teachers have impressed our chil- 

dren with the importance of cleaning their 
teeth! To them, we are indebted for this splen- 
did service—and for the new hygiene of the 
gums which they are now adopting as part of 
their school work. 


Today, it’s “massage the gums for oral health,” 
and teachers all over the country are aiding the 
dentists in stressing the need for twice-a-day 
massage of the gums. Everywhere, children are 
being drilled in this exercise of the gums that 
means so much to the health of gums and teeth. 


Gum massage provides the 
stimulation lost through modern diet 


Our daily fare no longer provides the roughage 
and fibre needed to exercise the gums. We eat 
soft, spongy foods, which require little chewing. 
Circulation lags, the bloodstream becomes slug- 
gish, and our gums languish and weaken. Soon 
they become a prey to “pink tooth brush.” And 
bleeding gums, unchecked by massage, invite 
infections . . . Vincent’s disease, gingivitis, even 
the dreaded but less frequent pyorrhea. 


Twice-a-day massage of the gums quickly 
combats “pink tooth brush.’’ Soon the gums 
are restored to sound and sturdy health. 


With children, the better way, of course, is to 
start this regime of gum massage before the 
gums begin to lag. The wisdom of this is re- 
flected in the statement of one dental authority, 
who says, “If a man or woman reaches adult 
life with clean, healthy gums, he will probably 
keep them so for the remainder of his life.’”’ 


Instruct your children in the great need for 
gum massage each time they brush their teeth. 
Have them brush their gums thoroughly, in- 
side and out, from the base toward the teeth. 


Your careful guidance will be of immeasurable 
help in guarding them against an adult life of 
tooth and gum disorders. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new tech- 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often recom- 
mended by dentists to tone up the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself if 
your tooth brush occasionally “shows pink.” 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has an 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 
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HE amazing advantages of the 

“American”’ All-Purpose Universal 
Desk have won the enthusiastic approval 
of Superintendents, Principals, Trustees 
of schools everywhere. For beyond its 
stamina, its sensible, practical, durable 
construction . . . are features of such 
obvious merit that with its introduction 
at the N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence Meeting in Detroit, it 
became of paramount importance as an 
example of modern equipment for 
progressive, modern schools. 

Please note carefully the photographic 
illustrations. Please read the 6 distinct 
ways this 1 desk serves. See how with 
posture-correctness the “American”’ All- 
Purpose Universal Desk makes other 
valuable contributions to the proper 
physical development of 





























1 Book Support—A 
special book sup- 
port extension— 
quickly converting the 
standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 


2 Level Top—A sim- 
ple device attached 
below the lid holds it 
at a level. Especially 
desirable for group 
study or socialized 
recitation. 


3 Typewriter desk— 
A tilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 
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4 Comfort for Cripples | 
—Various attach. | 
ments purchased sep- 
arately as required, to | 
fit the physical fault of 
the pupil. 


5 Study Hall Top—in 
place of the stand- 
ard top, a top without 
book receptacle can 
be substituted. Ideal 
for high school and 
study hall purposes. 


Standard Type— 

For all ’round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 
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school children. 
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Specialized experience 
. . exacting research... 
meticulous experiment 
developed this desk. It is 
ready now for your school 
. a fine example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmanship, and ingenuity. 
When you seat your school... in- - Do 
stall this modern unit. Give the children/” S72 + 1 ri 
placed in your charge the outstanding ne American Seating Company 
advantages this desk brings. 


BE R F E Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon... and with it 
we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and seating. 62,000 of these 

posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 17 /, by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it 

graphically shows children why they should sit erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. 

Please use the coupon. 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (N.L5) 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents 
will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 
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(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 





